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GAMBETTA  AND  -MONSIEUR  POINCARE. 

1  DO  not  know  whether  M.  Poincare  knew  Gambetta  personally. 
As  M.  Poincare  was  born  in  1859  and  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age  when  Gambetta  died,  the  probabilities  are  against 
his  having  done  more  than  see  him.  Gambetta,  however, 
fascinated  those  who  approached  him,  and  very  likely  would 
have  captivated,  the  brilliant  young  advocate,  for  he  had  the 
gift  of  perpetual  youth  himself,  and  the  young  gravitated 
naturally  to  the  ever-enthusiastic  trihun,  whose  broad-minded 
outlook  appealed  to  the  younger  generation  of  forty  years  ago  to 
which  M.  Poincar4  belonged. 

In  this  imaginary  conversation  I  have  endeavoured  to  peer 
ii.vO  the  workings  of  the  brain  of  the  French  leader  of  to-day, 
a  brain  prompt  in  its  response  to  moral  scruples  and  reactions, 
alive  to  the  gulf  between  conception  and  realisation,  distrustful 
of  its  own  judgment  rather  than  sceptical  towards  the  judgments 
of  others,  and,  therefore,  sometimes  swayed  by  views  not  its  own. 

M.  Poincare  belongs  to  the  domaine  public,  and  must  pardon 
those  who  try  to  understand  him,  especially  when  in  a  not 
unkindly  spirit,  and  even  when,  perhaps,  not  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  In  s[)ite  of  his  mistakes,  he  will  most  assuredly 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  gi’eat  men  of  his  century. 
He  has  worked  hard  for  his  country.  And  who  are  the  great 
men  of  a  century  who  have  not  been  forgiven,  in  spite  of  their 
errors  of  judgment,  if  they  staked  all  their  political  fortune  for 
their  country’s  weal? 


Personae. 

Gambetta’s  Shade. 

M.  Raymond  Poinc.ar^. 

Pierre,  M.  Poincare’s  servant. 

In  the  me  Marhenn,  a  cmnfortohle  ground-floor  study,  giving 
on  to  a  quiet  street.  It  is  night  and  the  curtains  are  drawn.  A 
broad  bureau-ministre,  on  which  dossiers  are  tidily  arranged. 
A  large  armchair  at  side  of  desk.  A  few  hooks.  Some  prints 
on  walls.  Seated  at  the  desk  is  M.  Poincare,  with  his  head 
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resting  on  his  left  hand  and  his  right  hand  holding  a  pen.  He 
seems  to  be  deep  in  thought. 

A  knock  at  the  door. 

Poincare  :  Come  in  1 

(Enter  Pierre.) 

Pierre  :  Somebody  to  see  you,  Monsieur. 

Poincare  ;  You  know  I  am  never  visible  in  the  evening. 

Pierre  :  Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  he -  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 

the  President  of  the  Bepublic.  He’s  fat  and  looks  like  that. 
His  face  seems  familiar-like. 

Poincare  :  Nonsense !  (hesitates).  Ask  him  in  and  stay  till 
I  tell  you  to  go. 

(Enter  stout  man  in  black  frock  coat,  short-cropped 
greyish  beard,  abundant  black  hair.  Unmistakable  features 
of  Gambetta.) 

Poincare  (rising  to  his  feet  and  looking  startled)  :  What 
fumisterie  is  this? 

Gambetta  ;  No  fumisterie  at  all,  M.  Poincare,  but  please  dis¬ 
charge  your  servant. 

(Poincare  makes  necessary  sign  to  Pierre.) 

\_Exit  Pierre. '\ 

Poincare  (drily)  :  Pray  be  seated  and  explain  this  fumisterie. 
You  have  been  got  up  to  resemble  Gambetta  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  but,  of  course  ( passes  his  hands  over  his  eyes) . 

Gambetta  :  I  am  Gambetta. 

Poincare  (bewildered  and  staring  rather  stupidly  at  him) : 
But - 

Gambetta  :  There  is  no  “  but”  about  it.  I  should  have  been 
equally  sceptical  in  your  place.  The  fact  is,  M.  Poincare,  that 
so  long  as  we  are  tenants  of  the  flesh  we  are  imprisoned  within 
the  bars  of  the  five  senses  and  know  only  what  they  tell  us, 
which  is  very  little.  Increases  of  knowledge  can  only  come 
with  the  recovery  of  lost  senses  and  the  acquisition  of  others. 
What  is  called  death  is  only  a  liberation  of  the  soul  from  the 
prison  of  the  five  senses.  Here  in  this  chair,  M.  Poincar^,  1 
have  often  sat  invisible  to  you.  Jaurfes  and  I  have  stood  behind 
you  while  you  penned  those  vigorous  articles  for  the  Temps  and 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Y^ou  have  no  organs  through 
which  we  could  communicate  with  and  warn  you  of  the  precipice 
towards  which  you  were  galloping  France,  and  if  I  am  here 
to-day  in  a  material  form  of  communication  it  is  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  you  have  no  intelligence  as  a  mortal  to  understand. 

Poincar6  (getting  back  his  nerve)  :  Assuming  that  all  this 
is  not  pure  fumisterie  and  you  are  not  a  mere  get-up  to  play  the 
part  of  Gambetta,  which  is  a  much  more  plausible  explanation 
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than  the  wild  one  you  have  just  given  (ironically),  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  the  objects  of  this  supernatural  visit. 

Gambetta  :  To  warn  you,  M.  Poincar6. 

PoiNCABB  :  Warn  me  of  what? 

Gambetta  :  Of  the  precipice. 

PoiNCABB  :  What  precipice  ? 

Gambetta  :  M.  Poincare,  you  are  on  a  giddy  height,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pitfalls  and  snowdrifts.  You  can  at  any  moment 
miss  your  footing  and  slide  headlong  into  the  depths  of  a 
crevasse.  You  have  not  roped  yourself  to  others  as  strong  as 
yourself  as  a  precaution  against  accidents.  You  have  ventured 
where  no  such  others  would  join  you.  You  are  alone  and  the 
mists  are  gathering  around.  You  may  find  yourself  unable  to 
go  either  forward  or  backward.  You  are  using  up  your 
strength.  You  are  doing  this  to  attain  a  point  you  may  never 
touch.  It  seems  to  recede  from  you  with  every  step  you  take. 
Exhausted,  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching  limbs,  you  may  have 
to  retrace  your  steps  amid  the  same  dangers  and  may  return 
home,  if  you  do,  a  wreck,  and  all  who  refused  to  join  you  will 
jeer  and  exult  over  your  failure,  as  mortals  do  over  the  failure 
of  others. 

I  come  as  a  friend  to  warn  you.  Go  not  further,  M.  Poincare. 
There  is  still  light,  and  the  mists  have  not  yet  gathered  around; 
when  they  have,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Your  patriotism  is  great,  but  you  are  not  as  honest  to  your 
convictions  as  you  ought  to  be.  Prudent  as  you  are  by  nature, 
you  are  like  the  miser  who  revolts  for  once  against  his  own 
parsimony  and  for  the  moment  becomes  as  great  a  prodigal  as 
he  was  a  miser,  for  you  have  ventured  beyond  where  any 
ordinary  statesman  would  have  gone. 

I  came  to  warn  you,  and  now,  M.  Poincare,  my  mission  is 
fulfilled  (rising),  I  will  go. 

Poincabe  :  Please  sit  down  again.  Your  discourse  may  be 
that  of  the  impostor  I  believe  you  to  be ;  but  if  you  are  an 
impostor  you  have  come  to  me  with  a  purpose  in  which  you 
are  not  the  only  person  concerned.  Pray  tell  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  oracular  proceeding.  Is  it  to  get  me  to 
resign  ? 

Gambetta  :  My  dear  M.  Poincare,  you  are  the  victim  of  your 
scientific  intellect,  which  cannot  see  beyond  the  length  of  a 
syllogism.  Your  goddess,  Eeason,  is  a  strumpet  who  deceives 
you.  8he  leads  you  on  with  her  tinsel  arguments  and  you  with 
your  intellectual  vanity  mistake  the  scope  and  limit  of  this  so- 
called  Eeason  for  finality.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  ruled  by 
Reason.  Eeason  is  a  mere  fiction  of  over-tutored  brains.  It 
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destroys  the  power  to  adapt  life  to  its  subtleties.  Why  not 
follow  the  safer  guidance  of  your  instincts,  of  your  common 
sense,  which  is  what  you  feel.  Common  sense  would  have  bid 
you  beware  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  you 
hope  to  get.  Common  sense  w’ould  have  told  you  that  “the 
better  is  enemy  of  the  good,”  to  let  well  alone.  It  would  have 
told  you  to  count  the  cost  before  venturing,  to  count  on 
resistance  to  pressure  before  exercising  it.  If  you  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  farmyard,  or  a  mine,  or  a  factory,  you  would 
have  known  that  Nature  knows  naught  of  logic,  but  follows 
a  course  of  which  the  impulses  are  too  complicated,  too  varied, 
at  once  too  near  and  too  remote,  for  any  human  being  with  his 
limited  senses  to  fathom.  Your  poor  little  intellectual  drill 
snaps  as  soon  as  you  try  to  force  it  into  the  mysteries  of  causa¬ 
tion.  And  so  you  will  find  with  your  present  policy,  M. 
Poincar6.  It  will  fail  because  you  are  merely  a  logician. 

Poincare  :  I  should  fancy  you  were  an  emissary  of  the  German 
Chancellor. 

Gambetta  :  You  thought  a  moment  ago  I  was  an  emissary  of 
your  parliamentary  adversaries.  Your  Eeason  is  misleading  you 
again.  Your  only  criterion  in  sifting  your  materials  for  thought 
is  their  suitability  for  classification  in  the  narrow  compartments 
of  your  brain. 

Poincare  :  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what, 
in  precise  terms,  you  have  come  to  suggest  to  me  on  behalf  of 
whoever  sent  you.  I  may  tell  you  straightway  that  any  proposals 
will  be  rejected  which  do  not  acknowledge  Germany’s  obligation 
to  pay  her  debt  to  us  to  the  last  farthing,  and  whether  you  come 
from  Germany  or  England,  or  Italy  or  the  United  States,  my 
answer  will  be  the  same. 

Gambetta  :  Poor  M.  Poincare,  you  mean  so  well.  You 
deny  my  identity,  and  will  not  try  to  benefit  by  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  have  seen 
the  result  of  your  hatred-stimulating  policy  of  violence.  France 
will  ultimately  pay  dearly  for  it,  and  you  may  be  execrated  as 
Napoleon  was  execrated  after  he  was  defeated,  as  you,  too, 
may  be. 

Poincare  :  If  you  are  Gambetta,  you  are  indeed  changed  from 
the  man  who  “  never  despaired  of  France.” 

Gambetta  :  France  was  the  defeated  party.  I  saved  her 
honour.  Now  France  is  victorious.  Instead  of  making  her,  in 
the  present  tragedy,  play  the  proud  and  magnanimous  part  of  a 
conquering  hero,  you  have  given  her  the  low  comedy  part  of  an 
angry,  unreasonable  creditor,  of  a  petit  bourgeois  shop-keeper, 
who  stamps  his  feet  and  clamours  for  his  money,  threatening 
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blood  and  murder  if  he  does  not  get  it.  M.  Poincare,  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  you,  a  gentleman  born,  belonging  to  a  race  which  has 
a  right  to  be  honoured  for  its  chivalry,  should  arouse  throughout 
the  world  a  feeling  so  contrary  to  a  noble  tradition. 

PoiNCAR^  :  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  France,  in  claiming 
her  due  and  making  sure  that  she  gets  it,  is  doing  something  con¬ 
trary  to  her  honour?  If  you  do - 

Gambetta  :  Unfortunately  you  are  deluding  yourself  under  the 
strain  of  your  anger  against  the  defaulting  debtor.  Why  not  act 
in  accordance  with  the  more  generous  methods  of  a  people 
conscious  of  its  courage  and  proud  of  its  good  name.  When 
.  France  was  defeated  in  1871  she  behaved  with  dignity.  Why 
not  as  victor  behave  with  the  same  dignity,  instead  of  snarling 
and  biting  like  a  whipped  dog. 

PoiNCARi^, :  I  deny  your  right  to  say  that  France  is  acting  like 
a  whipped  dog  in  claiming  her  due  and  forcing  her  debtor  to  his 
knees. 

Gambetta  :  You  have  only  that  one  object.  That  is  the  fault 
of  your  policy.  You  are  sacrificing  everything  to  it.  France 
is  a  great  country.  Her  name  stands  for  justice,  for  integrity, 
for  nobleness  in  her  political  aims.  Her  good  name  is  in 
jeopardy. 

Poincare  :  Her  good  name  in  jeopardy? 

Gambetta  :  Poor  man,  you  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  dreams. 
You  don’t  see  or  hear  what  others  say  of  your  country.  Yon 
hear  only  the  interested  praise  of  your  own  propaganda.  France 
is  losing  every  friend  she  had  in  Europe.  They  are  passing  to 
the  other  side  against  her.  Nobody  thinks  you  honestly  believe 
Germany  can  pay  what  you  claim  from  her,  and  all  therefore 
attribute  to  your  policy  dangerous  hidden  motives.  When  in  the 
’seventies  France  paid  the  five  milliards,  we  were  able  to  borrow 
them  from  a  rich  country  which  had  been  little  impoverished  by  a 
short  war,  and  yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  even  so  small  a 
sum  together.  But  everybody  contributed  to  it.  The  whole 
country  worked  like  one  man  to  bring  this  sum,  small  as  it  was, 
into  their  national  treasury.  They  did  so  because  they  knew 
that  every  franc  they  contributed  would  hasten  the  liberation  of 
the  occupied  territory.  They  foresaw  the  direct  effect  of  every 
payment  made.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  enemy  had  claimed 
a  prodigious  sum  no  man  in  his  senses  could  dream  of  his  country 
ever  being  able  to  pay,  and  had  occupied  territory  that  would  in 
no  case  be  evacuated  during  the  lives  of  the  existing  generation, 
the  nation  would  have  worked  together  as  one  man  to  see  the  back 
of  the  last  German  soldier  on  French  soil?  No,  M.  Poincar^,  a 
thousand  times  no.  I,  for  one,  would  myself  have  raised  the 
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standard  of  revolt  against  it.  A  revolt  of  despair  would  have 
been  kindled  throughout  France.  Not  a  son  would  have  been 
contributed  merely  to  go  into  the  coffers  of  a  ruthless  foe  entitled 
to  keep  his  fingers  on  our  throat  indefinitely. 

(Af.  Poincari  rests  his  head  on  his  hand  and  gazes  into  vacancy.) 

(A  pause.) 

That  is  what  you  do  not  see,  M.  Poincar^,  but  what  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  sees.  Besides,  are  you  sure  you  are  doing  the  best 
for  France  in  treating  her  as  if  she  were  safe  from  the  danger  of 
the  Communism  you  are  facilitating  by  the  anarchy  your  policy 
is  promoting  in  Germany?  Are  you  sure  that  the  destruction  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  and  Germany  is  profitable  to  her?  that  in 
the  breakdown  of  her  neighbours  she  will  not  be  affected?  Are 
you  not  counting  too  much  on  the  conservatism  of  the  peasantry? 
You  forget  that  they  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  upset  a  reaction 
against  the  Kepublic.  A  reaction  to  the  Right  would  bring  in  its 
suite  a  reaction  to  the  Left,  and  France  w'ould  again  be  a  prey  to 
revolution,  counter-revolution,  anarchy,  and  an  ultimate  dictator¬ 
ship.  Remember,  M.  Poincare,  that  all  Continental  Europe  is 
financially  at  its  last  gasp,  that  its  credit,  even  moral,  is  almost 
gone.  Why  not  seek  to  save  what  remains  of  it?  To  gain  an  inch 
you  are  sacrificing  an  ell.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  applause 
of  the  ignorant,  who  mistake  force  for  argument  and,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  dangers  ahead,  urge  you  on  as  if  you  were  a 
steeplechase  favourite,  the  spectators  enjoying  the  sport  without 
counting  the  ultimate  cost.  Your  horse  has  overreached  its 
strength.  National  insolvency,  universal  antipathy,  coalitions, 
may  be  too  many  for  you. 

Poincar6  (hoarsely)  :  Stop — I  will  hear  no  more  of  these 
insults.  What  right  have  you  to  lecture  me  like  this?  I  .  .  . 
(halting). 

Gambetta  :  I  hear  an  echo  within  you,  M.  Poincar^.  You 
start  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice  shouting  "  Manoeuvres 
hoches !  ”  and  shrink  before  the  loud-voiced  Hector.  Have 
courage !  Face  him  !  The  ruin  of  his  country  means  every¬ 
thing  to  you,  who  have  the  responsibility.  Achievement  of  your 
purpose  may  only  add  to  the  ruin  victory  has  left  behind  it. 

(Poincar^,  staring  into  vacancy.) 

Gambetta  :  You  are  wondering  how  you  can  escape  from  the 
entanglement  in  which  France  is  becoming  worse  and  worse 
entangled.  There  is  only  one  way,  M.  Poincar^.  You  have  lost 
the  support  of  your  Allies.  Try  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Instead 
of  accusing  your  adversary  of  bad  faith,  even  if  you  are  doubtful 
as  to  his  good  faith,  treat  him  in  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  as  becomes  a 
victorious  leader.  Your  accusations  sound  throughout  the  world 
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like  the  confession  of  an  uneasy  conscience.  Begin  there,  M. 
Poincare.  The  rest  will  follow.  My  visit  has  not  been  in  vain. 
You  have  seen  me  for  the  first  time,  perhaps  not  for  the 
last. 

(He  rises  and  goes  to  the  door  and  looks  round  :  M.  Poin- 
car4  is  as  in  a  trance.  He  closes  the  door  behind  him.) 

(A  few  seconds  elapse. ) 

(Enter  Pierre,  who  sees  his  master  is  asleep  and  quietly  exit.) 

Poincar6  (awaking  and  looking  rather  wildly  around  him)  :  I 
was  dreaming.  (Calling.)  Pierre !  (Enter  Pierre.)  What 
became  of  that  man  who  called? 

Pierre  :  What  man.  Sir? 

Poincare  :  Thank  you,  Pierre.  [Exit  Pierre.]  I  was  dream¬ 
ing.  It  may  have  been  Gambetta.  Who  knows  what  becomes 
of  us  in  dreams?  It  is  strange  how  truth  rises  like  a  ghost 
before  us  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  how  the  kaleidoscope  of 
our  thoughts  in  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep  re-groups  our  fancies 
and  magnifies  the  faint  concepts  of  our  subconscious  cerebration 
till  they  come  within  the  reach  of  our  conscious  perception. 
What  he  said  was  probably  (rising  and  locking  a  drawer  and  put¬ 
ting  the  key  in  his  pocket) — was  probably  what  I  have  been  sub¬ 
consciously  meditating.  My  policy!  Have  I  a  policy?  I  am 
merely  insisting  on  fulfilment  of  a  contract.  I  am  a  trustee, 

What  right  have  I  to  be  generous,  to  be - ?  No,  my  duty 

is  plain.  It  ia  to  see  that  the  obligations  under  the  contract  are 
fulfilled.  My  predecessors’  mistakes  are  no  excuse.  And  the 
devastation  tells  a  tale  I  cannot  allow  to  be  submerged  beneath 
the  humanitarian  scruples  of  irresponsible  agitators.  And  the 
future  I  What  know  we  of  the  future  ?  It  depends  on  the 
present.  The  present  is  the  basement.  It  must  be  strong,  for 
on  it  we  have  to  build.  I  did  not  make  the  Treaty.  My  sub¬ 
conscience  may  revolt  against  it.  Yes,  the  thirty  years !  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  its  greatest  weakness,  the  tender  spot  is  there. 
Poor  devils  1  It  is  the  hopelessness  of  it  all.  Perhaps  if  we 
gave  them  hope  it  would  be  in  our  own  interest,  hope  of  seeing 
our  backs  earlier.  Poor  devils !  They  are  papng  dearly  for 
their  arrogance,  but  they  needed  a  lesson,  and  sometimes 
adversity  is  only  kindness  in  disguise.  Yes,  the  hopelessness  of 
it  all !  Its  hopelessness.  That’s  the  weak  point.  (He  switches 
off  the  light  and  exit.) 

Curtain. 

Thomas  Barclay. 
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The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  may  be  regarded  by  the  French  and 
Belgians  as  a  success  from  the  point  of  view  of  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  German  policy  of  resistance 
has  been  a  failure  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  prevented  the  occupation 
forces  from  carrying  out  their  programme.  It  is  true  that  this 
programme  has  not  been  realised  in  its  entirety,  and  it  may  be 
that  if  the  occupation  lasts  long  enough  there  will  be  disillusion- 
ments.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  away  coal  and  coke,  to  seize 
merchandise  and  money,  to  collect  customs  duties,  and  sell  timber 
cut  in  the  State  forests,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  get, 
reparations. 

The  seizure  of  the  pledges  was  a  means  to  an  end.  France 
counted  on  the  yield  of  these  pledges  to  recoup  her  for  Germany’s 
default.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  by  reason  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  this  default  has  been  repeated  for  five 
months.  France  is,  therefore,  wresting  from  Germany  certain 
back  payments  in  kind,  while  the  main  question,  the  payments 
in  cash  for  the  reconstruction  of  her  devastated  departments 
and  to  her  Allies,  has  been  delayed. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  German  industrj;, 
without  the  help  of  which  reparations  of  any  kind  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  has  been  tremendously  crippled  and  dislocated. 
It  has  built  up  stocks  for  which,  on  account  of  the  blockade, 
there  are  few  immediate  markets.  At  any  rate,  the  biggest 
markets  are  closed.  So  we  are  faced  with  this  unpleasant 
economic  fact,  which  will,  perhaps,  not  be  admitted  by  every¬ 
body,  that  Germany’s  industrial  capacity  for  making  payments 
has  been  momentarily  diminished. 

I  have  watched  this  struggle  in  the  Ruhr  from  the  beginning, 
noted  its  varying  fortunes  for  the  participants,  its  inconveniences 
for  the  Occupation  Authorities,  its  destructive  effects  on  German 
industry  which  have  their  repercussion  on  the  rest  of  Germany, 
and  are,  in  fact,  felt  in  other  countries,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  longer  it  lasts  the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the 
ultimate  settlement. 

Germany  can  well  be  blamed  for  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
happened,  and  this  is  the  view  of  many  Germans  themselves. 
She  could  have  prevented  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  had  she 
manifested  the  will  to  pay.  What  she  has  done  since  the  occupa¬ 
tion  is  to  manifest,  in  a  remarkable  fashion,  her  will  not  to  pay 
what  she  agreed  to  pay.  This  distribution  of  money  with  a  lavish 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  campaign  of  resistance 
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lias  given  her  case  away  more  than  anything  else.  What  has  it 
proved?  Certainly  not  that  she  could  not  pay,  but  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  pay.  A  debtor  usually  mobilises  his  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts,  and  not  to  enable  him  to  evade 
them. 

This  frame  of  mind,  as  evidenced  by  the  policy  of  resistance, 
has,  I  am  persuaded,  stiffened  the  determination  of  the  French 
and  Belgians  to  succeed  in  the  economic  battle  in  the  Ruhr.  The 
fight  has  been  marked  by  dramatic  and  at  times  tragic  phases 
since  the  publication  in  this  Review  of  the  article,  “  Three 
Months  in  the  Ruhr.”  They  are  worth  recording,  these  phases, 
revealing  as  they  do  the  gradual  embittering  of  the  fight  and, 
alas!  the  shedding  of  blood,  not  to  speak  of  suffering,  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  all  human  struggles. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  during  five  months  of  occupation,  the  French  could  very 
well  advance  arguments  to  show  that  the  results  were  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  induce  them  to  remain.  But,  of  course,  these 
arguments  could  only  hold  good  so  long  as  there  was  something 
to  be  got  out  of  the  Ruhr,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  take  a 
toll  on  industry  in  the  form  of  coke  and  coal  and  collect  customs 
duties.  They  can  only  exploit  the  productive  pledges  so  long  as 
the  Ruhr  industries  are  kept  going.  There  are  various  estimates 
of  the  economic  and  financial  effects  of  the  closing  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  basin.  German  economic  experts  will  tell  you  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  shrunk  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  pre-occupation  yield 
and  that  only  half  of  the  workers  are  employed.  There  are 
German  business  men  who  say  that  this  is  a  liberal  estimate, 
that  the  economic  position  is  much  worse.  As  to  the  financial 
losses,  the  same  authorities  calculate  that  they  are  as  great  as 
during  two  years  of  the  war. 

Whether  these  estimates  represent  something  like  the  truth 
or  are  wide  of  the  mark,  it  is  none  the  less  a  hard  fact  that  the 
output  of  the  mines  and  factories  steadily  declined  from  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  diminished  yield  was  more  marked 
during  May,  before  the  labour  troubles  began.  Even  if  there  is 
not  a  recrudescence  of  these  upheavals  the  relentless  pressure 
of  the  blockade  will  inevitably  still  further  curtail  activities.  If 
no  settlement  is  reached,  if  the  German  Government  is  still  bent 
on  a  policy  of  evasion,  it  is  conceivable  that  industry  will  be 
brought  to  a  standstill ,  that  the  skyline  in  the  Ruhr  will  no  longer 
be  obscured  by  smoking  chimneys.  In  this  case  the  French  and 
Belgians  would  have  to  consider  the  situation  very  seriously. 

But  at  the  worst  this  would  be  an  affair  of  months,  for  there 
are  still  large  stocks  of  coal  and  coke  to  be  moved  to  France  and 
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Belgium,  and  meanwhile  the  economic  effects  on  unoccupied 
Germany  would  be  terrible.  The  French  and  Belgians  have  had 
an  uphill  fight  during  five  months,  but  they  have  overcome  most 
of  the  obstacles  confronting  them,  and  anyone  who  witnesses  their 
activities  on  the  spot  must  admit  that  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  Germans  declared  that  they  would  never  be  able 
to  load  the  coal  and  coke.  When  they  began  the  daily  loading 
was  300  tons  a  day ;  by  the  middle  of  April  it  was  more  than 
10,000  tons;  and  in  the  early  days  of  June  as  many  as  30,000 
tons  a  day  were  loaded.  And  here  is  a  significant  fact  which 
bears  on  the  policy  of  resistance  ordered  from  Berlin.  At  first 
there  were  no  Germans  employed  in  the  work  of  loading  fuel. 
Workmen  were  brought  from  France  in  large  numbers.  But 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  workmen  have  been  sent  back  to  their 
homes,  and  now  three-fourths  of  the  coal  and  coke  loaders  are 
Germans. 

The  same  prophecies  of  failure  were  made  with  regard  to 
transport.  The  Germans  held  that  the  French  would  never  be 
able  to  operate  their  railways.  But  the  French  had  the  will  to 
work  the  lines  and  they  found  the  way.  They  had  many  difficul¬ 
ties  to  overcome,  and  they  surmounted  them  one  by  one.  There 
are  some  which  may  never  be  overcome.  They  began  by  running 
two  or  three  fuel  trains  a  day.  The  time  came  when  this  number 
was  increased  to  twenty.  It  was  a  disappointing  moment  for  the 
Germans  when  the  French  instituted  a  Paris-Essen  train  ser¬ 
vice.  I  have  used  the  train,  and  found  that  it  was  run  up  to 
scheduled  time. 

The  Germans  have  done  their  utmost  to  interfere  with  the 
transport  of  fuel.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  destroy  their  own 
property.  Bombing  squads  were  organised  for  committing  acts 
of  sabotage  on  the  railw'ays,  and  for  the  last  two  months  hardly 
a  day  has  elapsed  without  portions  of  railway  line  having  been 
dynamited.  A  number  of  bridges  have  also  been  blown  up.  The 
French  duly  reported  the  damage  done  and  set  to  work  to  repair 
it.  It  is  only  doing  them  bare  justice  to  say  that  though  they 
have  blundered  they  have  not  lacked  courage.  One  of  the  most 
courageous  things  they  did  was  to  send  a  dozen  soldiers  to  Krupp’s 
works  at  Essen  for  the  purpose  of  requisitioning  motor  cars. 
Why  so  small  a  number  of  men  were  sent  has  never  been  clear 
to  many  people.  The  resultant  bloodshed  had  a  dramatic  sequel 
in  the  trial  by  court-martial  at  Werden  of  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen 
und  Halbach,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  four  directors. 

It  was  a  remarkable  trial  lasting  four  days,  and  was  conducted 
impartially.  The  result  was  no  less  remarkable.  The  sentence 
of  fifteen  years’  imprisonment  with  a  fine  of  one  hundred  million 
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marks  imposed  on  Herr  Krupp — his  directors  received  almost 
similar  sentences — had  a  stunning  effect  on  Germany.  There 
were  few  Germans  who  believed  that  the  French  would  have 
gone  so  far  even  in  the  event  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  being  returned. 
What  the  military  judges  had  to  decide  from  the  evidence  was 
whether  the  accused  had  been  guilty  of  machinations  calculated 
to  jeopardise  the  safety  of  the  troops  of  occupation ;  whether,  in 
short,  they  were  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  incident  which 
ended  in  the  killing  of  twelve  of  Krupp ’s  workmen  and  the 
wounding  of  forty  others.  The  contention  of  the  prosecution 
was  that  thousands  of  Krupp ’s  workmen  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  continuous  screeching  of  the  factory  syrens  and  by  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  anti-French  leaflets  flung  from  an  office  window.  Were 
the  directors  responsible  for  the  blowing  of  the  syrens  when  the 
twelve  French  soldiers  arrived  at  the  motor  garage,  or  did  the 
workmen  themselves  set  them  a-blowing  without  consulting  the 
directors?  The  evidence  showed  that  an  understanding  had  been 
reached  between  the  Betriebsrat,  or  Workmen’s  Council,  and  a 
director  that  the  syrens  had  to  be  blown  if  the  French  invaded 
the  factory.  It  was  also  proved  that  during  the  commotion  at  the 
works  anti-French  leaflets  were  flung  from  an  office  window. 

It  was  on  these  two  points  that  Herr  Krupp  and  his  directors 
were  convicted.  In  German  eyes  they  were  wrongly  convicted, 
and  in  the  volume  of  vituperation  against  the  verdict  and  sen¬ 
tences  it  was  remarked  that  the  Communist  Press  was  the  most 
violent.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  sentences  passed  upon 
Herr  Krupp  and  his  directors  were,  in  some  measure,  the  reply 
of  France  to  the  German  Note  of  May  2nd,  wherein  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  known  its  intention  of  continuing  the  policy  of  passive 
resistance.  It  made  an  offer  and  at  the  same  time  it  declared 
its  determination  to  fight.  This  angered  the  French  more  than 
the  inadequate  offer  of  thirty  milliard  gold  marks.  Eightly 
or  wrongly  they  firmly  believed  that  the  Ejrupp  establishment 
was  a  centre  of  resistance,  for  it  was  known  that  the  head  of 
this  concern  was  in  close  touch  with  the  German  Government 
and  was,  in  fact,  as  he  himself  announced  at  the  trial,  its  adviser 
in  economic  matters. 

There  was  another  trial  at  this  time  which  the  French  main¬ 
tain  was  not  dissociated  from  the  Krupp  affair.  Several  serious 
acts  of  sabotage  had  been  committed  on  the  railways.  They  were 
the  w’ork  of  a  band  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
leader  of  the  saboteurs  was  Schlageter,  a  merchant,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  company  in  the  Lowenfeld  Brigade  during  the  Kapp 
“  putsch.”  Schlageter  was  sentenced  to  death  and  duly  executed. 
He  was  the  first  German  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by  a  French 
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court-martial  during  the  occupation.  His  band  of  desperate  men 
was  entrusted  with  a  mission  of  a  threefold  character — to  blow 
up  railways  and  so  prevent  the  French  from  transporting  coal 
and  coke,  to  spy,  and  to  remove  persons,  whether  French  or 
German,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  policy  of  resistance.  The 
French  have  some  of  their  cleverest  detectives  in  the  Ruhr,  and 
one  of  them,  an  Alsatian,  speaking  German,  succeeded  in  extract¬ 
ing  their  secrets  from  them.  After  the  saboteurs  were  convicted 
the  announcement  was  made  that  their  plans  had  been  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  Krupp  building,  from  which  their  reports  were  sent 
to  Reichswehr  officers  at  Hamm,  outside  occupied  territory,  who 
forwarded  them  to  Berlin,  and  that  it  was  a  Krupp  official  who 
furnished  them  with  their  explosives. 

By  the  verdict  and  sentences  at  these  trials  it  was  made  clear 
to  the  German  mind  that  the  French  had  adopted  a  severer  atti¬ 
tude  towards  resisters.  For  a  time  the  saboteurs  lay  low.  There 
were  other  preoccupations.  The  fall  of  the  mark  sent  up  food 
prices  and  gave  the  Communists  the  opportunity  they  sought  of 
profiting  from  the  discontent  among  the  workers  caused  by  low 
wages  and  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

In  order  to  get  a  just  comprehension  of  the  Communist  out¬ 
break  in  the  Ruhr  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  trade  union 
position.  There  are  three  trade  union  organisations — the  Freige- 
werkscbaft,  the  Christliche  Gewerkschaft,  and  the  Hirsch 
Dunker.  The  first  is  largely  composed  of  Socialist  workers,  the 
second  of  Catholics,  and  the  third  includes  trade  unionists  of 
moderate  opinioiis  who  concern  themselves,  not  with  politics, 
but  with  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Moscow  Internationale  to  capture  the 
trade  union  movement  in  every  country  by  what  ZinoviefF 
termed  a  system  of  “  nucleuses.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Com¬ 
munist  workers  had  to  remain  members  of  their  trade  unions 
and  to  start  a  propaganda  in  the  hope  of  eventually  capturing 
the  labour  machinery.  The  Communists  made  a  desperate  effort 
in  France  to  carry  out  Moscow’s  orders,  and  failed  signally. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  their  futile  efforts  in  England.  In 
Germany,  however,  they  have  made  headway.  Not  that  there 
is  any  immediate  likelihood  of  their  capturing  the  German  trade 
union  movement,  but  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  the  Ruhr, 
at  any  rate,  Moscow  has  found  a  fertile  ground  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  its  gospel  of  negation,  or  what  Carlyle  would  have  called 
nothingness.  At  the  funeral  of  the  victims  at  Krupp’s  w'orks 
about  four  hundred  flags  w’ere  carried,  and  quite  a  third  of 
them  were  the  red  banners  of  the  Russian  Soviet  with  the  device 
of  the  sickle  and  the  hammer. 
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Communism  among  the  workers  in  the  Euhr  has  increased 
since  the  occupation,  but  the  Bolsheviks  are  still  in  the  minority. 
Many  are  not  trade  unionists  at  all.  What  gave  them  their 
fictitious  strength  in  the  troubles  in  the  latter  end  of  May  was 
their  system  of  “  Hundertschaften.”  Originally  the  Com¬ 
munists  formed  these  centurions  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the 
Nationalists.  In  fighting  the  Nationalists  they  wanted  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  they  were,  if  not  favouring  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  Authorities,  at  any  rate  not  acting  against  them.  The 
French  and  Belgians  were  under  no  illusions.  They  saw  through 
the  Bolshevik  game.  Then  the  order  came  from  Berlin  that 
the  Communist  power  in  the  Ruhr  had  to  be  directed  as  much 
against  French  militarism  as  against  German  capitalism. 

The  Communists  awaited  their  opportunity.  The  blockade  of 
the  industrial  basin  and  of  unoccupied  Germany  was  telling  its 
sombre  tale.  Men  were  being  thrown  out  of  work,  and  those 
left  in  the  mines  and  the  factories  were  feeling  the  pinch. 
The  fall  of  the  mark  had  sent  up  food  prices  to  that  point  where 
it  was  impossible  for  the  wages  paid  to  meet  them.  It  w'as 
misery  and  despair  that  bred  Sovietism  in  Russia,  and  the  Ruhr 
Communists  counted  on  profiting  from  the  economic  plight  of 
the  workers,  for  their  dream  was  the  creation  of  a  Soviet  Republic 
in  the  industrial  basin. 

But  the  tactics  they  adopted  at  first  were  not  of  a  character 
to  please  their  Moscow  masters.  They  began  by  invading  shops 
and  marking  down  prices.  At  Dortmund  they  improved  upon 
these  tactics ;  they  sought  to  promote  the  general  strike  which 
the  Moscow  Internationale  has  always  insisted  should  be  the 
prelude  to  revolution.  Mines  and  factories  were  invaded  in 
quick  succession  and  the  workers  brought  out.  It  has  to  be 
said  that  thousands  of  miners  and  factory  workers  came  out, 
not  because  they  were  adherents  of  the  Moscow  gospel,  but  as 
a  protest  against  their  low  wages,  which  did  not  permit  them 
to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  killing  and  wounding 
at  Dortmund,  and  when  I  arrived  there  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  situation  I  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  move¬ 
ment  w^as  purely  economic  and  not  political,  that  the  Com¬ 
munists,  by  reason  of  their  Hundertschaften,  had  simply  taken 
charge  of  it.  It  was  fortunate  that  there  was  a  municipal  police 
at  Dortmund.  The  Communists  were  armed  with  grenades  and 
pistols,  but  the  police  got  the  upper  hand,  and  kept  it. 

The  ebullition  at  Gelsenkirchen  was  of  a  different  character. 
There  the  Communists  had  certainly  a  momentary  success. 
There  was  no  armed  force  in  the  town,  which  is  probably  the 
most  typically  labour  town  in  the  Ruhr,  to  take  the  place  of 
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the  expelled  Schiipoa,  or  Green  Police.  The  Bolsheviks 
attacked  the  shops,  pulled  down  prices,  and,  inflamed  by  their 
success,  sought  to  substitute  themselves  for  the  municipal  council, 
to  whom  the  Citizen  Protection  Force  and  the  fire  brigade  were 
responsible.  They  attacked  the  police  officers  and  captured  the 
building,  which  they  wrecked,  and  made  bonfires  of  the  police 
documents.  For  a  day  they  w^ere  masters  of  the  town,  and  their 
centurions,  with  red  brassards  on  their  arms  and  clubs  in  their 
hands,  conducted  themselves  as  rulers,  controlling  foot  traffic  in 
the  streets  and  superintending  the  sale  of  food.  But  they  were 
not  in  the  majority  at  Gelsenkirchen  any  more  than  at  Dort¬ 
mund,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  Ruhr  town.  The  Socialists  and 
the  Christian  trade  unionists  greatly  outnumbered  them.  How¬ 
ever,  they  obtained  what  they  did  not  possess  before  the  riot 
which  led  to  further  killing  and  wounding,  namely,  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Food  Prices  Commission  and  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  members  of  the  new  force  organised  for  policing  the  town. 

The  Communists  of  Gelsenkirchen  were  typical  of  their  kind  in 
the  Ruhr  on  whom  Moscow  was  relying  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Bolshevik  gospel.  They  were  mostly  young  men  who  eschew 
the  wearing  of  collars.  They  looked  more  like  desperadoes  than 
w'orkmen,  and  the  acts  of  some  of  them  w'ere  quite  in  keeping 
with  their  appearance.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town  and  brought  down  the  prices  of  meat  from  eight  thousand 
to  three  thousand  marks,  their  intention  was  to  proclaim  a  general 
strike  at  once.  But  this  movement  was  not  begun  at  Gelsen¬ 
kirchen  ;  it  was  started  in  the  Dortmund  district  and  finally 
spread  to  Gelsenkirchen  and  Bochum. 

It  was  at  Bochum  where  the  Communist  rising  was  checked. 
The  Bolsheviks  essayed  to  capture  the  town  as  they  had  taken 
Gelsenkirchen,  and  they  laid  siege  to  the  firemen’s  barracks. 
They  held  certain  districts  of  the  town,  and  in  these  they  insti¬ 
tuted  a  pass  control.  The  defenders,  who  called  themselves  the 
“  White  Guards,”  had  also  their  posts  of  control  in  that  section 
of  the  town  which  was  in  their  possession.  It  was  while  runnin.' 
the  gauntlet  of  these  posts  that  I  found  the  adversaries  of  the 
Communists,  though  largely  Nationalists,  comprised  workmen  of 
the  Socialist  persuasion.  After  a  supreme  attempt  to  capture  the 
barracks  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  ”  Reds  ”  found  that 
Bochum  was  not  to  be  won.  The  bond  fide  strikers  who  had  left 
their  work  at  the  mines  and  factories  because  the  wages  paid  to 
them  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  soaring  food  prices  were  not 
out  for  plunder  or  for  disturbing  public  peace,  and  they  held  aloof 
from  the  C-ommunists,  who  finally  retired  discomfited. 

Altogether  somelhing  like  forty  persons  were  killed  and  three 
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hundred  wounded  as  a  result  of  the  Communist  rising,  and  the 
Bolsheviks  themselves  suffered  the  heaviest  losses.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  this  bloodshed  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
towns  in  which  it  took  place  had  had  sufficient  police  protection. 
Neither  in  Dortmund,  Gelsenkirchen,  nor  Bochum  would  the 
Communists  have  dared  to  take  the  action  they  adopted  had  the 
Schupos  remained.  The  Green  Police,  an  armed  force,  was 
expelled  from  Kuhr  towns  because  its  members  were  engaging 
in  Nationalist  propaganda  and  adopting  every  means  for  thwart¬ 
ing  the  Occupation  Authorities.  When  they  left  the  municipali¬ 
ties  were  invited  to  organise  municipal  police  forces.  The  French 
imposed  two  conditions  :  the  names  and  the  number  of  the  men 
engaged  as  policemen  had  to  be  given  and  the  men  had  to  wear 
numbers  on  their  arms,  the  same  as  the  German  policemen  in 
the  British  zone  of  occupation. 

Several  municipalities  were  at  first  disposed  to  comply  with 
these  conditions.  Others  hesitated.  Finally  orders  came  from 
the  Berlin  Government  that  the  municipalities  had  not  to  organise 
police  forces  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  French.  The 
motives  which  actuated  this  decision  of  the  Cuno  Government 
are  not  clear.  One  is  forced  to  conjecture  that  the  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  police  force  organised  under 
the  French  conditions  would  he  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Occupation  Authorities,  and  would  therefore  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  their  aims.  Or,  again,  the  Government  may  have 
concluded  that  in  the  absence  of  a  properly  organised  police  force 
the  French  would  find  themselves  forced  to  intervene  if  serious 
troubles  occurred,  and  if  bloodshed  followed  armed  intervention 
the  moral  effect  produced  in  the  world  would  have  been  against 
the  occupation,  while  there  would  have  been  sympathy  for 
Germany. 

What  happened?  The  French  troops  acted  as  they  acted  at 
Mulheim,  where  the  Communists  tried  to  capture  the  Eathaus. 
That  is  to  say,  they  did  nothing.  They  remained  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  arguing  that  the  trouble,  of  a  purely  economic  charac¬ 
ter,  was  no  affair  of  theirs.  There  would  only  be  armed  inter¬ 
vention  if  the  security  of  French  soldiers  was  endangered.  At 
Bochum  both  sides  applied  to  the  French  for  arms,  but  their 
requests  were  refused.  The  only  people  who  were  allowed  arms 
were  the  firemen  and  the  criminal  police. 

The  Communist  rising  failed,  hut  it  caused  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  Berlin  Government  to  reflect.  Bochum  applied  for 
permission  to  constitute  a  municipal  police  force,  and  other  towns 
asked  for  their  criminal  police  to  be  armed ;  and  the  French 
reported  that  in  each  case  the  requests  had  been  granted. 
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The  upshot  of  the  strike  for  higher  wages  was  that  the 
deraands  were  conceded.  The  miners  were  given  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.,  or  10,000  marks  a  day.  In  the  case  of  the  Essen 
metalworkers  the  increase  was  100  per  cent,  on  the  March 
wages,  and  in  addition  each  man  was  paid  120,000  marks.  This 
can  only  be  a  makeshift  settlement  of  the  labour  troubles  in  the 
Ruhr,  for  the  longer  the  blockade  lasts  the  position  will  inevitably 
become  worse.  Note  what  occurred  immediately  after  the  men 
returned  to  work.  The  mark  fell  at  such  a  rate  as  to  suggest 
that  it  was  going  the  way  of  the  Austrian  crown,  and  again 
prices  rose.  Then  came  the  announcement  that  the  price  of 
coal  had  been  increased  by  50  to  59  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
district.  This  meant  an  increase  in  the  price  of  other  raw 
materials  such  as  iron,  potash,  and  cement.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Industrial  troubles  will  recur  in  the  Ruhr  as  long  as  the 
blockade  continues.  And  the  blockade  will  only  be  lifte<l  when 
tlie  French  and  Belgians  obtain  satisfactory  assurances  that  they 
will  be  paid.  Writing  this  paper  in  the  Ruhr,  I  can  only 
describe  what  I  see,  and  I  note  that  the  French  are  making 
arrangements  which  suggest  to  me  that  they  are  preparing  lo 
remain  in  the  industrial  basin  until  Germany  is  brought  to  heel. 
They  are  making  themselves  quite  comfortable,  and  are  showing 
no  signs  of  impatience.  They  are  perfecting  their  organisations 
and  gaining  in  strength  and  mastery  daily.  For  them  it  is  only 
a  case  of  waiting  until  Germany  throws  up  the  sponge. 

“  J’y  suis,  j’y  reste.”  Did  the  German  Government  not  think 
of  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  ?  It  has  been  computed 
that  it  has  already  spent  two  milliard  gold  marks  in  prosecuting 
this  policy  of  passive  resistance.  Can  it  point  to  any  tangible 
results  in  justification  of  this  policy?  Germany  has  conducted 
this  economic  struggle  as  she  conducted  the  war.  She  has  counted 
on  something  turning  up  to  get  her  out  of  her  dilemma.  Nothing 
turned  up.  At  the  outset  she  declared  that  it  was  not  her 
intention  to  make  any  proposals.  She  relied  on  what  she  thought 
was  a  perfect  unity  of  front  against  w'hich  the  French  and 
Belgians  could  not  prevail.  This  unity  of  front  is  no  longer 
cmjdiasised  even  in  the  German  newspapers.  Germany  was 
beaten  in  this  economic  struggle  when  she  ceased  to  receive  coal 
from  the  Ruhr,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  she  bad  not  the  courage 
to  admit  her  defeat. 


John  Bell. 
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Germany  is  in  these  days  a  country  of  immense  possibilities, 
portentous  to  many,  a  mystery  to  others — at  once  a  problem 
and  an  enigma.  The  problem  is  one  that  demands  immediate 
solution,  for  there  are  dangers  in  the  country  from  the  forces 
of  disorder,  under  the  impulsion  of  distress,  that  threaten  to 
shatter  the  fabric  of  European  stability.  At  the  same  time, 
the  enigma  that  darkens  the  situation  almost  baffles  the  under¬ 
standing.  Here  are  60,000,000  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
variously  industrious  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  deprived 
of  that  political  and  military  organisation  which  made  them 
formidable  in  the  world,  and  demanding  to  know  what  shall  be 
their  fate  in  a  dark  and  inscrutable  future ;  dependent  on  the 
wonderful  spring  of  their  own  vitality  in  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  and  constructive  progress,  and  dependent  not  less  on  the 
resources  of  other  countries  for  supplies  of  many  kinds  which 
make  their  national  life  possible ;  these  same  people  suffering 
under  the'  compression  of  external  circumstances  and  military 
duress  for  which  the  modern  world  has  no  parallel.  Nine  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  deluge  of  war  began  its  destruction,  and 
five  years  since  Germany,  driven  in  upon  herself  by  the  tragedy 
of  a  blockade  more  effective  than  any  recorded  in  naval  history, 
and  confronted  by  a  world  of  enemies,  at  last  gave  way.  And 
yet  war  is  still  in  the  country,  a  new  kind  of  war,  undeclared 
but  real,  and  the  military  grip  has  laid  hold  upon  a  most  vital 
part  of  her  organism  and  treated  her  people  dwelling  there, 
and  some  of  her  most  worthy  citizens,  in  a  manner  that  Ger¬ 
many  cannot  forget.  The  Germans  do  not  quail  before  this  new 
oppression.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  look  for  escape,  they 
are  resolute  to  withstand,  though  how  long  they  can  withstand 
without  disaster  no  one  can  foretell.  Torn  by  internal  strife, 
they  yet  preserve  an  unbroken  front.  The  very  attack  that  has 
been  delivered  upon  them  has  stimulated  extraordinary  qualities 
of  resistance,  produced  a  new  nationalism,  and,  unhappily,  has 
implanted  in  them  hatred  of  the  old  enemy  which  lies  deep  and 
smouldering,  though  even  now,  if  there  be  wisdom  in  the  world, 
it  may  be  stifled  and  not  inflamed. 

Into  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  between  France  and  Germany, 
caused  by  the  failure,  fully  explained  and  understood,  by  the 
latter  to  deliver  to  the  former  certain  inconsiderable  quantities 
of  coal,  coke,  and  wood,  I  will  not  enter  deeply.  But  there  are 
certain  things  that  must  be  said.  The  purpose  of  the  rulers  of 
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France  is  not  any  longer  concealed.  They  have  asked  for  impos¬ 
sible  suras  on  reparation  account  in  order  that  they  might  pursue 
the  course  upon  which  they  had  entered.  As  M.  Dariac  said 
they  would  not  let  Germany  get  rich  enough  to  pay.  A  highly 
placed  French  officer  on  the  Rhine,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  policy  of  the  French  Government  and  is  inspired  with  its 
ambitions,  confessed  to  me  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not 
enough.  In  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  jurists  of  the  world 
they  have  broken  it  already,  but  now  they  wish  to  destroy  it 
entirely.  It  guarantees  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  but  they  wish 
to  seek  their  “natural  frontier”  of  the  Rhine,  just  as  the 
Government  of  the  French  Revolution  stretched  out  their  ambi¬ 
tions  to  the  “  natural  frontier”  of  the  Schelde.  Let  the  State 
be  called  a  ‘  ‘  buffer  State  ”  ;  it  will  still  be  under  the  heel  of 
France,  a  new  Alsace-Lorraine,  perilous  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  If  the  much-used  and  abused  phrase  of  “  self-deter¬ 
mination  ”  has  any  meaning  whatever,  this  tragedy  will  not 
occur,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  just 
as  much  Germans  as  Yorkshiremen  are  Englishmen.  My  Frencli 
informant  seemed  unable  to  realise  this  point.  As  to  the  possi¬ 
bility,  or  even  probability,  of  revolution  in  Germany,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  accompanied  by  civil  war  or  Bolshevist  upheaval,  he  said, 
strangely  enough,  that  this  might  be  well,  since  then  Germany 
might  break  up — which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  French  policy. 
But  will  Europe  continue  to  look  on  and  witness  such  plans  in 
action  for  the  aggrandisement  of  an  ambitious  France? 

Three  other  convictions  or  conclusions  may  be  recorded,  based 
on  exhaustive  inquiry  covering  many  weeks  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,  and  they  are  these  :  — 

The  first  is  that  the  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  proceeds 
from  the  people  themselves.  The  French  reply  to  the  German 
Note  denied  this,  but  it  is  true.  I  have  talked  to  the  leaders 
of  the  great  trade  unions,  representing  a  million  men,  and  I 
know  that  these  workers  are  stronger  in  resistance  than  the 
Government  itself.  I  have  heard  it  from  the  workmen  in  their 
cottages.  I  know,  from  meeting  thinking  people  in  other  parts 
of  Germany,  that  there  was  uneasiness  lest  the  country  should 
not  support  the  Ruhr  workers  strongly  and  strenuously  in  their 
resistance  to  oppression.  The  quality  to  withstand  is  in  the 
Ruhr.  On  this  point  the  workers  have  not  had  any  dictation 
from  Berlin,  whence  have  issued  regulations  only. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  great  industrialists,  the  Government,  and  the  working 
classes  who  are  in  contact  with  realities,  have  never  refused, 
and  do  not  even  now'  refuse,  to  pay  reparations.  They  have 
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said  what  they  would  do,  and  discussion  and  not  rebuff  was  their 
due.  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  himself  said  to  me,  a  few  days 
before  he  was  arrested  in  order  to  be  condemned,  that  Germany 
had  lost  the  war  and  must  bear  the  consequences,  and  that 
Northern  France,  which  had  been  wasted  by  the  war,  must  be 
restored  by  German  labour,  with  German  materials,  and  at  the 
German  charge.  He  spoke  for  himself  and  others  like  him, 
and  we  see  how  little  such  declarations  have  been  heard  or 
heeded.  What  the  Germajis  have  wished  to  know  was  how 
much  and  when  they  were  to  pay,  always  within  the  limits  of 
possibilities.  A  prominent  merchant  at  Bremen  told  me  that 
he  would  give  half  his  remaining  fortune,  or  three-quarters,  if 
his  country  could  be  freed.  He  would  be  a  fool,  he  said,  not 
to  do  this,  for  then  he  could  begin  again.  The  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Dr.  Cuno,  declared  to  me,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
German  Note  reached  the  Powers,  that  he  had  not  put  his  hand, 
and  never  would  put  his  hand,  to  a  promise  that  Germany  could 
not  fulfil.  Yet  who  can  tell  what  Germany  can  pay?  Only  a 
searching  examination  by  international  financial  and  banking 
authorities  and  a  tribunal  of  the  Powers  can  reveal  this  secret. 
The  Germans  say  they  would  court  such  an  inquiry  and  would 
assist  it  in  every  possible  way.  If  the  tribunal  should  say  they 
can  pay  more  than  they  believe  to  be  possible,  they  will  ask 
to  be  shown  how’  this  is  to  be  done  while  the  Ruhr  is  occupied 
and  export  and  import  are  arrested. 

The  third  conclusion  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  security. 
When  I  discus.sed  this  vital  matter  last  year  with  Count  Lerchen- 
feld,  then  Minister  President  of  Bav.aria,  he  remarked  sadly  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  it  would  have  been  no  difficult 
thing  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  with  France,  but  the 
rejection  of  every  approach  in  that  direction  had  driven  Germany 
to  the  conclusion  that  France  was  an  inveterate  enemy.  I  can 
hardly  escape  the  belief  that,  by  recent  events,  his  words  have 
been  justified.  The  outlook  has  become  more  gloomy  with  every 
new  act  of  oppression,  but  still  there  is  hope,  if  the  French  will 
abandon  their  illogical  attitude  of  demanding  reparations  and 
yet  acting  as  if  to  destroy  the  means  of  obtaining  them — for 
ourselves  also — and  asking  for  security  while  implanting  feel¬ 
ings  of  exceeding  bitterness  which  make  security  ever  more 
difficult  to  guarantee.^  Cardinal  Schulte,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
described  to  me  the  French  action  as  unverstandlich — incom¬ 
prehensible.  With  relation  to  this  matter,  a  Reichstag  Deputy, 

(1)  The  condemnation  of  Herr  Krupp  von  Bohlen  and  the  Krupp  directors 
caused  a  wave  of  extreme  indignation  to  pass  over  (Jermany,  where  this  article 
is  written,''which  deepens  every  difiSculty. 
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representing  Hamburg,  related  to  me  an  epigram  made  in  a 
recent  speech  by  Dr.  Hellferich,  who  said  that  the  French  were 
indeed  seeking  security,  but  it  was  security  against  reparations. 
They  did  not  want  them,  but  the  political  purpose  of  weakening 
and  dismembering  Germany,  which  Germany  could  not  tolerate. 
Germany  is  disarmed  and  powerless,  and  cannot  understand  this 
demand  for  security  by  a  dominant  France.  The  Germans  say 
it  is  they  who  require  security,  and  not  France. 

Their  attitude  on  the  problem  of  frontier  security  was  ex¬ 
plained,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Social-Democrats,  by 
Herr  Sollmann,  who  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  Cologne 
in  the  Reichstag.  Writing  recently  in  the  Vonodrts,  he  said 
that  Germany  would  readily  agree  with  a  France  which  would 
hinder  a  new  Franco-German  war,  but  never  with  a  France 
which  regarded  the  word  “  security  ”  merely  as  an  excuse  for 
extending  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  France,  he  said,  was 
immensely  superior  in  power  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air, 
and  had  a  boundary  protected  and  strengthened  by  powerful 
fortresses,  and  could  overrun  Germany  whenever  she  pleased. 
Yet  Germany  is  ready  and  willing  frankly  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  security  with  France  and  the  Allies.  The  population 
of  the  Rhine  would,  the  Deputy  says,  be  glad  if  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  made  between  France  and  Germany  as  was 
established  between  Sweden  and  Norw’ay  in  1905.  There  would 
be  demilitarisation  of  a  wide  zone  in  both  countries,  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  garrisons,  fortresses,  magazines,  stores  of  weapons,  arma¬ 
ment  factories,  military  training  and  flying  grounds,  manoeuvres, 
su|q)orting  positions,  all  preparations  for  mobilisation,  the  use 
of  railways  for  military  transport,  and  other  warlike  prepara¬ 
tions.  With  good  will,  Herr  Sollmann  believes  the  guarding 
of  such  a  frontier  would  present  no  difficulties.  But  German 
doubts  will  begin  if  France  regards  such  a  frontier  as  the  first 
step  to  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  and  the  events  there  give  no  promise  to  those  who  seek 
mutual  trust  on  the  frontier.  The  Socialist  Deputy  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suggested  international  gendarmerie  or 
control  of  the  railways.  The  former  would  be  a  perpetual 
danger,  especially  in  case  of  social  disorder,  when  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  force  might  again  violate  German  soil.  The  Germans  w’ould 
guard  their  own  peace.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  rail- 
w’ays.  If  there  w'ere  a  strike  the  railways  would  come  under 
foreign  control — in  practice  French  control — and  the  present 
situation  would  be  reproduced.  He  holds  up  the  treatment  of  the 
Saar  district  as  a  warning  :  “  Jede  fremde  Besetzung  unter  einem 
Namen  wie  immer  bedeutet  das  Ende  der  deraokratischen 
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staatsburgerlichen  Freiheiten.”  Thus  do  the  Social-Democrats, 
through  their  spokesman,  explain  the  limits  to  which  they  are 
prepared  to  go.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  are  also 
the  views  of  the  German  Government. 

The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  the  sad  and  terrible  incidents 
which  have  arisen  from  it — of  which  few  have  been  reported  in 
England — the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  many  important  people 
who  have  merely  observed  the  instructions  of  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  expulsion  at  the  shortest  notice  of  a  multitude  of 
railway  servants,  policemen,  and  customs  officers,  with  their 
families,  irrespective  of  age  or  health,  with  the  loss  of  many 
of  their  possessions,  and  the  action  of  the  French  posts  at 
Vohwinkel,  Scharnhorst,  Hengstei,  and  other  places,  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  resentment,  distrust,  and  suspicion. 
The  Germans  believe  that  the  country  is  filled  with  spies. 
In  Essen  and  other  towns  public  affairs  are  not  discussed  within 
earshot  of  strangers.  Men  and  women  from  Alsace,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  other  countries  are  believed  to  be  in  this  service  in 
French  pay.  Into  all  places  of  public  resort  throughout  Ger¬ 
many  French  and  Belgian  subjects  are  forbidden  to  enter.  There 
are  warning  announcements  on  the  walls.  In  Berlin,  and  no 
doubt  other  places,  people  are  cautioned  to  be  watchful  of  French 
soldiers  or  others  going  about  in  the  uniforms  of  the  German 
e.xiielled  policemen  for  purposes  of  espionage.  The  tension  is 
greatest  in  the  Ruhr  and  on  the  Rhine,  but  it  exists  every¬ 
where,  though  perhaps  least  in  Saxony,  where  I  noticed  it  little. 
Still,  wherever  one  goes  one  finds,  probing  the  feeling  of  the 
people  concerning  the  Ruhr  afid  the  Rhine,  that  it  is  deep  and 
hitter.  In  Saxony  and  in  Eastern  Germany  there  is  suspicion 
also  of  the  neighbouring  States,  often  supposed  to  be  subsidised 
l)y  France,  and  the  frontier  rules  are  very  severe.  It  certainly 
was  significant  that,  as  soon  as  France  invaded  the  Ruhr,  the 
Poles  began  to  move,  and  would  have  moved  more  decidedly 
but  for  the  Russians  in  their  rear. 

The  new  Germany,  with  its  various  populations  and  opposing 
parties,  is  truly  an  enigma.  In  some  ways  it  cannot  be  for  a 
long  time  like  the  old  Germany,  which  was  a  rich  country,  a 
gieat  buyer  and  seller  in  the  world  market,  now  deprived  of 
one-eighth  of  its  area,  including  vast  resources  in  raw  materials 
and  agricultural  produce,  and  of  one-tenth  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  practical  extinction  of  the  middle  classes  under  the  grind¬ 
ing  poverty  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  is  a  terrible 
fact.  It  was  calculated  that  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  2,643 
times  in  February,  1923.  Pure  science  by  this  poverty  is 
threatened,  but  applied  science  may  survive,  because  it  is  in  the 
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service  of  industry  and  trade.  The  medical  profession  generallv 
is  in  a  dire  condition,  and  there  are  doctors  who  have  to  seek 
positions  in  some  trade  employment  to  them  new  and  strange 
1  heard  of  one  who  is  working  in  a  mine.  The  same  is  the 
situation  of  the  clergy.  Professors  and  students  find  it  difficult 
to  buy  books.  Some  can  only  afford  to  eat  one  meal  in  the 
day.  Many  earn  money  in  the  evenings  by  playing  in  orchestras 
in  cafes,  or  other  occupations,  and  a  large  number  work  during 
the  vacations  in  building,  quarrying,  mining,  and  labouring  in 
the  fields  in  order  to  support  themselves  during  their  courses 
of  study,  for  few  have  parents  able  to  supply  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1922,  60,000  students  were  so  working,  being  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  number.  The  extent  to  which  capital 
has  disappeared  is  astonishing.  I  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  sum 
of  100,000  marks  was  lent  on  mortgage  some  years  ago,  when 
it  was  equivalent  to  £5,000.  The  capital  is  now  about  to  be 
repaid  in  paper  marks,  worth  much  less  than  £1 !  People  who 
lived  in  comfort,  educated  their  families,  entered  into  social  life 
and  enjoyments,  visited  the  theatre  and  the  opera  often,  went  lo 
some  home  or  foreign  health  resort  in  the  summer,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  now  are 
compelled  to  let  part  of  their  houses,  if  they  have  houses  at 
all,  keep  no  maid,  are  compelled  to  let  their  daughters  take 
up  some  clerk-like  or  other  occupation,  can  very  rarely  visit  any 
place  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  rarely  can  seek  health  anywhere. 
Many  of  the  smaller  capitalists  and  rentiers  can  no  longer  sup- 
{X)rt  themselves,  but  only  in  case  of  dire  necessity  can  they 
obtain  some  relief  from  the  public  authority.  Not  a  few  are 
unable  to  buy  a  daily  new8pai)er,  and  the  Press  itself  is  in  a 
decadent  state. 

The  hardest  cases  are  of  those  who  can  no  longer  work,  includ¬ 
ing  widows  and  spinsters,  and  these,  through  underfeeding,  lose 
the  power  of  resistance,  and,  when  they  fall  ill,  die.  On  this 
matter  Dr.  Maas,  of  the  relief  office  at  Elberfeld,  sent  to  me  a 
distressing  document,  and  showed  that,  while  the  support  of  a 
family  of  five  required  in  January,  1922,  1,825  marks,  the  figure 
rose  to  67,955  marks  at  the  beginning  of  1923,  and  in  April  to 
267,346  marks.  The  race  of  wages  to  overtake  this  stupendous 
rise  is  never  successful,  and  is  ever  losing  ground,  so  that  the 
working  classes  can  no  longer  maintain  their  former  standard 
of  life,  nor,  therefore,  their  working  power.  There  are  recorded 
cases  of  working  men  in  some  districts  who  go  to  work  in  the 
morning  having  partaken  of  only  a  small  piece  of  dry  bread. 
The  most  serious  consideration  for  the  poor  is  their  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  milk  for  their  children.  Dr.  Russ,  medical 
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officer  at  Elberfeld,  told  me  that  the  consequences  would  soon 
be  an  increase  in  rickets,  scrofulous  infections,  and  tubercular 
diseases.  In -these  districts  the  faces  of  the  children  tell  the 
tale.  At  Essen  the  situation  is  even  worse.  In  1913-14  the 
daily  supply  of  milk  was  0.75  litre,  in  1922  0.31  litre,  and  in 
February,  1923,  0.038  litre.  At  Barmen,  in  1922,  there  were 
20  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  in  February,  1923,  43,  and  in 
March  37.  The  medical  officer  in  charge  of  children’s  welfare 
at  Barmen  records  a  terrible  increase  in  defective  bone  formation 
(osteo|>sathyrosis)  in  infants  and  children.  In  Prussia  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1922 
were  more  numerous  than  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  year. 

There  are  parts  of  Germany  where  the  sad  infliction  of  ill¬ 
ness  u{)on  children,  which,  if  they  live,  will  affect  their  whole 
lives,  does  not  exist  in  the  same  degree.  In  Saxony,  for 
example,  the  children  generally  look  healthy  and  are  not  greatly 
deprived  of  the  joys  of  childhood. 

From  distressing  conditions  like  those  I  have  described  I  pass 
to  one  aspect  of  the  enigma  of  Germany.  In  external  appear¬ 
ance  she  is  prosperous.  There  is  no  visible  sign  of  poverty, 
nor,  unless  one  looks  deeply,  of  distress.  Much  constructive 
wqrk  is  in  progress,  banks  are  being  enlarged,  passenger  and 
cargo  shii>s  are  being  built,  and  all  the  operations  of  civic  and 
national  life  display  intensive  activity.  The  opera  houses  and 
theatres  are  filled,  the  hotels  and  restaurants  generally  are 
prosperous,  and  little  or  nothing  seems  wanting  to  the  observer. 
The  people  also  are  well-dressed  in  every  class.  The  truth  is 
tliat  those  who  are  poor  hide  their  poverty  from  the  stranger. 
There  is  a  natural  self-respect  also  in  the  German  people  which 
impels  them  to  keep  themselves  and  their  houses  in  order,  their 
gardens  well  tended,  the  streets  of  their  towns  swept  and  clean. 
A  great  deal  of  wealth  is  undoubtedly  in  the  country,  for  there 
are  many  evidences  of  luxury,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
by  the  beautiful  objects  and  costly  flowers  in  the  shops  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  motor  cars.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
display  results  from  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  decrease 
in  the  external  purchasing  jxiwer  of  the  mark,  and  its  uncertain 
value  internally,  has  caused  many  people  to  expend  their  earn¬ 
ings  in  solid  possessions,  which  will  not  lose,  and  may  gain, 
in  value.  So  long  as  the  mark  retains  its  internal  value,  and 
can  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  internal  resources  and 
the  employment  of  internal  material,  the  activity  will  continue, 
and  undoubtedly  Germany  has  been  taught  by  the  war  and  its 
consequences  to  develop  her  internal  resources  immensely. 

With  relation  to  this  strange  situation  in  which  no  one  saves 
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money,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  the  new  parable  of  the  pro¬ 
digal  son.  The  old  father  divided  his  wealth  equally  between 
his  two  sons,  counselling  each  to  live  well  and  soberly  and 
preserve  his  capital  in  safety.  The  good  son  placed  his  money 
at  interest  in  a  bank.  The  prodigal  called  his  friends  together, 
and,  after  a  riotous  time,  found,  on  rueful  reflection,  that  he 
possessed  nothing  save  a  cellarful  of  empty  bottles.  Then  came 
the  war  and  its  consequences,  and  the  good  son  went  to  his 
bank,  and  took  out  his  marks,  which  had  fallen  so  low  that  he 
could  only  support  himself  for  a  day,  while  the  prodigal  remem¬ 
bered  his  bottles  and  sold  them  for  a  fabulous  sum.  This  is 
one  aspect  of  the  question.  There  is  another  which  appeals  to 
many  Germans.  By  spending  money  in  building  and  improving, 
they  can  employ  their  earnings  or  possessions  to  profit,  and 
can,  at  the  same  time,  escape  taxation  on  the  moneys  so 
employed.  Some  are  the  more  tempted  to  do  this  by  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  heavy  taxation  of  wealth  is  directed 
to  the  payment  of  reparations  to  the  oppressing  Powers.  This 
is  the  personal  point  of  view.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
general  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  reparations  must  be 
paid.  There  is  also  another  consideration.  Unemployment  is 
a  greater  evil  in  Germany  than  in  England  because  of  the  {)oli- 
tical  dangers  of  disorder  and  Communistic  outbreaks.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  Germans  that  Russian  money  is  employed  in  the 
propaganda  of  destruction.  Therefore  it  is  a  primary  interest 
to  keep  men  employed,  and  they  are  paid  at  high  rates  in  paper 
money.  In  some  trades  unemployment  is  increasing,  but  gener¬ 
ally  the  w'orking  days  or  hours  are  reduced,  and  the  men  are 
kept  from  the  streets.  The  German  workman  still  loves  his 
w’ork,  and  while  he  can  have  employment  he  will  not  give  way 
to  the  new  forces  of  disorder.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  he 
is  now  much  given  to  games  and  sports,  and  just  as  in  England 
great  crowds  will  gather  to  watch  a  football  match.  This 
undoubtedly  is  one  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  German 
army,  which  gave  scope  for  the  activities  of  most  of  the  young 
men,  whose  spirits  and  activity  are  now  displayed  in  games. 

But,  looking  deeply,  the  situation  is  not  healthy.  The 
depreciation  of  the  mark  is  breaking  Germany  economically  and 
morally.  A  thousand  marks  saved  at  the  end  of  the  war  would 
not  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  to-day.  Investment  of  marks  rendering 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  in  1914,  which  would  buy  100  eggs, 
would  now,  if  the  interest  were  increased  to  25  per  cent.,  not 
suffice  to  buy  a  single  egg.  This  illustration  suffices  to  show 
how’  fallacious  are  deductions  made  from  the  increased  dividends 
paid  by  German  companies.  Indeed,  if  the  values  of  capital 
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and  interest  are  examined,  it  must  appear  that  German  capi¬ 
talists,  especially  the  smaller  capitalists,  must  have  lost  75  per 
cent,  of  their  resources.  There  is  another  test  by  which  the 
alleged  prosperity  of  Germany  may  be  tested.  Let  us  take  the 
matter  of  coal.  Consumption  fell  from  2,688  kilos,  per  head  of 
the  population  in  1913  to  2,428  kilos,  in  1922,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction,  takin"  the  increased  output  of  lignite  and  calculating 
it  in  coal  value,  from  3,116  kilos,  to  2,613  kilos.  The  amount 
available  for  export  would  be,  on  these  figures,  11.3  million  tons 
in  1922,  but  the  reparation  requirements  were  19  million  tons. 
There  were  various  unproductive  processes  in  delivering  this  coal, 
and  the  deficit  had  to  be  made  good  by  purchasing  coal  abroad. 
The  loss  of  the  Silesian  coalfields  accentuated  the  difficulty. 
These  considerations,  based  on  the  output  of  a  basic  product, 
show  that  the  situation  of  Germany  is  not  what  many  people 
believe  it  to  be.  The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
statistics  concerning  the  production  of  ores  and  metals. 

What  is  the  outlook  of  this  Germany,  brought  to  a  poverty 
which  inflicts  dire  distress  upon  multitudes,  reduced  in  territory, 
importing  more  than  she  exports,  with  the  very  backbone,  as  it 
were,  taken  out  from  her — that  vast  middle-class  which  made 
Germany  great  in  philosophy,  science,  music,  and  all  the  arts — 
with  a  new  race  growing  up  to  whom  the  great  war  is  but  a 
nightmare  of  childhood — what  shall  this  Germany  be?  Some 
people,  knowing  the  danger  that  threatens  pure  science  and 
letters  in  the  country,  discern  a  new  materialism  rising  as  a 
portent,  but  seeking  escape  in  strange  mysticism,  spiritualism, 
and  sometimes  in  a  species  of  neo-Buddhism  !  There  are  psycho¬ 
logists  who  watch,  and  think  they  discover  in  German  thought, 
expressed  in  various  forms  of  art,  an  intellectual  growth  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  some  prickly  cactus  embodied  with  a  glorious 
but  unhealthy  orchid.  No  doubt  there  may  be  strange  move¬ 
ments  in  the  German  mind,  and  no  one  can  foretell  what  will 
be  the  intellectual  and  moral  future  of  the  country. 

But  these  eccentricities  or  manifestations,  call  them  what  we 
will,  are  found  only  in  the  “  Intelligenzia.”  They  do  not  stir 
the  solid  mass  of  the  German  people,  who  are  destined  yet, 
whatever  tragedies  they  may  go  through,  to  become  again  a 
great  people,  none  the  worse  for  having  been  tried  as  by  fire. 
The  world  will  do  well  to  regard  them  as  friends  and  not  as 
enemies.  Tt  is  not  to  the  interest  of  anyone  that  Germany 
should  he  disintegrated.  The  crippling  of  Germany’s  purchasing 
pow'er  would  be  a  disaster  for  British  industry.  “  Echt 
Englisch,”  as  a  guarantee  of  quality,  was  often  seen  in  German 
shops  before  the  war.  British  woollen  and  cotton  goods  were 
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especially  renowned  in  Germany.  Our  Dominions  can  find  in 
that  country  a  great  market  for  raw  cotton,  wool,  corn,  hides 
rubber,  and  many  other  products.  The  interchange  of  produce 
and  manufactures  is  for  the  good  of  all  countries.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  the  use  of  British  capital  in  Germany,  ft 
should  be  our  effort,  therefore,  by  good  and  strong  statesman¬ 
ship,  to  lift  this  incubus,  to  stay  this  destruction.  Europe 
cannot  be  stable  while  disorder  is  in  progress.  There  are  great 
dangers  that  may  yet  be  forestalled.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
what  may  happen  if  the  mark  be  so  reduced  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Germany  to  continue  the  purchases  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  which  she  requires  in  order  to  prevent  more 
widespread  suffering,  unemployment  riots,  and  conceivably  civil 
war.  These  are  possibilities,  but  they  may  be  stopped  by  wise 
and  temperate  action  of  the  Powers.  As  has  been  shown  above, 
the  poison  of  hate  has  inevitably  sunk  deep  in  the  German  heart, 
but  with  wise  dealing,  and  the  undoing  of  some  of  the  evils 
that  have  been  done,  especially  in  condemnations  and  expulsions, 
this  hatred  may  be  allayed. 

The  sword  of  Damocles  must  no  longer  hang  over  Germany’s 
head.  She  must  be  master  in  her  own  house  as  an  independent 
State.  Then  she  can  recover  herself,  pay  her  indemnities  on 
a  scale  that  will  not  cripple  her,  and  resume  her  trade.  It  is 
recognised  everywhere,  and  probably  nowhere  better  than  in  the 
City  of  London,  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  Ruhr  situation 
must,  as  it  is  already  doing,  stultify  European  trade  and  post¬ 
pone  the  restoration  of  sound  economic  conditions.  There  should 
be  no  repetition  of  the  rude  rebuff  to  all  approaches.  Germany 
is  quite  willing  to  enter  on  equal  terms  into  negotiations  with 
the  Powers,  but  the  settlement  must  be  economic  and  not 
political. 

Assuming  that  an  agreement  will  ultimately  be  reached  on 
this  vital  question,  a  natural  grouping  of  political  forces  will  follow. 
From  all  indications  which  one  gathered  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  France  had  elected  to  withdraw  from  close  understanding 
with  Great  Britain.  However  regrettable  that  would  be,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  consequence,  we  should,  as  indeed  w'e 
ought,  to  draw  nearer  to  Germany.  It  is  our  interest  to  develop 
friendly  relations  with  that  country,  to  promote  the  interchange 
of  trade  with  the  whole  of  Empire,  and  to  obtain  reparations. 
The  war  has  long  been  over,  and  those  who  know  the  German 
people  know  well  that  of  all  peoples  they  are  nearest  to  our¬ 
selves.  An  understanding  with  Germany  should  not  exclude  a 
sound  understanding  with  France,  wdiich  it  is  our  highest  interest 
and  strongest  desire  to  maiTitain.  The  Powers  should  be  in 
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good  iinderstandin"  with  one  another.  But  the  first  business 
is  to  solve  the  Euhr  problem,  bring  about  evacuation,  probably 
give  some  guarantee  to  France,  and  enter  into  conference  on  the 
Keparations  difficulty. 

John  Leyland. 

Berlin,  May  12th. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  German  Memorandum  to 
the  Powers  has  been  presented,  with  its  offer  to  submit  every¬ 
thing  to  inquiry  and  to  give  guarantees.  The  question  of  passive 
resistance  has  been  raised  afresh,  and,  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
the  attitude  of  France  and  Belgium  is  unknown.  Meanwhile, 
the  situation  in  Germany  has  growm  very  much  worse  and  the 
dangers  have  increased.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  the 
future  will  bring.  The  country  becomes  {X)orer  every  day.  The 
rich  may  indeed  be  richer,  but  the  middle-class  population  is  in 
the  direst  distress,  and  it  is  only  well  with  those  who  can  work. 
With  them,  too,  the  struggle  becomes  ever  more  difficult,  owing 
to  the  decreased  value  of  money,  and  the  prices  rising  higher  and 
higher.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  discontent  and  unsettle¬ 
ment  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  and  the  approach  of 
hunger,  with  all  its  consequences.  Communist  incendiaries  seized 
the  opportunity  to  inflame  the  people,  and  strikes  and  disorder 
spread.  How  far  this  may  go  no  one  can  tell,  but  there  is  such 
solid  strength  in  the  German  people  that  they  may  yet  withstand 
the  evil.  The  approach  of  winter,  if  nothing  intervene,  will 
be  the  supreme  test. 

The  position  of  the  Government  has  become  more  difficult,  but 
there  are  no  leaders  wishful  to  assume  its  responsibilities.  Only 
by  revolution  is  it  likely  to  be  overthrown.  Meanwhile  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  people  and  the  industrialists 
are  wishful  and  willing  to  pay.  It  was  crazy  madness  to 
expect  them  to  pay  £11 ,000 ,000 ,000.  Bankers  do  not  understand 
such  sums.  It  was  still  absurd  to  ask  for  £6,000,000,000.  Their 
own  Note  promised  £1,200,000,000.  That  may  well  be  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  certainly,  with  a  moratorium  in  some  form,  they 
could  pay  £800,000,000  more. 

From  all  appearances,  the  great  industrialists,  m  *'^’thstanding 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  are  all  willing  to  support  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  their  statement  showed,  they  were  wishful  to  lay 
down  terms,  but  undoubtedly  anything  unreasonable  will  be  over¬ 
come.  If  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  minimum  payment  for  repara¬ 
tions,  at  agreed  dates,  of  say  £2,000,000,000,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  fix  a  maximum.  There  is  such  vitality  and  working  power  in 
the  German  people  that  their  progress  is  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
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surprising  if  once  they  are  set  free,  and  if  labour  troubles  can  be 
avoided.  But  it  will  not  do  to  regard  Germany  as  a  milch-cow 
from  which  supplies  may  be  drawn  perpetually.  A  maximum 
responsibility  must  therefore  sooner  or  later  be  established. 
Neither  the  industrialists  nor  the  workers  will  be  content  to 
labour  perpetually  as  bond-slaves.  The  monstrous  special 
ordinances,  which  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Rhineland  agree¬ 
ment,  must  be  withdrawn.  Proscriptions,  fines,  and  imprison- 
raents  must  end.  The  Ruhr  must  be  freed  from  its  trammels. 
It  must  be  restored  to  its  working  power,  and  hardships  and 
brutalities  must  be  arrested.  As  one  of  the  great  industrialists 
recently  wrote  to  me,  the  people  are  “  willing  and  desirous  to 
reconstruct,  but  as  free  men  and  not  in  serfdom.” 

Finally,  something  may  be  said  on  the  question  of  protection 
or  security,  which  has  been  incongruously  and  strangely  compli- 
cated  with  that  of  reparations.  On  this  question  of  security  the 
Germans  say  they  do  not  know  what  is  meant.  They  refer  to 
the  general  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  have  reduced  them  to  military  impotence,  and  especially 
to  Part  III.,  sec.  iii.,  whereby  fortifications  are  forbidden  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  bank  within  50  kilo¬ 
metres  of  the  river,  as  also  the  stationing  or  maintenance  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  the  same  region.  But  all  Germans  are  agreed,  if 
“  security  ”  for  France  means  the  dismemberment  of  Germany, 
they  will  not  tolerate  it.  For  them  the  question  does  not  exist. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  League  of  Nations  if 
that  august  body  be  called  in  to  break  up  their  country  against 
its  will. 


J.  L. 
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In  the  April  number  of  Thb  Fobtniqhtly  Eeview  I  vjuitured  to 
predict  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable  to  a  long  continuance 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Government,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
“Probability  seems  to  point  to  a  more  rapid  end.”  I  confess 
that  I  had  not  in  mind,  in  making  that  prophecy,  the  lament¬ 
able  breakdown  in  health  which  has  within  the  last  few  weeks 
terminated  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  tenure  of  the  Premiership.  That 
is  an  event  which  has  brought  with  it  a  serious  loss  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  and  a  still  greater  loss  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  Empire.  Public  sympathy  has  been  so  keen 
and  so  universally  expressed  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here 
to  dwell  on  it,  but  I  need  only  say  that  nobody  could  have  a 
stronger  sense  of  that  loss,  or  a  greater  admiration  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  than  the  present  writer,  an 
admiration  I  had  the  honour  to  express  to  him  as  a  political 
opponent  as  long  ago  as  1916.  The  only  parallel,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  in  our  political  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  catastrophe 
of  Canning’s  death  in  1827,  when  that  brilliant  Minister,  after 
undergoing  the  bitterest  opposition  from  his  former  allies,  died 
in  August  of  that  year,  having  held  the  highest  office  in  the 
State  for  exactly  120  days.  There  is,  indeed,  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  men — one  modest,  single-minded,  actuated  by 
a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  the  other  ambitious,  avid  of  power, 
and  perhaps  not  too  scrupulous  as  to  how  he  obtained  it.  But 
the  personal  misfortune  is  the  same,  though  we  may  have 
grounds  for  hope  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  retirement  is  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that  he  will  regain  a  capacity  for  public  service. 

To  the  Conservative  Party  his  resignation  is  a  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Character,  as  other  public  men  are  beginning 
to  find,  ”  character  is  destiny,”  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the 
party  to  replace  a  leader  who  had  won  the  respect  and  the  liking 
of  even  his  keenest  political  opponents.  More  particularly  is 
this  the  case  at  a  time  when  the  Tory  Party,  like  the  Liberal 
Party,  is  rent  by  divisions,  personal  hatreds,  and  political  suspi¬ 
cions,  which  have  not  yet  produced  their  full  effect  on  its 
fortunes. 

The  Government  has  now  been  reconstituted  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin.  In  the  main  it  is  the  old  Govern¬ 
ment  over  again ;  but  it  presents  one  or  two  features,  both  as 
regards  the  men  it  has  admitted,  and  those  it  has  excluded, 
which  are  of  special  interest  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
personal  wishes  and  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  new 
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Prime  Minister.  Lord  Curzon  remains,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  will  loyally  serve  his  present  chief  as  he  served 
his  former  ones.  The  almost  universal  opinion  is  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  personal  merits  of  Lord  Curzon,  it  would  have  been  a 
mistake,  even  for  a  Conservative  Ministry,  to  have  its  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  official  Opposition  is 
now  constituted  by  the  Labour  Party,  which  is  unrepresented 
in  that  House.  Lord  Curzon ’s  knowledge  and  experience  of 
foreign  affairs  is  unquestioned,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  is  fortunate, 
and  should  be  grateful,  that  he  retains  him' as  his  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  whether 
in  the  Cabinet  or  outside  it,  there  have  been  no  changes  of  any 
moment,  though  the  distribution  of  offices  among  Ministers  has 
been  slightly  altered.  Thus,  Major  Boyd  Carpenter  has  been 
replaced  in  the  important  post  of  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  by  Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks,  who  remains  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  That,  by  common  consent,  is  a  change  for  the 
better.  But  the  striking  features  of  the  new  Government  are 
that  it  will  have,  not  immediately  it  seems,  but  “  in  two  or  three 
months,”  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  old  Liberal  Party,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  McKenna,  and 
that  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  Conservative  Ministers  who 
opposed  the  dissolution  of  the  Coalition,  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  \i.  Worthington-Evans,  who  becomes  Postmaster-General. 
For  the  moment,  Mr.  Baldwin  remains  his  own  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  offer  to,  and  the  acceptance  by,  Mr.  McKenna  of  the 
second  place  in  a  purely  Conservative  Government — in  one,  in 
fact,  which  makes  a  great  point  of  its  purity  and  its  homogeneity 
— is  an  event  w'hich  has  struck  the  country  as  one  of  first-class 
importance.  As  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Baldw'in 
could  not  have  found  a  better  man,  or  one  in  whom  not  only  what 
is  called  ”  The  City,”  but  the  nation  has  more  complete  confi¬ 
dence.  Not  only  is  he  a  financial  expert — still  more  expert  than 
he  was  when  he  held  the  office  years  ago,  by  reason  of  his  study 
of  the  art  of  banking  in  the  interval — but  he  is  a  man  of  courage, 
as  he  showed  by  his  determined  resistance  to  the  weakening  of 
the  Navy  when  he  was  First  Ix)rd  of  the  Admiralty,  and  as  he 
is  now  showing  by  his  disregard  of  old  political  ties  in  taking 
office  in  a  Tory  Government.  His  exposition  of  the  advantages 
of  the  settlement  of  the  debt  to  America  was  masterly,  and  was 
the  only  one  which  really  explained  the  problem  so  that  he  who 
ran  could  read.  He  is  credited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  however, 
with  a  belief  that  the  capacity  of  Germany  to  pay  very  large 
indemnities  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  it  must  be  taken 
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for  granted  that  he  has  discussed  that  matter  with  Mr.  Baldwin, 
iiiid  that  there  is  no  serious  divergence  between  them.  If  there 
sliould  be  a  serious  divergence,  his  term  of  office  will  be  short,  for 
the  Government  as  a  whole  is  determined  that  Germany  shall 
be  treated  with  justice,  indeed,  but  with  rigorous  justice.  In  all 
other  affairs,  Mr.  McKenna  is  an  ideal  Chancellor,  and  he  will 
bring  to  the  Front  Bench  a  capacity  for  debate  which  is  not  too 
conspicuous  among  most  of  its  present  occupants. 

The  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  place  to  Mr.  McKenna,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  he  did  not  make,  and  was  prevented  from 
making,  an  offer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  one  which  requires 
some  careful  analysis,  and  has  given  rise  to  ironic  comment. 
Even  The  Times,  which  regards  Mr.  McKenna’s  appointment  as 
a  great  coup,  is  moved  to  say  :  “  However  willing  Mr.  McKenna^ 
may  have  been  to  return  to  political  life,  there  is  a 
certain  daring,  in  the  rather  unusual  circumstances,  in 
the  appointment  which  prompts  a  suspicion  that  the 
Prime  Minister  possesses  qualities  which  have  not  been 
wholly  explored  by  his  admirers.”  The  Morning  Post 
apparently  consoles  itself  by  remarking  that  Mr.  McKenna’s 
appointment  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact,  and,  until  it  is, 
declines  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  prospect  of  Mr.  McKenna  becoming  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  awakened  any  marked  cordiality  in  the 
breast  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Possibly  he  may  be  waiting 
‘‘for  two  or  three  months  ”  to  see  what  the  party  really  thinks 
about  it. 

The  exclusion,  or  the  non-inclusion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Eobert  Horne  stands  in  glaring  contrast  to  this  enlistment  of  a 
former  political  enemy.  Sir  Eobert  Horne,  as  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
predecessor,  and  the  author  of  the  great  surplus  of  19-22-1923, 
which  has  gone  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  also  as  being  in 
closest  business  relationship  with  the  Prime  Minister,  was  natur¬ 
ally  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Baldwin  appealed  to  join  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There,  it  would  seem, 
he  had  a  free  hand.  But  for  reasons  which  can  be  guessed,  but 
have  not  been  stated.  Sir  Eobert  Horne  found  himself  unable  to 
accept.  Next,  though  the  chronological  sequence  of  these 
negotiations  is  only  a  matter  of  surmise,  the  Prime  Minister 
turned  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  it  was  not  to  be ;  his  natural 
desire  to  secure  real  union  was  checkmated  :  his  offer  was  not 
made,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  remains  outside  the  Ministry.  That 
is  a  |X)rteiitous  fact,  and  one  which  may,  and  probably  will,  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Government  and  the 
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party.  Nobody  in  his  senses,  apart  from  the  purely  partisan 
issue,  can  doubt  that  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
Robert  Horne  of  itself  would  strengthen  the  Government,  or  that 
their  exclusion  will  seriously  weaken  if.  Why  was  it  that  the  ^ 
Prime  Minister  found  himself  unable  to  get  their  help?  ^ 

The  Morning  Post  answers  this  question  in  its  own  unique 
manner  :  “  However  that  may  be,  it  would  seem  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  done  his  best  to  restore  those  fallen  angels  of  Con¬ 
servatism  to  their  pristine  brightness.  But,  if  we  may  vary  the 
metaphor,  he  insisted  on  treating  with  them  individually,  and  not 
as  a  Trades  Union  engaged  in  collective  bargaining.”  In  plain 
language,  while  the  Tory  Party,  or  the  Diehard  section  of  it,  ' 

were  agreeable  to  take  back  Sir  Robert  Horne,  they  would  have  j 

no  dealings  with  the  whole  band  who  had  opposed  the  Carlton  1 

Club  decision,  and  who  had  not  yet  been  completely  disinfected  ’ 

from  the  terrible  disease  of  Lloyd-Georgeism.  They  were,  in  the  j 

mass,  what  is  called  in  Medicine,  ‘‘carriers  of  infection,”  and  ' 

to  let  them  loose  on  the  primitive  wholesomeness  of  the  Tory  I 

Government  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  in  political  ^ 

hygiene.  Taken  one  by  one,  they  could  be  watched,  and  iso-  : 

lated,  if  necessary,  but  collectively  it  would  be  like  introducing 
a  horde  of  typhus  patients  into  a  healthy  community.  Yet  one  ^ 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  was  one  particularly  virulent 
case  which,  at  all  hazards,  they  were  determined  to  exclude.  ' 
What  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  to  the  orthodox  Liberals,  Lord  Birken¬ 
head  is  to  the  Conservatives.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  ‘‘  Irish  Surrender  ”  ;  his  bitter  tongue  was  long  the  terror 
of  the  well-meaning  Tory  peer  who  ventured  to  criticise  him  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  silent, 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  attack  the  Government  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
on  more  than  one  question.  If  Lord  Salisbury  has  any  influence 
in  Conservative  councils,  it  is  entirely  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
not  forgo  his  revenge  for  many  a  virulent  jibe  from  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellor.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  Lord  Younger  would 
be  unable  to  view  with  equanimity  the  return  to  office  of  the  man 
who  wished  to  confine  him  to  the  humble  place  of  ‘‘Cabin 
boy  ”  in  the  Tory  ship. 

But  if  the  union  of  the  Conservative  Party  is  by  no  means 
complete,  the  re-union  of  the  Liberals  is  in  still  worse  case.  The 
meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at  Buxton  disclosed, 
on  the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  so-called  Liberals,  a  distrust 
and  a  fear  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  which  reached  the  level  of  a 
monomania.  A  foretaste  of  what  would  happen  at  that  meeting 
had  been  given  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  the  President 
of  the  Liverpool  Federal  Council,  in  which  with  characteristic 
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bluntness,  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wanted  to  rejoin 
the  Liberal  Party  only  because  he  had  been  “kicked  out”  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  that  the  Liberals  would  have  none 
of  him.  That  pronouncement,  repeated  at  the  conference,  was 
to  all  appearance  quite  congenial  to  the  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  Buxton.  Another  member  objected  to  a  conference  of 
the  leaders  of  the  two  sections  because,  if  they  did  so,  “  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  soon  find  another  newspaper  magnate,  and 
I  would  betray  them  once  again.”  Even  the  chairman  of  the 

!  meeting,  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  said  :  “  I  am  asked.  Has  not  the 

j  time  come  to  let  bygones  be  bygones? — I  say  yes,  if  there  is 
repentance.  I  do  not  use  that  word  in  any  offensive  sense.  .  .  . 
It  really  means  that  they  now  recognise  the  mistakes  they  have 
made,  and  are  prepared  to  come  back  to  us  and  acknowledge 
their  mistakes.”  Having  thus  emphasised  the  necessity  of  the 
‘  “white  sheet,”  Sir  Donald  went  on  to  put  what  is  really  his 

‘  objection  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends.  “After  all 

i  it  is  a  matter  of  confidence.  We  will  gladly  welcome  to  our 

■  ranks  old  friends  in  whom  we  used  to  have  confidence,  if  we  had 

reasonable  grounds  for  being  sure  of  them  now.”  The  impli- 
I  cation  is  plain  and  unmistakable.  Sir  Donald  Maclean  and 
Mr.  Holt  and  the  rest  have  not  confidence  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
j  and  Mr.  Churchill,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  that  confidence 
being  restored. 

!  Meanwhile  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  spares  no  effort  to  be 
:  allowed  to  rejoin  his  old  party.  The  moment  Mr.  Bonar  Law 

resigned,  he  hastened  to  assure  the  political  world  that  now 
every  tie  which  bound  the  National  Liberal  members  to  support 
a  Conservative  Government  was  broken.  It  was  Mr.  Bonar 
'  Law’s  Government,  and  no  other,  that  at  the  General  Election 
=  they  had  promised  to  uphold.  The  demonstration  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  as  convincing  as  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  Yet  it  did 
not  apparently  convince.  In  particular  it  did  not  convince  those 
Conservative  electors  who  had  given  their  votes  to  National 
i  Liberals  because  they  thought  they  could  rely  on  them  to  support 
a  Conservative  Government,  and  who  would  not  have  voted  for 
them  if  they  had  not  so  promised.  Nor  did  it  convince  the 
Liberals  who  saw  these  same  members  practically  still  accepting 
the  Tory  whip  and  voting  steadily  for  the  new  Government  as 
they  had  voted  for  the  old  one.  Once  again,  the  legal  mind  of 
j  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  too  ingenious  for  the  plain  man  who 
I  bases  his  conduct  not  on  technicalities  but  on  faith  and  honour. 

J  It  must  be  quite  obvious  by  now  that  the  only  way  in  which 
these  National  Liberal  members  who  owe  their  return  to  Con¬ 
servative  votes  can  regain  their  freedom  is  by  resigning  their 
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seats  and  standing  on  a  clear  programme  of  for  or  against.  That 
is  what  the  Liberals  at  Buxton  meant  by  recapturing  the  confi. 
dence  which  Sir  Donald  Maclean  implies  they  have  lost.  And 
the  National  Liberal  organisations  must  come  to  an  end.  The 
Lloyd  George  Magazine  has  had  its  day.  Every  issue  of  it 
now  only  serves  to  remind  the  Liberal  Party  that  the  ex-Prime 
Minister  once  cherished  the  notion  of  a  “  Centre  Party,”  and 
that  from  that  ‘  ‘  Centre  Party  ’  ’  most  of  them  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  explain  that  at  a 
certain  date  in  1920  the  Centre  Party  scheme  was  rejected  by 
the  Coalition  leaders.  What  is  wanted  now  is  deeds,  not  words. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  really  have  it  both  ways.  It  is 
surprising  that  such  an  astute  mind  as  his  cannot  perceive  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  plaintive  figure  in  the  Liberal  family  party 
is  that  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond.  Both  in  letters  to  The  Times  and 
in  his  speech  at  Buxton,  he  has  pleaded  for  at  least  consultation 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  sections  as  to  what  line  they 
are  to  take  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “  What,”  he  asks,  “is 
preventing  Liberal  leaders  and  their  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  carrying  out  the  expressed  wish  of  the  rank  and 
file  that  they  should  work  together?  ...  A  very  important 
section — indeed  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons — proposed  the  practical  step  that  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Sir  John  Simon  should  meet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  myself  in 
consultation  to  endeavour  to  arrange  for  closer  co-operation. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  prepared  to 
adopt  such  a  course,  but  the  proposal  was  deliberately  declined 
by  Mr.  Asquith  or  those  associated  with  him.”  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson  replied  that  ”  a  great  many  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond’s 
colleagues  had  Tory  commitments,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
difficulties.”  But  ”  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  return  of  Sir 
Alfred  Mond.”  In  that,  Mr.  Robertson  was  clearly  right.  Sir 
Alfred  has  no  desire  for  the  leadership.  No  jealousy  could  be 
aroused  by  his  return  to  the  fold.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  His  return  raises  the  acutely  controversial 
question  whether  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr,  Asquith  is  to  vest  in  that  much-enduring  Ulysses, 
or  in  Sir  John  Simon.  That  is  the  question  which  really  divides 
the  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  insistent  that  he  is 
willing  “  to  serve  under  or  with  Mr.  Asquith.”  Yes  :  but  what 
is  to  happen  if  or  when  Mr.  Asquith  gives  up  the  leadership? 
Stripped  of  all  meaningless  talk  about  ”  Liberal  principles  ”  and 
other  vague  phrases  that  is  in  fact  the  crux  of  the  situation.  It 
may  seem  to  the  unprejudiced  observer  outside  the  Liberal  ranks 
that  as  between  the  statesman  who  supported  the  spirit  of  the 
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nation  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  and  the  politician  who  resigned 
on  the  question  of  compulsory  military  service  at  the  very  crisis 
of  our  fate,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  many  Liberals  think 
otherwise.  They  pin  their  faith  to  the  ex- Attorney-General,  and 
cannot  away  with  the  ex-Premier.  That  is  the  question  of 
Liberal  re-union  in  a  nutshell. 

The  darkest  of  all  dark  horses  at  the  moment  is  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  Kumour  has  it  that  he  will  rejoin  the  Conservative 
Party.  Well,  a  man  may  recant  once,  but  there  is  no  example 
in  British  politics  of  a  man  recanting  twice,  and  that  report  may 
be  confidently  rejected.  Where,  then,  will  he  find  his  final  rest¬ 
ing-place  ?  At  present  lie  finds  occupation  for  his  restless  genius 
in  writing  the  most  brilliant  record  of  the  war  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  a  man  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  “  great  gamble  ”  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  who 
was  ready,  as  he  tells  us,  to  take  military  command  of  the 
Antwerp  Expeditionary  Force,  will  be  content  with  a  mere 
literary  success.  Sooner  or  later,  he  will  come  back  to  the 
political  arena,  and  the  Liberal  Party  will  have  to  reckon  with 
his  daemonic  energy. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal  delegates  at 
Buxton  has  done  anything  to  advance  the  re-union  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Even  the  Daily  News  is  constrained  to  think  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  only  retarded  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
conference  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  is  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  family  gathering.  Mr.  Asquith  is  naturally  the  out¬ 
standing  figure,  but  the  most  rapturous  reception,  if  report  can 
be  relied  on,  was  reserved  for  his  daughter,  Lady  Bonham 
Carter.  Her  speech  on  the  French  occupation  of  the  Euhr  was 
so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  delegates  that  we  are  told  the 
chairman  had  to  remind  the  meeting  that  ‘  ‘  encores  were  not 
permitted.”  Yet,  if  the  French  take  it  seriously,  the  effect  of 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  highly  mischievous.  “  France  was 
paralysing,  undermining,  destroying  the  very  forces  which  could 
provide  indemnities.  She  had  plunged  the  Kuhr  into  real 
revolution.  ...  A  German  said  to  me,  ‘  I  have  been  an  inter¬ 
nationalist  and  a  Pacifist  all  my  life,  but  when  I  see  the  French 
raising  their  whips  to  strike  our  people,  I  see  red.’  ”  One 
wonders  if  this  German  pacifist  saw  red  when  his  compatriots 
were  deporting  French  and  Belgian  women  behind  the  line  of  the 
German  Army,  or  were  massacring  the  inhabitants  of  Aerschott 
and  Louvain?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  has  been  carried  out  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  resident  population.  Read  the  testimony 
of  Miss  Ellison  :  ”  The  troops  are  not  billeted  in  private 
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houses,  but  are  housed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  large  towns  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  this  purpose 
schools,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings  have  been  requisi- 
tioned.”  In  the  words  of  one  French  soldier — “  When  the 
Germans  occupied  Lille,  they  actually  turned  my  old  mother 
out  of  her  bed,  and  I  am  compelled  to  spend  my  nights  on  the 
stage  of  a  draughty  theatre,  because  General  Degoutte  will 
always  show  consideration  for  the  Germans.  ’  ’  A  free  supply  of 
soup  and  good  French  bread  is  provided  for  those  in  need  of 
it,  and  the  distribution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  the 
pastors.  And  yet  the  Pacifist  German  talks  of  “  whips 
raised  to  strike  our  people.”  The  sympathy  Lady  Bonham 
Carter  expresses  for  “France’s  needs  and  fears”  may  te 
sincere,  but  it  finds  small  expression  in  her  reckless  speech. 
Until  the  Liberal  Party  directs  its  real  sympathy  towards  the 
victims  of  German  aggression  and  not  the  authors  of  it,  they 
will  never  regain  their  influence  in  the  country,  as  election 
after  election  abundantly  demonstrates. 

The  French  occupation  may  be,  probably  is,  economically 
unwise,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  pretending  that  it  is  brutal, 
and  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  implemented  his  promise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  French  in  1921,  the  occupation  and  the  consequent 
disturbance  of  trade  need  never  have  taken  place. 

Liberal  re-union  seems  further  off  than  ever.  The  leaders 
profess  that  there  is  no  question  of  personal  jealousies  or 
animosities,  but  they  decline  to  consult  with  the  Liberal 
Coalitionist  ex-ministers  until  those  ministers  express  their 
penitence  and  sue  for  pardon.  That  is  a  hopeless  request  to 
make  to  men  who  think  they  did  their  duty  to  their  country  in 
the  time  of  peril.  The  division  ov*=r  the  South  African  war 
was  just  as  acute,  but  we  have  ne  er  heard  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  exacted  a  p. .  U^shion  of  penitence  before 
he  invited  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edw-i'’^  Grey  and  the  other, 
members  of  the  Liberal  League  to  join  his  Government  in 
1905.  And  until  the  Liberal  leaders  are  content  to  let  bygones 
really  be  bygones,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  strong  united 
Liberal  party  in  a  position  to  replace  the  Labour  Party  as  the 
official  Opposition,  and  in  due  time  once  again  to  form  a  Liberal 
Government.  It  is  the  leaders  who  stand  in  the  way.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  must  disband  his  organisations,  and  his  followers 
resign  their  seats,  and  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  John  Simon  must 
forget  their  dislikes — they  have,  as  we  know  from  them,  no 
animosities  or  jealousies — and  welcome  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Churchill  back  to  the  fold.  If  not,  Labour  will  rule. 

The  problems  before  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  Government  are 
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many  and  difficult.  Unemployment  is  still  acute  :  the  dole  is 
the  only  means  of  support  of  vast  numbers  of  our  workmen, 
and  the  middle  classes  are  being  bled  almost  to  exhaustion  by 
the  terrible  exaction  of  high  rates  and  high  income-tax.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  a  French  writer  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  reason  for  the  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  in  this  country  is  that  emigration — suspended 
during  the  War — has  even  now  not  nearly  reached  the  level  of 
pre-war  times.  One  is  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  much  force 
in  that  argument.  Thus  the  official  figures  show  that,  while  in 
1913  the  total  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  places 
outside  Europe  amounted  to  over  700,000,  that  number  fell  to 
200,000  in  1919,  and  only  reached  380,000  in  1921,  The  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ijabour  Party,  for  reasons  which  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood,  to  emigration  is  most  unfortunate,  more  especially  so  as 
the  New  York  Nation,  in  its  issue  of  May  23,  in  an  article  headed 
"The  Coming  Lack  of  Workers,”  is  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
diminution  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States,  and  Australia 
is  actually  clamouring  for  men  to  develop  its  vast  re'^ources. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  institute  and  carry 
out  a  deliberate  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  labour  from  the  place 
where  it  has  to  live  on  the  dole  to  those  regions  where  it  is 
urgently  required.  The  practice  of  public  economy  and  the 
further  reduction  of  taxation  continues  to  be  a  question  of  urgent 
importance.  The  enormous  realised  surplus  of  1922-1923, 
amounting  to  over  a  hundred  millions,  has  struck  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  everybody.  That  went,  by  virtue  of  our  financial  prac¬ 
tice,  automatically  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  in  the  next 
year’s  Budget  the  only  considerable  relief  to  the  private  citizen 
has  been  sixpence  off  the  income-tax.  Reduction  of  debt,  no 
doubt,  adds  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  Yet  it  would  be  well 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bore  in  mind  the  weighty 
pronouncement  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  long  ago  as  1874. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  said  then  :  “If  the  Government  once 
repudiate  the  principle  of  remitting  taxes,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
extravagance ;  for  so  long  as  the  residue  is  to  go  only  to  liquida¬ 
tion  of  debt,  no  one  will  care  how  small  is  the  margin.  It 
seems  to  me  that  each  tax  taken  off  is  a  fresh  recognizance  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  Government  not  to  waste.” 

Conditions  are  very  different  from  those  of  1874,  but  his  words 
remain  true,  and  a  great  further  reduction  of  taxation  is  essential 
if  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country  is  to  be  maintained  or 
increased. 

But  the  “supreme  test,”  as  The  Times  well  calls  it,  of  the  • 
Government  is  the  settlement  of  the  German  reparations.  That 
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is  a  question  which  brooks  no  further  delay,  because  on  it  hangs 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world.  It  was, 
it  may  well  be  conceived,  the  right  course  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
to  stand  aside  and  watch  the  result  of  the  occupation  of  the  Buhr 
by  our  Allies,  while  at  the  same  time  plainly  telling  them  he 
expected  little  advantage  from  their  action.  But  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  settled  one  international  question — our  indebtedness  to 
America — and  the  country  will  surely  expect  from  him  some 
definite  policy  and  definite  action  in  this  the  greatest  of  all.  He 
may  well  doubt  the  good  faith  of  Germany,  but  it  is  always  to  the 
advantage  of  a  creditor  to  obtain  a  settlement  from  even  the  most 
fraudulent  debtor.  Anything  is  better  than  uncertainty,  and, 
after  five  years  of  peace,  the  time  has  surely  come  to  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  things  which  is  paralysing  the  prosperity  of  Europe. 
What  that  settlement  should  be,  or  how  it  is  to  be  secured,  it  is 
not  the  place  of  a  humble  writer  like  myself  even  to  indicate. 
That  is  a  problem  for  the  Government,  which  has  at  its  disposal 
all  the  information  necessary  to  form  an  opinion.  There  remains 
the  vital  question  of  French  security.  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  sin¬ 
cerity  in  these  matters  cannot  be  questioned,  would  prefer  “  that 
the  appropriate  implement  should  be  the  League  of  Nations,  rein¬ 
forced  and  made  fully  representative ;  but  if  that  is  found  to  be 
impracticable,  let  the  statesmen  of  the  world  devise  some  other 
form  of  international  consultation  whose  decisions  will  inspire 
confidence  and  command  authority.  That  is  the  task  on  which 
our  Government  ought  to  centre  its  energy,  and,  if  it  does  so,  I 
can  promise  it  the  support  of  public  opinion  of  all  parties  in  this 
country.” 

That  is  a  formula  which  is  easily  stated,  but,  like  some  other 
formulm,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  transfer  it  from  the  region  of 
abstract  truth  to  the  hard  reality  of  actual  performance.  But  it 
is  what  the  Government  has  to  do,  or  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  enormously  complicated  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preserving  good  relations  with  the  French  nation,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  had  some  reason  for  asking  for  our  prayers 
rather  than  our  congratulations.  For  example,  M.  Millerand, 
President  of  the  French  Eepublic,  said  on  June  1,  at  Strasbourg  : 
”  Germany  gave  us  the  example  in  1870.  She  must  submit  to¬ 
day  to  the  law  she  made  to  force  us  to  pay  the  five  milliards 
demanded.  .  .  .  She  said  to  us,  ‘  I  will  hold  your  territories 
as  long  as  you  have  not  paid.’  We  shall  do  to-day  what  she  did.” 
That  is  not  mere  rhetoric  :  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  President  said  that  Germany  must  pay,  but 
did  not  say  how  much.  Nor  did  he  make  any  reference  to 
payment  of  French  debts  to  England  or  America.  Yet  both 
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of  these  things  must  be  considered  when  a  final  settlement  is 
made. 

]\fr.  Garvin  is  not  a  writer  with  whom  it  is  easy  to  agree  for 
any  length  of  time  :  he  himself  makes  it  almost  impossible. 
But  his  latest  deliverance  speaks  the  sanest  commonsense  :  "  The 
country  can  no  longer  stand  with  palsied  hand  before  the 
European  muddle.  Never  before,  for  tw’o  centuries  and  a  half, 
have  we  accepted  such  a  position.  ...  We  did  not  fight  the  war 
to  become  a  cipher  in  the  peace.  ...  We  could  not  remain  so 
nearly  a  cipher  in  the  peace  as  we  have  been  during  the  last  six 
months  without  becoming  the  chief  victims  of  the  peace.”  He 
tells  the  Germans  that  “  they  are  at  the  limits  of  their  resist¬ 
ance,  and  would  do  well  to  take  warning.  Again  and  again  they 
have  cut  the  ground  from  the  feet  of  those  who  have  stood  for 
lair  play.  .  .  .  The  financial  attempt  at  being  too  clever  is  as 
certain  as  the  military  attempt  to  end  in  total  defeat  and  catas¬ 
trophe.  .  .  .  The  Germans  use  too  easily  the  word  *  impos¬ 
sible.’  They  must  enlarge  their  ideas  as  to  what  is  possible,  just 
as  British  taxpayers  have  had  to  do.  .  .  .  Herr  Stinnes  and  his 
kind  have  spoken  as  if  they  were  the  masters  of  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  must  be  masters  of  them.  ...  In  one  shape  or 
another  .  .  .  Germany’s  liability  must  be  fixed  at  an  irreducible 
minimum,  and,  when  so  fixed,  must  be  unmistakably  enforced. 
...  At  the  same  time,  France  must  pay  to  this  country  and 
America  a  reasonable  proportion  of  its  debts.” 

Upon  these,  or  similar  lines,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  must 
act.  But  they  must  act,  and  speedily,  though  not  hastily  or 
rashly.  If  they  are  able  to  bring  about  a  real  settlement,  they 
will  confer  a  benefit  upon  England  and  the  world  of  incalculable 
advantage.  If  they  falter  and  hesitate  and  fail,  they  will  destroy 
themselves,  and  the  Conservative  Party  with  them.  That  is  the 
acid  test  which  they  have  to  undergo.  Every  right-thinking 
Englishman,  of  whatever  party,  will  wish  them  success,  and  no 
party  should  grudge  them  the  credit  of  their  achievement. 
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Moore  {handing  Barker  a  cigar) :  A  cigar  is  welcome  after 
reading;  the  spell  of  the  Corona  enjoins  silence,  but  we  may 
listen  without  losing  any  of  the  fragrance  if  the  comment  be 
favourable.  Mine  will  provoke  certainly  no  argument  in  yon; 
you  may  even  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  thought  that  returned 
to  me  again  and  again  was  :  A  dramatist’s  play,  without  trace 
of  the  novel,  the  poem,  or  the  sonnet  in  it.  Few  are  faithful 
to  one  literary  form  chosen  from  the  beginning.  Even  Ibsen 
was  a  transgressor ;  he  wrote  some  poems.  Pater !  Of  course, 
there  is  Pater — like  you,  an  exemplar  of  literary  fidelity,  his 
genius  saving  Marius  again  and  again  from  drifting  into  the 
novel ;  and  in  Imaginary  Portraits  he  was  not  less  true  to  his 
genius,  suave  and  punctilious - 

Barker  :  Then  you  like  the  play  you  have  just  heard  better 
than - 

Moore  :  Yes,  better  than  The  Voysey  Inheritance,  better 
than  The  Madras  House,  and  better  than - 

Barker  :  I  shall  not  take  it  as  a  compliment  if  you  like  my 
new  play  better  than  Waste,  which  you  did  not  like  at  all.  I 
gave  it  to  you  to  read  when  I  was  lying  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever  in  a  Dublin  lodging. 

Moore  :  And  every  evening  I  read  an  act  and  every  morning 
I  came  to  tell  you  how  much  I  admired  the  construction,  the 
dialogue,  and  the  characters. 

Barker  :  But  you  found  faults. 

Moore  :  About  one  incident  in  the  play  my  feelings  cannot 
change. 

Barker  :  And  the  incident  to  which  you  take  exception  is 
the  very  one  from  which  the  action  of  the  play  springs. 

Moore  :  No,  Barker,  I  do  not  take  exception  to  the  incident 
from  which  the  action  of  the  play  springs,  but  to  the  shrubbery 
in  which  it  occurs.  I  can  understand  a  pursuit  through  a  garden, 
a  terrace,  or  a  park,  but  not  through  laurels,  a  shrub  so  gloomy 
that  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  vale  of  Maenalus,  Pan’s  hooves 
would  have  lagged  or  turned  aside  and  the  reed  not  been  cut  to 
which  he  owes  his  redemption  from  the  beast.  Your  shrubbery, 
I  admit,  is  but  a  trivial  objection ;  a  more  serious  criticism  of 
Waste  is  your  politician’s  lack  of  courtesy. 

Barker  :  Courtesy  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  politician  1 
had  in  mind.  But  if  you  admit  the  chase — — 

Moore  :  Admit  the  chase.  Barker !  But  who  could  deny  the 
right  of  chase? — so  long  as  it  is  conducted  with  courtesy. 
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Barker  :  I  am  afraid  your  meaning  escapes  me.  I’ll  ask  you 
to  speak  more  plainly. 

Moore  :  In  writing  an  elaborate  work  something  is  overlooked, 
and  not  seldom  something  essential.  In  writing  Waste  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  remembered  that  to  kiss  a  lady  once  is  most 
impolite. 

Barker  :  My  politician’s  transgression  was  barely  possible,  but 
it  was  possible  once.  A  second  kiss  would  have  been  a  vulgarity. 

Moore  :  A  thing  so  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature  as  a 
kiss.  Barker,  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  vulgar.  And  being 
a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  (the  eighteenth  century  con¬ 
tinued  in  Ireland  till  1870),  I  expected  you  to  make  amends  for 
the  shrubbery  by  introducing  your  characters  to  us  in  an  arbour, 
on  a  terrace  or  a  balcony. 

Barker  :  William  took  Esther  Waters  on  the  Downs  once 
and  then  abandoned  her,  so  will  you  tell  me  how  my  politician 
differs  from  your  footman? 

Moore  :  If  Esther  and  William  did  not  walk  out  again  on 
the  Downs  the  fault  lay  not  with  William,  but  with  Esther. 
Her  violent  temper - 

Barker  :  A  quick  parry  of  yours,  Moore. 

Moore  :  For  a  moment  I  was  embarrassed,  so  quick  was  your 
thrust,  and  remembered  only  just  in  time - 

Barker  :  We  will  forget  this  passage  of  wits  in  which  neither 
is  worsted,  and  you’ll  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  new  play. 

Moore  :  My  impression  is,  after  a  first  hearing,  that  the  new 
play  is  the  best  you  have  written.  The  qualities  of  craftsman¬ 
ship,  of  course,  are  the  same  as  in  your  other  plays — a  very 
subtle  and  yet  apparently  easy  construction,  pointed  dialogue, 
never  a  word  wasted. 

Barker  :  But  I  thought  you  preferred  abundance  to  reticence, 
Shakespeare’s  method  to  Ibsen’s? 

Moore  :  I  never  think  about  methods,  and  when  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  a  play  is  not  technically  a  play  I  lay  the 
paper  aside. 

Barker  :  And  you  are  right.  There  are  plays  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  we  ask  is  that  the  writer  shall  produce  a  play  good  of 
its  kind. 

Moore  :  You  condemn  monologues - 

Barker  :  Not  always.  I  wrote  to  you  that  the  three  or  four 
lines  of  monologue  with  which  you  begin  The  Apostle  were 
unnecessary,  admitting,  however,  that  they  might  annoy  our 
friend  Archer. 

Moore  :  I  have  dedicated  the  play  to  you. 

Barker  :  I  am  honoured. 

c* 
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Moore  :  And  hope  that  one  or  two  monologues  and  perhaps 
an  aside  will  not  blind  you  to  other  merits,  should  any  be 
discoverable. 

Barker  :  And  you  are  pleased  with  The  Apostle,  now  that 
you  have  finished  it  to  the  last  revision  of  the  last  comma? 

Moore  :  No  correspondence  with  managers,  no  rehearsals,  no 
withdrawing  the  play  from  rehearsals — an  admirable  play ! 

Barker  :  But  from  what  you  told  me  and  from  what  I  saw 
in  your  first  draft  the  play  seemed  to  me  designed  for  the  stage. 

Moore  :  The  stage  was  in  my  mind  as  fourteen  lines  are  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  sits  down  to  write  a  sonnet. 

Barker  ;  The  characters  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostle  are  treated 
with  much  reverence ;  the  Archbishops  could  hardly  have  treated 
them  with  more,  and,  the  Censor  being  no  longer  adamantine, 
it  might  be  worth  while  asking  a  management  to  send  the  play 
to  the  Censor’s  office. 

Moore  :  There  is  not  an  irreverent  word  in  the  play,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  Censor  could  pass  it  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Barker  :  You  may  be  right,  and  that  a  Jesus  who  does  not 
die  on  the  cross  conflicts  too  flagrantly  with  current  theology. 

Moore  :  The  play  may  be  acted  in  America ;  America  is  full 
of  Unitarians.  It  may  be  acted  in  Germany,  or  in  Paris,  even 
in  England  privately  ;  if  I  have  succeeded  in  representing  St.  Paul 
in  all  his  instincts  and  attributions,  he  will  not  escape  the 
ambition  of  a  great  actor. 

Barker  :  Who  will  know  little  ease  till  he  has  been  seen  in 
the  part,  which  he  will,  mayhap,  illuminate  by  his  genius.  You 
are  content  to  wait? 

Moore  :  I  do  not  attach  overmuch  importance  to  a 
performance. 

Barker  ;  And  you  throw  the  book  on  the  waters,  hoping  that 
the  bait  will  be  swallowed  by  some  greedy  fish. 

Moore  :  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
The  Coming  of  Gahrielle  to  the  Tauchnitz  Library,  and  the 
manager  of  the  National  Theatre,  Prague,  picked  the  play  up 
from  a  bookstall  and  decided  to  produce  it. 

Barker  :  I  shall  print  my  play. 

Moore  :  I  hope  you  will,  for  the  publication  will  attract  and 
prepare  the  public  for  literary  drama. 

Barker  :  You  live  in  London  (I  in  Devon  and  Italy),  and  may 
be  able  to  tell  me  if  people  are  beginning  to  w'eary  of  trash. 

Moore  :  The  public  accept  what  the  managers  give  them ,  and 
if  an  author  has  written  books,  especially  well-written  books, 
if  his  name,  I  mean,  be  connected  with  literature,  the  manager 
begins  to  sniff  danger,  for  we  have  no  record  of  a  successful 
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“literary”  play.  Of  course  we  haven’t;  literature  is  never 
literary.  And  the  manager  is  duped  by  the  high-brow,  and  the 
high-brow  in  turn  is  duped  by  the  disagreeable,  else  I  should 
drop,  he  says,  into  the  commonplace.  The  literary  papers 
shriek  ‘‘Literature  at  Stake!  ”  but  the  public  heed  them  not. 
The  manager  puts  on  Cocoanut  Ice  and  gets  a  run  of  three 
hundred  nights.  The  Two-Seater  follows  and  gets  a  run  of  four 
hundred  nights.  And  once  more  literature  is  discredited  by  the 
“  literary.” 

Barkeb  :  As  the  theatre  cannot  be  suppressed,  a  Bill  will  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  for  its  reformation  sooner  or  later. 
There  will  be  hitches  and  delays - 

Moobe  :  There  will  indeed ;  for  the  roots  of  Puritanism  are 
so  deep  in  England  that  at  the  first  hint  of  a  National  Theatre 
theology  and  morals  will  be  massed  against  us,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  asked  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  if  it  be  just 
that  the  taxpayer  should  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
what  he  does  not  want,  indeed,  for  what  he  actively  dislikes. 

Barkeb  ;  You  talk  like  one  who  is  opposed  to  a  National 
Theatre. 

Moore  :  No,  not  opposed,  but  in  doubt  whether  art  can  be 
beckoned.  Art  comes  to  a  country  and  flourishes  in  it  for  a 
while,  and  then  leaves  it,  never  to  return. 

Barker  :  It  may  be  so ;  so  far  as  you  know,  it  is  so.  But 
to-morrow  may  prove  your  theory  to  be  wrong.  Why  furnish 
the  opposition  with  arguments? 

Moore  :  Our  logic  will  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to  a  National 
Theatre.  We  shall  get  it — if  we  get  it — because  it  is  desired, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  opposition  will  borrow  my  metaphysics 
to  confute  us.  The  argument  that  will  be  produced  against  us 
will  be  such  as  the  plain  man  in  the  street  can  understand.  He 
will  ask,  and  his  spokesman  in  Parliament,  who  duplicates  him, 
will  ask :  For  what  purpose  are  plays  written?  He  will 
answer  his  question  himself  :  To  please.  And  for  whom  does 
the  playwright  cater?  The  answer  comes  pat  :  The  public. 
Who,  therefore,  are  more  capable  of  judging  plays  than  the 
general  public?  And  if  the  general  public  be  admitted  as  com¬ 
petent  judges,  why  set  up  another  standard?  The  general 
public  have  always  supported  Shakespeare ;  Shakespeare  is 
good.  Answer  me  that  if  you  can.  And  he  sits  down 
confident  in  the  triumph  of  common  sense  over  the  sophistries 
of  the  crank. 

Barker  :  The  voice  of  the  politician  whose  mouthpiece  you 
are  for  the  moment  will  be  heard  certainly  in  Parliament,  but 
I  would  have  you  remember  that  many  voices  will  be  heard, 
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and  that  it  ia  not  to  the  voice  of  the  rook  or  the  jay  the  mob 
listen. 

Moore  :  The  moh  will  listen  to  the  nightingale,  I  know, 
because  the  nightingale  sings  for  nothing. 

Barker  :  It  surprises  me  to  find  you  on  the  side  of  the  mob. 

Moore  :  Not  on  the  side  of  the  mob,  but  their  spokesman  for 
the  nonce,  as  you  have  said.  I  read  in  your  book  that  the  cost  o[ 
a  National  Theatre  w'ould  be  a  million.  I  always  calculated  that 
the  sum  required  would  be  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Barker  :  That  was  before  the  War.  The  cost  would  now 
be  a  million. 

Moore  :  Half  of  which,  I  understand,  would  go  to  the  building 
of  the  theatre.  And  when  the  Bill  comes  before  Parliament  the 
question  will  be  put  :  Why  build  a  new  theatre?  Why  not  buy 
one  of  the  theatres  already  in  existence  and  save  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds?  I  am  not  expressing  my  opinion.  Barker, 
but  anticipating  an  argument. 

Barker  :  My  answer  to  the  heckler  is  simple  :  Sir,  you 
lack  the  civic  sense.  The  business  of  the  National  Theatre  is 
not  the  exclusive  production  of  modern  plays.  I  would  not  ban 
modern  plays — who  would,  if  we  get  a  good  play?  And  by  a 
good  play  I  do  not  mean  a  play  that  will  run  as  long  as  a  public 
house,  but  one  that  will  encourage  and  enrapture  those  who 
seek  pleasure  in  thought.  In  my  little  speech  to  the  caviller 
whom  you  are  representing  at  this  moment  I  would  say  that 
the  business  of  a  National  Theatre  is  the  glorification  of  London. 
I  said  just  now  that  you  lacked  the  civic  sense,  sir.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  worded  my  reproof  differently,  and  said  :  You 
are  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  civic  sense,  which  is  your 
possession  as  much  as  mine.  And  to  recall  the  civic  sense  to 
your  consciousness  I  would  remind  you  that  we  might  destroy  a 
great  deal  of  London  without  destroying  London ;  leave  us  our 
buildings,  and  London  would  still  be  London.  But  think,  sir, 
if  you  can,  of  London  without  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul’s.  These  and  the  many  beautiful  churches  that  throng 
our  streets  may  not  be  as  useful  as  garages,  and  for  this  reason 
there  are  many  among  us  who  would  pull  down  our  churches, 
pleading  that  they  are  without  sufficient  congregations,  and  that 
the  thoroughfares  need  widening  for  a  freer  circulation  of  traffic 
and  a  more  rapid  passage  of  motor  cars.  The  abolition  of  the 
National  Gallery  would  long  ago  have  been  advocated  if  our 
utilitarians  did  not  feel  that  they  might  find  themselves  in  the 
minority — an  unpardonable  sin — and  for  the  moment  they  prefer 
to  justify  the  National  Gallery  as  a  place  where  young  women 
and  young  men  go  to  study  the  art  of  painting. 
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Moore  :  As  well  might  they  study  Chaucer  with  a  View  to 
qualifying  for  the  post  of  sub-editor  on  one  of  our  dailies.  Only 
the  great  artist  can  study  the  past  with  impunity ;  he  under¬ 
stands  at  a  glance,  and  passes  on.  We  must  live  in  our  own 
time ;  a  modern  theatre  will  serve  us  better  than  an  archaic. 
Let  us  consider  the  sites  that  have  occurred  to  you,  Barker,  as 
suitable  for  a  National  Theatre. 

Barker  :  It  has  often  been  in  my  mind  to  petition  the  King 
to  concede  a  corner  of  St.  James’s  Park - 

Moore:  A  theatre  in  St.  James’s  Park!  How  wonderful! 
Go  on  talking.  Barker.  I  like  listening  to  you  ;  go  on  talking. 

Barker  :  But  for  the  King  to  concede  two  or  three  acres  of 
St.  James’s  Park  would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  I’m 
sorry  I  can’t  think  of  a  newer  simile. 

^looRE  :  Nobody  has  ever  thought  of  a  better  one.  The  thin 
end  goes  on  for  ever,  like  the  roseate  fingers  of  the  dawn.  But 
you  were  saying? 

Barker  :  I  was  saying  that  if  the  King  were  to  grant  us  a 
site  in  St.  James’s  Park  for  a  National  Theatre,  other  requests 
would  come  to  him — for  a  college - 

Moore  :  Or  for  a  school  of  art,  or  for  a  museum  where  stuffed 
birds  would  be  shown  to  gaping  children.  You  did  well.  Barker, 
to  put  St.  James’s  Park  out  of  your  mind  as  a  convenient  site 
for  the  National  Theatre. 

Barker  :  Westminster  has  been  long  in  my  mind  as  the  site 
we  require.  Westminster  Hall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus.  .  .  .  You  say  you  like  listening  to  me,  but  I  can  see 
your  thoughts  are  away. 

Moore  :  I  admit  that  my  thoughts  strayed  from  you  to  your 
book,  The  Exemplary  Theatre,  for  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
in  your  long  conversation  with  the  Minister  of  Education  you 
based  your  claim  for  a  National  Theatre  on  the  educational 
advantages  thereof. 

Barker  :  There  was  much  else  in  my  book  besides  the  long 
talk  with  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  I  admit  was  a 
mistake. 

Moore  :  That  is  what  is  so  winning  in  you.  Barker.  You 
are  ready  always  to  confess  a  mistake,  and  thereby  you  weaken 
your  opponent’s  defence.  The  day  your  book  arrived  from  The 
Times  office  I  was  writing  an  article  pointing  out  that  the 
twentieth  century  had  come  to  believe  that  by  the  aid  of  a  curri¬ 
culum  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  of  intelligence  can  be 
obtained,  and  on  opening  your  book  the  first  thing  that  met 
my  eye  was  the  long  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Fisher. 
“How  can  I  review  this  book,’’  I  asked  myself.  "Barker 
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places  his  demand  for  a  National  Theatre  on  an  altogether  false 
basis.” 

Barker  :  You  would  not  say  that  listening  to  a  play  by 
Shakespeare,  nobly  interpreted,  is  of  no  avail? 

Moore  :  In  one  instance  it  may  meet  with  a  response.  But 
I  have  little  belief  in  the  boy  who  reads  Shakespeare;  much 
more  in  the  literary  future  of  the  boy  who  likes  swinging  on 
a  gate  in  Maytime  in  front  of  a  meadow  flooded  with  sun  and 
shadow,  his  soul  elated  by  the  songs  of  the  willow-wrens  flitting 
in  the  sprouting  larches. 

Barker  :  You  have  always  been  averse  from  education.  [ 
remember  a  phrase  in  a  little  book  you  wrote  many  years  ago, 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man  :  ”  We  never  learn  anything  that 
we  did  not  know  before.” 

Moore  :  Meaning  thereby  that  a  man  cannot  be  taught.  But 
though  he  cannot  be  taught,  he  can  learn,  meaning  thereby 
that  he  may  discover  a  self  within  himself.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  gift  a  man  brings  into  the  world,  for  that  is  a  man’s  true 
self,  and  the  gift,  if  he  be  possessed  of  a  real  gift,  can  only  be 
discovered  by  himself ;  it  may  even  be  argued  that  this  gift 
awakes  in  him  suddenly,  and  to  his  own  great  surprise. 

Barker  :  But  how  is  a  man  to  learn  a  trade — a  carpenter, 
for  instance?  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  will  invent  dovetailing 
by  himself  or  out  of  his  imagination.  Do  you  know  what  dove¬ 
tailing  is? 

Moore  :  Indeed  I  do,  and  have  practised  it.  It  is  in  the 
workshop  that  a  man  learns  a  trade,  not  in  the  school.  I  was 
told  this  morning  of  a  boy  who  had  been  taucrht  metal-work 
and  had  passed  all  the  London  County  Council  tests,  but  when 
he  made  application  to  a  silversmith  for  a  place  in  his  shop  as 
an  improver — a  grade  higher  than  an  apprentice — the  silversmith 
found  he  could  do  nothing  with  him.  He  tried  all  the  boys  the 
County  Council  sent  him,  but  preferred  in  the  end  to  take  an 
ignorant  boy  and  teach  him  from  the  beginning.  And  this  is  not 
the  only  story  which  I  can  cite  in  support  of  my  belief  that  we 
never  learn  anything  that  we  did  not  know  before.  I  heard  this 
morning  of  a  boy  who  was  crushed  between  a  wall  and  a  wagon 
when  he  was  five,  and  the  question  was  debated  between  parents 
and  doctors  whether  the  leg  was  to  be  taken  off  from  the  hip- 
joint.  The  parents  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  boy  to 
die  than  to  lose  his  leg,  and  he  was  allowed  to  crawl  about  the 
floor  for  five  years,  teaching  himself  a  little  reading  and  writing. 
At  ten  he  began  to  recover  the  use  of  his  limb ;  then  the  doctors 
took  him  in  hand,  and  their  treatment  was  so  successful  that 
at  fourteen  he  was  able  to  choose  a  trade.  He  said  :  “I’ll  be 
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a  blacksmith.”  Nobody  ever  could  tell  why  he  said  that;  he 
didn’t  know  himself ;  probably  a  horseshoe  nailed  to  the  wall 
captured  his  imagination.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  lived  to  eighty- 
two  and  left  a  fortune  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
among  his  relatives.  Martyrs  are  beginning  to  appear ;  not  long 
ago  a  mother  said  she  would  prefer  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
send  her  son  to  school  after  he  was  fourteen,  urging  on  the  magis¬ 
trate  that  the  time  to  learn  a  trade  was  between  fourteen  and  six¬ 
teen.  Whilst  admitting  her  contention  to  be  reasonable,  the 
magistrate  could  not  avoid  sending  her  to  prison,  for  such  is 
the  law.  She  accepted  prison,  heroic  woman,  and  it  is  heroism 
such  as  hers  that  may  in  the  end  redeem  us  from  a  system 
that  comes  between  man  and  his  instincts.  But  education  is 
being  found  out ;  the  other  day  an  architect  published  an  admir¬ 
able  letter  telling  how  time  is  wasted  in  examinations,  and  the 
new  demand  of  the  teachers  for  higher  salaries  is  making  plain 
that  education  is  of  no  help  to  anybody  except  teachers  and 
that  section  of  the  Labour  Party  which  needs  wastrels.  But 
we  are  wasting  time.  Barker. 

Barker  :  If  preaching  to  the  converted  be  wasting  time,  you 
are  wasting  it  certainly,  for  I  am  willing,  more  than  willing, 
eager  to  admit  that  my  attempt  to  couple  the  National  Theatre 
with  Mr.  Fisher’s  curriculum  was  indeed  a  mistake. 

Moore  :  You  found  Mr.  Fisher  a  little  obtuse? 

Barker  :  Absent-minded,  rather — his  mind  bent  on  a  new 
curriculum. 

Moore  :  We  will  leave  him  meditating  it,  and  discuss  instead 
the  play  that  should  open  the  National  Theatre. 

Barker  :  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Hamlet. 

Moore  .*  Nor  have  I.  Better  to  begin  with  a  masterpiece  than 
to  strive  to  appeal  to  sentimentality,  announcing  that  the 
National  Theatre  will  open  with  the  story  of  England  as  told  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  chronicle  plays. 

Barker  :  You  are  weary  of  the  story  of  England? 

Moore  :  I  would  like  Shakespeare  better  if  people  would  leave 
off  writing  about  him.  Your  advertisement  will  be  applauded 
until  the  balance  sheet  is  published,  and  then  your  praisers  will 
begin  to  talk  economics.  The  National  Theatre  need  not  make 
both  ends  meet,  but  the  hiatus  must  not  run  into  tens  of 
thousands.  If  we  get  a  National  Theatre  you  will  need  all 
your  courage  and  determination.  The  pedagogues  will  ask  for 
nothing  but  Shakespeare,  and  for  the  whole  of  Shakespeare, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  cannot  assimilate 
more  than  three  hours  of  text.  I  once  heard  the  whole  of 
Hamlet — five  hours  and  a-half.  The  first  act  lasted  two  hours. 
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and  was  very  wonderful,  as  wonderful  as  The  Ring ;  but  when 
we  came  to  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  acts  I  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  my  mind  on  the  stage,  and  so  brain- weary  was  I  that 
I  couldn’t  have  told  blank  verse  from  prose,  nor  could  I  have 
sworn  that  some  passages  from  the  Daily  ‘Mail  were  not  being 
introduced.  It  takes  five  hours  and  a-half  to  play  The  Meister- 
singers,  without  cuts,  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  glories  of 
Niiremburg  we  don’t  know  what  we  are  listening  to ;  our  minds 
are  away,  and  it  is  not  until  we  of  wisdom  propense  cut  an  act 
and  a  half  that  we  can  appreciate  the  end  of  Wagner’s  opera. 
Another  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  what  is  Shakespeare.  Yon 
will  take  advantage,  I  supjx)se,  of  the  fact  that  Titus  Andronicns 
is  not  generally  believed  to  be  written  by  him,  and  omit  that  play 
from  your  repertory.  Pericles,  too,  is  certainly  not  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  that  you  will  probably  omit.  Another  thing :  the 
National  Theatre  will  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the  acting  of 
Shakespeare.  You  will  seek  among  his  contemporaries,  if  the 
pedagogues  will  allow  you  to,  and  find  a  pleasant  change  of  diet  in 
Jonson,  whose  plots,  unfortunately,  are  not  always  very  explicit, 
and  there’s  nothing  more  wearisome  than  a  play  one  cannot 
follow.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are  many  people  who  can 
follow  the  story  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  but  the  first  three 
acts  of  Volpone  are  admirable.  You’ll  have  to  decide  if  the 
last  two  might  not  be  shortened.  Ford’s  play,  'Tis  Pity  She’s 
a  Whore,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  when  the  Phoenix 
Society  produced  it.  Your  productions  will  be  finer  than  any¬ 
thing  the  Phoenix,  with  little  time  and  money  at  its  disposal, 
can  do.  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  to  be  the  first  to 
show  the  Elizabethans  on  the  modern  stage — Marlowe,  Jonson, 
Fletcher — for  he  who  has  tasted  of  the  Elizabethans  eschews 
modern  drama,  and  it  would  have  been  a  fine  sport  to  astonish 
London,  weary  of  small  adulteries,  with  Elizabethan  stories  of 
murder  and  incest,  written  when  the  language  was  sappy.  But 
no  man  gets  all  that  he  asks  for,  and  you  would  not  cherish 
jealousy  of  a  gallant  little  society  whose  ambition  it  is  to  serve 
as  a  stopgap  till  some  Conservative  or  Liberal  Gk)vernment  grants 
a  site  and  a  subvention.  If  you  had  been  able  to  hold  out  any 
hope  to  us  of  a  National  Theatre,  Lady  Cunard  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  propose  a  dissolution  of  the  Society. 

Barker  :  Lady  Cunard  takes  an  important  part  in  your 
deliberations. 

Moore  :  She  is  our  President.  The  Phoenix  owed  three 
hundred  pounds,  but  at  one  of  the  last  performances  the 
announcement  was  made  that  a  benefactor  or  a  benefactress,  who 
did  not  wish  his  or  her  name  to  be  known,  had  paid  the  debt. 
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I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  attribute  the  paying  of  the  debt 
to  Lady  Cunard ;  I  know  no  more  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Phoenix  Society.  I  am  not  of  the  inner  circle ;  only  this 
can  I  say,  that  there  are  few  of  the  Phoenix  who  have  not  heard 
it  reported  that  her  influence  counted  for  much  in  getting  the 
money  that  saved  the  Old  Vic.  Among  much  that  is  uncertain 
it  seems  certain  that  without  Lady  Cunard  we  should  not  have 
had  a  London  opera  season  in  1921.  Does  our  last  opera  season 
go  back  to  1920?  I  do  not  know.  My  admiration  for  this  warm¬ 
hearted,  courageous  woman  compels  me  to  praise  her  whenever 
her  name  is  mentioned,  and  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of 
everybody  that  she  is  the  one  woman  in  London  society  whose 
thought  for  art  extends  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  ordering  a 
portrait  to  be  painted  and  setting  on  foot  an  intrigue  for  the 
hanging  of  it  in  the  National  Gallery.  I  stop  without  having 
said  all,  Barker,  for  I  would  tell  you  that  the  performance  given 
by  the  Phoenix  of  Love  for  Love  revealed  to  a  select  London 
audience  the  unsuspected  fact  that  we  have  once  more  amongst 
us  a  great  comedy  actress — Athene  Seyler. 

Barker  :  A  very  remarkable  actress - 

Moorr  :  No  more  than  remarkable  in  the  trashy  comedies  you 
have  seen  her  in,  but  in  a  masterpiece  she  is  easily  the  greatest 
comedy  actress  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  seen  many  great 
comedy  actresses. 

Barker  ;  I  regret  that  you  did  not  write  about  her  and 
Congreve. 

Moore  :  All,  but  you,  who  could  appreciate  one  and  the  other 
were  in  the  theatre. 

Barker  :  It  is  true  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  Londoner.  All 
the  more  reason  why  you  should  write  about  the  Phoenix. 

Moore  :  My  article  need  not  go  to  Devon  for  you  to  read  it. 
You  can  hear  it  in  this  room,  if  you  like.  Your  cigar  is  not  yet 
finished? 

Barker  :  I  am  only  half-way  through  the  excellent  cigar  yon 
have  given  me,  and  have  little  hope  that  its  excellence  can  be 
enhanced  by  silence.  All  the  same,  read.  I  am  listening. 

Moore  :  I  have  poured  my  memories  into  the  ear  of  an 
imaginary  journalist. 

Barker  :  Bead.  My  cigar  is  burning  excellently  well. 

Moore  (reading)  : 

Maid  :  A  gentleman  from  the  Observer  has  called,  sir.  Will 
yon  see  him? 

Moore  :  Yea,  I’ll  see  him. 

Maid  ;  Mr.  Deacon. 

Moore  :  No,  I’m  not  busy,  Mr.  Deacon.  I  am  never  too  busy 
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to  talk  about  art.  Let  me  give  you  a  chair,  and  when  you  are 
seated  you’ll  put  questions  to  me.  But  before  you  put  the  first 
will  you  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  a  little  while  about  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  nine  Muses  from  England- 
indeed,  I  might  say  from  the  planet  we  inhabit,  for  search  it 
from  sea  to  sea  and  neither  Calliope,  Melpomene,  nor  Erato - 

Mr.  Deacon  :  It  is  true  that  we  have  lost  many  of  the  Muses, 
but  Terpsichore - 

Moore  :  You  have  mentioned  the  Muse,  Mr.  Deacon,  in  whom 
I  am  least  interested.  Terpsichore,  I  admit,  is  not  easily  avoided 
in  London,  and  we  cannot  get  the  music  she  demands  out  of 
our  ears;  it  leaves  us  little  peace.  But  her  great  sisters  are 
nowhere  to  be  discovered,  and  many  think  they  have  followed 
the  Gods,  who,  Heine  tells  us,  went  into  exile  in  the  third 
century ;  whilst  others  think  that  they  have  hidden  themselves 
in  the  laboratories  of  scientists  to  whom  they  whisper  secrets 
of  poisonous  gases,  having  become  diabolic,  like  Wagner’s 
Venus.  I  have  borrowed  the  thought  from  Baudelaire,  who 
suggests  that  the  Erecine  became  diabolic  among  ages  that  would 
no  longer  accept  her  as  divine,  and  what  more  natural  than  that 
the  eight  (Terpsichore  is  admittedly  with  us  still)  should  conspire 
to  destroy  a  world  that  no  longer  follows  beauty?  I  hope  you 
will  take  note,  Mr.  Deacon,  of  the  valuable  hint  I  have  just 
thrown  out  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  eight,  and 
that  your  Editor  will  reserve  some  columns  of  his  newspaper  for 
a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  present  occupation  of  the 
Muses,  whether  they  have  really  left  the  planet,  or  are  engaged 
in  planning  the  destniction  of  a  civilisation  concerned  only  with 
truth  and  knowledge.  ...  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say,  my  dear  sir :  that  want  of  space  will  prevent  your  Editor 
from  considering  in  detail  the  very  interesting  question  I  have 
raised.  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  Editors,  and  know  that 
their  point  of  view  is  with  affirmations  rather  than  with  nega¬ 
tions.  Now,  if  the  correspondence  I  suggest  were  concerned 
with  the  return  of  the  Muses,  the  matter  would  be  different 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  publish  a  letter  on  the  subject.  You 
will  tell  him  that  although  I  cannot  anticipate  the  return  of  the 
missing  eight,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  his  valuable  news¬ 
paper  that  the  tenth  Muse  arrived  some  five  years  ago  and  at 
once  devoted  herself  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  music 
in  England,  and,  when  her  project  for  English  opera  went  into 
bankruptcy,  descended  at  once  into  the  Phoenix  Society  and 
found  her  reward  in  an  unbroken  series  of  successes.  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say  :  you  are  going  to  tell  me  that  the 
Phoenix  rises  out  of  her  own  ashes.  My  remembrance  is  that 
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art  always  rises  out  of  its  own  ashes.  Why,  therefore,  should 
not  the  revival  of  the  Elizabethans  give  birth  to  a  new  form  of 
drama,  unless,  indeed,  you  cling  to  the  belief  that  to  have  culture 
we  must  have  long  periods  without  culture,  a  theory  which  is 
difficult  to  rebut,  for  the  fact  that  the  world  was  without  art 
from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  thought  of  every¬ 
body  wlio  thinks  about  art  seriously.  Your  face,  Mr.  Deacon, 
is  very  readable.  I  gather  from  it  that  you  were  about  to  ask 
me  if  I  had  attended  all  the  performances,  and  to  my  great 
regret  I  answer  that  I  have  missed  two  or  three ;  and  of  the 
perfornjances  I  missed  the  one  I  regret  the  least  is  a  certain 
play  by  John  Dryden,  though  I  am  told  that  Athene  Seyler’s 
genius  was  even  brighter  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode  than  it  was  in 
Love  for  Love,  an  appreciation  that  betrays  a  certain  insensi¬ 
bility  of  eye  and  ear  to  the  shades  which  divide  good  verse  from 
bad.  For  in  reading  the  Elizabethans  we  are  in  salt  water 
always ;  the  verse  is  buoyant.  Dryden ’s  verse  may  be  compared 
to  a  brackish  lake,  languid  and  muddy,  and  the  rough  words  that 
rise  to  our  lips  express  the  change  ;  the  kick  has  gone  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Deacon  :  Dryden,  then,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  last 
of  the  Elizabethans? 

Moore  :  Rather  the  beginning  of  Grub  Street,  and  that  is 
why  I  cannot  believe  that  Athene  Seyler  showed  to  greater 
advantage  in  Dryden  than  in  Congreve.  Whilst  trying  to  collect 
my  thoughts  for  this  interview  which  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  come  to  report,  I  rose  suddenly  from  my  chair,  saying  :  An 
actress’s  charm  in  a  play  cannot  be  put  into  words,  at  least 
not  by  me.  And  then  stopping,  I  added  :  It’s  all  clear  enough 
till  I  try  to  write  it ;  to-morrow  the  commonplace  awaits  me ; 
and  I  went  upstairs  to  dress  myself  for  dinner.  I  was  dining 
with  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  and  after  dinner  a  lady  played 
Mozart’s  Sonata  in  D  Major,  and  the  gaiety  and  the  instinctive 
elegance  of  the  music  recalling  my  memories  of  Athene  in  Con¬ 
greve’s  comedy,  I  said  to  myself  :  She  was  to  the  play  what 
Mozart’s  music  is  to  his  librettist,  incessant,  always  at  it.  She 
alights  and  breaks  into  song  abruptly,  like  a  bird.  She  listens, 
and  we  sit  amused,  enchanted  by  the  sallies  of  her  witty  eyes, 
by  the  beat  of  her  feet.  Her  very  clothes  catch  inspiration, 
and  she  adapts  her  gait  to  the  character  and  every  gesture,  each 
adding  an  accent.  Any  omission  would  be  a  loss,  any  addition 
an  excess. 

Mr.  Deacon  :  If  Athene  he  in  reality  what  she  is  in  your 
memory,  she  is  an  actress  comparable  to  Sara  or  Aim^e  Descl^e 
(T  think  her  name  was  Aim^e). 

Moore  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of  her  as  Athene.  Rachel 
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is  known  to  us  only  as  Rachel,  and  Sara  Bernhardt  was  Sara 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  And  her  death  having  made 
her  an  actuality,  I  will  tell  you  that  Hal^vy,  who  saw  the  three 
French  actresses,  looked  upon  Sara  as  the  least,  a  long  way 
behind  Rachel  in  tragedy  and  as  far  behind  Desclde  in  comedy. 

Mr.  Deacon  ;  Did  he  give  reasons  for  his  preference? 

Moore  :  I  did  not  press  him  to  give  reasons ;  his  reasons 
seemed  obvious  to  me,  for  I  was  thinking  of  Sara’s  usual  in¬ 
difference  to  the  play  she  was  acting  in,  putting  herself  always 
in  front  of  it,  using  it  as  a  means  for  a  cunning  display  of  her 
tricks  and  mannerisms,  and  certain  moments  of  it  for  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  theatrical  passion  in  which  the  play  and  some  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  torn  into  rags.  Hal4vy  could  not  approve  of 
such  an  interpretation ;  no  author  could,  I  no  more  than  Haldvy, 
and  I  felt  with  Halevy  and  for  Halevy  when  I  saw  Sara  walk 
through  two  acts  of  Frou-Frou  and  part  of  the  third  act,  con¬ 
veying  no  impression  of  the  play,  nor  even  of  herself,  seeming 
as  commonplace  an  actress  as  her  sister  in  the  play ;  a  shameful 
trick,  ruining  two  acts  so  that  in  the  third,  when  her  moment 
came,  she  might  bound  about  the  stage  like  an  enraged  tigress 
till  the  house  seemed  about  to  come  down.  Of  course,  it  came 
down  in  the  figurative  sense  and  everybody  was  delighted ;  but 
I,_who  had  seen  her  at  the  Franqais  in  the  ’seventies,  found 
excuses  for  her,  saying  to  myself  as  I  returned  through  the 
jostling  Strand  :  This  is  the  fruit  of  her  travels  in  countries  in 
which  the  French  language  is  unknown. 

Mr.  Deacon  :  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  Mr.  Moore,  your 
appreciations  of  Sara’s  acting  were  certain  magical  moments  for 
which  much  was  sacrificed? 

Moore  :  Much  was  sacrificed,  hut  the  moments  did  not  delight 
me,  nor  could  they  have  delighted  Halevy,  who  had  seen  the 
original  Frou-Frou,  Aim^e  Descl^e.  She  was  in  London  just 
before  or  during  the  war  of  ’seventy,  and  I  saw  her  in  one  of 
Dumas  fils’s  morality  plays,  Les  IdSes  de  Madame  Auhray ;  but 
I  did  not  know  French  then  and  was  too  young  to  appreciate 
shades.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  she  acted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  play  to  the  end.  She  died  during  the  war,  and  in  the  early 
’seventies  all  Paris  was  talking  about  her  in  studio  and  in  draw¬ 
ing-room.  In  the  studio  in  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  Julian 
used  to  delight  my  young  ears  with  a  description  of  Descl(^e  as 
Diane  de  Lys  searching  among  books  in  a  library  for  a  letter 
that  some  woman  had  written  to  her  lover  or  that  her  lover 
had  written  to  some  woman ;  and  in  the  drawing-rooms  in  which 
I  danced  there  used  to  come  a  great,  heavy,  unwieldy  man,  who 
spoke  little  and  was  considered  to  be  very  stupid,  but  before 
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whom  everybody  gave  way ;  even  the  dancers,  as  he  passed  down 
the  room,  drew  into  groups  to  whisper  to  each  other  that  the 
man  who  had  just  gone  by  was  Descl^e’s  lover.  .  .  . 

Barker  :  Has  the  gentleman’s  name  come  down  to  us? 

Moore  :  It  is  well  known  in  France,  and  if  you  like  I  can - 

Barker  :  I  would  not  put  you  to  the  trouble.  It  would 
interest  me  more  to  hear  if  the  help  you  received  from  a  piece  of 
music  was  a  literary  invention,  or  if  it  really  fell  out  that  after 
having  despaired  of  bringing  Athene  Seyler  before  us  as  she 
appeared  in  Congreve’s  play,  you  did  really - 

Moore  :  Yes,  Barker,  I  did  really  hear  the  D  Major  Sonata 
in  Arnold  Bennett’s  drawing-room  and  was  reminded  by  it  of 
Athene  Seyler  in  Lcwe  for  Love.  But  you  haven’t  told  me  what 
you  think  of  the  interview  I  have  just  read  to  you. 

Barker  :  I  think  that  if  Athene  is  lucky  and  gets  great  parts 
to  play,  and  her  name  is  carried  down  to  posterity,  your  descrip¬ 
tion  will  help  posterity  to  realise  her  charm.  I  don’t  know  that 
we  have  got  any  adequate  description  of  Eachel’s  acting,  though 
pens  have  been  busy  with  the  three  great  actresses.  Gautier 
was  a  past-master  of  descriptive  writing,  and  the  abundant  Th^o 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  telling  the  actress’s  dress  from 
the  neck  to  the  hem. 

Moore  :  The  fame  of  the  actress  is  transitory. 

Barker  :  Not  so  transitory  as  the  fame  of  the  authors  she 
represents;  their  works  remain  to  decry  them.  The  actress  is 
more  fortunate ;  she  leaves  only  a  name  and  a  legend. 

Moore  :  You  are  right.  Barker.  The  mummer  is  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  the  poet,  musician,  painter,  or  sculptor,  and  Athene 
is  fortunate  among  her  sisters,  for  I  have  always  refrained  from 
seeing  her  in  those  parts  in  which  she  earns  her  bread. 

Barker  :  And  you  live  in  your  memory  of  a  unique  per¬ 
formance,  given,  you  tell  me,  by  the  Phoenix  Society;  but  in 
what  theatre? 

Moore  :  In  the  Lyric,  Hammersmith. 

Barker  :  Now  I  am  beginning  to  understand  why  you  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  spending  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  build¬ 
ing  a  National  Theatre  at  Westminster.  The  exaltation  with 
which  the  old  masters  are  received  in  a  theatre  situated  in  a 
slum  caused  you  to  forget  Wagner  and  the  wooded  hillside  over¬ 
looking  a  plain. 

Moore  :  You  are  right.  Barker.  I  have  forgotten  that  the 
wooded  hillside  was  chosen  so  that  the  ecstasy  created  in  the 
theatre  might  be  prolonged  from  act  to  act  in  the  steep  woods 
and  afterwards  till  midnight  and  long  after  midnight  in  a 
restaurant.  If  we  cannot  have  a  wooded  hillside  overlooking 
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an  amphitheatrical  landscape,  let  us  have  a  river  site  where  the 
ecstasy  may  be  prolonged.  Mean  streets  and  a  tangle  of  tram¬ 
ways  from  which  we  have  to  run  for  our  lives  like  cats  before 
pavement  skaters,  shatter  our  dreams.  Whilst  fleeing  before 
them,  many  a  time  I  regretted  a  restaurant,  and  many  a  time 
wondered  how  it  was  that  groups  of  impassioned  young  men, 
inspired  by  a  memory  of  the  bust  in  the  museum,  did  not  gather 
about  our  President’s  motor,  crying  :  Ave  Faustina  plena  gratia 
immortalis,  ago  tihi  gratias ! 

Now  I  know ;  the  mean  streets  stayed  the  words  on  their  lips. 
Within  the  theatre  we  w'ere  as  in  Wagner’s  theatre,  but  the 
sights  and  sounds  without  the  theatre  killed  the  ecstasy  and  the 
value  of  the  play  as  “an  educational  influence.’’ 

George  Moore. 
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En  Angieterre  la  ConsUtution  rCexiste  'point.  Was  De  Tocque- 
ville,  in  giving  utterance  to  this  familiar  aphorism,  as  accurate 
as  he  was  incisive?  If  by  a  “  Constitution  ”  is  meant  a  Statuto, 
a  Prame  of  Government,  an  “Instrument,”  or  Code,  unques¬ 
tionably  he  was.  In  that  sense  we  English  folk  have  always, 
except  for  the  unworkable  experiments  attempted  during  the 
Puritan  Interregnum,  lacked  a  “  Constitution.”  Yet  we  may 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  on  the  whole  we  have 
fared  at  least  as  well  without  one  as  most  other  peoples  have 
fared  under  the  most  meticulous  and  elaborate  instruments  of 
Government. 

Could  anything  be  simpler,  for  example,  than  the  manner  in 
which  we  effect  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Commonwealth?  Elsewhere  such  a  change  is  apt  to  cause 
turmoil,  if  not  revolution  :  here  it  involves  no  more  than  a 
little  flutter  in  the  Press,  a  few  photographs  and  some  extra¬ 
bold  headlines.  The  world  learns  one  Sunday  that  a  Prime 
]\Iini8ter,  widely  trusted  and  greatly  loved,  is  compelled,  by 
sickness,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Empire,  to  lay  down  his  great 
office.  Within  forty-eight  hours  a  new  Prime  Minister  has 
taken  up  the  reins  of  Government ;  within  a  few  days  his  Cabinet 
is  complete,  and  the  vast  machine  moves  on,  majestic  and  easy 
in  its  motion,  as  though  disdainful  of  the  mere  men  who  supply 
its  fuel  and  lubricate  its  parts.  Thus  without  fuss  and  without 
friction  we  change  our  rulers.  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter. 
Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds,  in  virtue  not  of  blood  but  of  a 
common  tradition,  and  a  common  training  in  the  arts  of  states¬ 
manship  and  leadership. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  personal  characteristics  either  of 
the  outgoing  or  incoming  Prime  Minister  that  I  desire  in  these 
pages  primarily  to  write.  No  one  who  has  sat  with  or  behind 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  fail  to  have  for  both  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration,  and,  if  this  were  the  place  to 
confess  it,  a  sentiment  stronger  than  these.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  have  much  in  common.  Both  belong  to  the 
class  which  has,  since  1832,  given  to  the  country  some  of  its 
most  successful  leaders.  By  birth,  both  Peel  and  Gladstone 
derived  from  the  aristocracy  of  commerce,  though  neither  had 
the  actual  business  training,  to  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  alike  owe  much.  Yet  both  had  “  business  ”  in  their 
bones,  and  both  added  an  inherited  aptitude  for  affairs  to  the 
highest  academic  qualifications.  Gladstone,  like  Canning,  went 
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from  Eton  to  Christ  Church ;  Peel  from  Harrow  to  Christ 
Church.  Mr.  Baldwin,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  is  not  only 
an  Harrovian  but  a  Cantab.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  owed  little  to 
academies,  but  much  to  sedulous  study  of  the  best  English 
prose,  notably  that  of  Burke.  It  is  not,  however,  primarily 
to  culture  (though  neither  lacks  it)  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  owe  their  remarkable  success  in  politics; 
it  is  to  character  :  to  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  straightness. 
Horace  Walpole  once  wrote  :  “  The  first  quality  of  a  Prime 
Minister  in  a  free  country  is  to  have  more  common  sense  than 
any  man.”  His  words  were  almost  re-echoed  by  Lecky: 

”  In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  statesman  is  likely  to 
succeed  the  best  who  possesses  secondary  qualities  to  an  unusual 
degree ,  and  who  pursues  common  ideals  with  more  than  common 
ability.” 

Horace  Walpole  and  Lecky  were  evidently  right.  How  else 
shall  we  explain  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  conspicuously 
succeeded  where  Carteret  conspicuously  failed ;  that  Shelburne, 
with  all  the  shining  talents  which  raised  him  to  the  highest 
place,  could  never  again,  after  holding  it  for  a  few  months,  even 
obtain  admission  to  a  Cabinet ;  that  Lord  Liverpool  could  preside 
for  fifteen  intensely  critical  years  over  a  Government  which 
included  successively  Castlereagh  and  Canning ;  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith’s  success  as  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
not,  in  recent  times,  been  equalled  save  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law?  To  have  “more  common  sense  than  any  man”;  to 
“possess  secondary  qualities  to  an  unusual  degree,”  and  to 
pursue  “common  ideals  with  more  than  common  ability”— 
herein,  it  would  seem,  lies  the  explanation,  given  also  modesty 
of  mien  and  honesty  and  simplicity  of  character,  of  many  of  the 
most  conspicuous  successes  in  the  Parliamentary  annals  of  the 
last  two  centuries.  To  those  who  know  him  best  it  will  be  a 
surprise  and  disappointment  if  the  man  who,  by  the  King’s 
choice  and  with  the  generous  good  will  of  all  parties,  has  so 
lately  been  called  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Crown  and  the  service  of  the  Empire,  does  not  prove  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  precisely  those  attributes ;  if  he  does  not 
abundantly  and  speedily  justify  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

One  other  personal  point  deserves  attention.  In  proposing 
the  election  of  Mr.  Baldwin  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
Lord  Curzon,  after  enumerating  his  other  qualifications, 
added  these  words  :  “  And,  lastly  (I  breathe  this  almost  sotto 
voce),  Mr.  Baldwin  possesses  the  supreme  and  indispensable 
qualification  of  not  being  a  peer.”  It  was  lightly  and  tactfully 
said ;  but  the  matter  has  a  serious  aspect.  Not  merely  personal. 
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It  is,  of  course,  notorious  that  but  for  the  disqualification  to 
which  he  humorously  referred,  Lord  Curzon  himself  would  have 
had  claims  to  the  first  place — claims  which  might  or  might  not 
have  availed  to  secure  it,  but  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
ignored.  In  passing  it  may  be  permissible  to  say  that  never 
in  his  long,  laborious  and  distinguished  career  has  Lord  Curzon 
ever  stood  so  high  in  the  general  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  he  stands  to-day.  It  is  not  only  that  he  has 
exhibited  great  dignity,  perfect  temper  and  conspicuous 
magnanimity  under  circumstances  which  might  well  have  pro¬ 
voked  a  lesser  man  to  a  display  of  the  opposite  qualities,  but 
that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  touching  the  chords  of  common 
humanity,  in  a  way  that  has  not  come  to  him  before.  He  has 
served  the  State  with  unstinted  devotion  for  a  full  generation, 
and  in  positions  of  the  highest  responsibility.  But  all  his  offices 
have  been  such  as  to  keep  him  necessarily  somewhat  aloof  from 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  Particularly,  of  course,  is  this 
true  of  the  Indian  Vice-Boyalty.  India  is  still  curiously  remote, 
and  Indian  politics  are  difficult,  even  to  the  initiated,  and  except 
at  moments  of  crisis  are  little  noticed  by  “the  man  in  the 
street.”  The  statesman,  the  administrator,  or  even  the 
historian  who  chooses  India  as  his  sphere  of  activity,  must  do 
so  conscious  of  the  fact  that  such  reward  as  comes  to  him  must 
come  mainly  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  work  itself. 
This  is  less  true  of  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  yet  how  many 
men  are  there,  outside  official  circles,  who  can  even  begin  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  country 
by  a  public  servant  like  the  late  Ijord  Sanderson .  The  Secretary 
of  State  works,  of  course,  to  a  much  greater  extent  under  the 
glare  of  the  limelight,  yet  even  of  him  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  the  better  his  work  the  less  is  known  of  it.  Palmerston, 
indeed,  spent  most  of  his  life  at  the  Foreign  Office;  and  his 
light  was  not  hid  under  a  bushel ;  but  so  irrepressible  was  his 
vitality  and  so  irresistible  his  personality,  that  his  light  would 
have  shone  from  the  middle  of  a  haystack.  Moreover, 
Palmerston,  though  like  Ijord  Curzon  an  Irish  peer,  was  never 
elected  to  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  did  he  suffer  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  hereditary  disqualification. 

That  brings  me  to  the  serious  constitutional  aspect  of  recent 
events.  I  confess  that  the  lamentable  case  of  the  Heirs-Apparent 
as  put  forth  many  years  ago  by  three  budding  statesmen — Ijord 
Wolmer,  Mr.  Rt.  John  Brodrick,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon — moved 
me  but  little.  After  all.  Peers,  like  golfers,  must  abide  “  by 
the  rub  of  the  green.”  They  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
they  are  qualified  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  they  cannot,  as 
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long  as  the  Second  Chamber  is  constituted  as  at  present,  elect 
to  sit  in  the  Lower.  But  the  fact  that  His  Majesty  the  King, 
in  sending  for  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  preference  to  Lord  Curzon,  so 
evidently  interpreted  aright  the  common  sentiment  both  of  the 
party  in  power  and  the  country  at  large  compels  us  to  confront 
a  constitutional  development  of  very  serious  import. 

For  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  doctrine  w<as  put 
forward,  and  apparently  permitted  to  prevail,  that  constitutional 
propriety,  no  less  than  political  expediency,  requires  that  the 
head  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  should  physically  face  the 
leader  of  “His  Majesty’s  Opposition,”  and  that  if  the  official 
Opposition  be  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Prime 
Minister  must  of  necessity  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  convenience  may  compel  the  acceptance  of  this 
contention,  but  as  a  constitutional  convention  it  is  undeniably 
novel ;  and  the  consequences  might,  under  some  circumstances, 
he  fraught  with  real  danger  to  the  State. 

There  is,  evidently,  one  means  of  escape  from  the  dilemma : 
by  permitting  Peers  who  hold  Ministerial  office  to  speak  (though 
not  to  vote)  in  the  House*  of  Commons.  But  whether  this  device 
would  approve  itself  either  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  the 
Peers  is  doubtful.  The  matter  was,  T  remember,  considered 
with  some  care  by  the  Conference  for  the  Beform  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  1917-18  (commonly  known  as  the  Bryce  Committee), 
but  it  found  no  place  in  our  final  Beporf,*  though  it  was,  with 
other  similar  points  which  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  our 
prolonged  deliberations,  “submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Hia 
Majesty’s  Government.”  On  the  whole,  opinion  as  represented 
on  the  Br\Te  Committee  seemed  to  be  against  the  suggestion; 
mainly,  if  I  recollect  aright,  on  the  ground  that  to  permit  Minia- 
ters  to  speak  in  either  House  (and,  plainly,  the  concession,  if 
made,  would  have  to  be  mutual)  would  virtually  be  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,  and  that  this  would  add  to  a  burden  already 
almost  insupportable.  Everyone  will  recognise  the  force  of  thia 
objection  ;  nevertheless,  if  the  disqualification  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  Lord  Curzon  is,  irrespective 
of  persons,  to  be  registered  among  the  canons  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  if  the  precedent  set  in  the  present  case  should  harden  into 
an  accepted  principle,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  option  but  to 
impose  this  additional  burden  on  Ministers.  The  reconstmc- 
tion  of  the  Second  Chamber  still  tarries.  Nor  need  this  cause 
surprise,  for  it  is  only  when  the  question  is  tackled  at  close 
quarters  that  the  difficulties  begin  to  appear  insuperable.  If. 
however,  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Tjords  is  to  he  indefinitely 
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postponed,  the  position  of  individual  Peers  in  relation  to  hi»h 
Ministerial  office  will  demand  immediate  attention.  If  a  Peerage 
is  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  reward  of  exceptionally 
distinguished  service  in  the  sphere  of  business,  of  arms,  of 
letters,  of  administration,  of  diplomacy,  and  what  not,  the  State 
simply  cannot  afford  to  deny  itself  the  opportunity  of  utilising 
the  talent  and  experience  of  men  thus  distinguished  in  the 
highest  political  offices.  As  it  is,  effective  criticism  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  questions  of  finance  and  expenditure  is 
gravely  impaired  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  best  finan¬ 
cial  critics  have  already  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage. 
To  mention  names  would  be  invidious,  but  no  one  who  in  recent 
years  has  closely  followed  the  financial  debates  in  the  two  Houses 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  superiority,  and  in  a  matter 
which  specially  appertains  to  the  Lower  House,  of  the  Upper. 
To  allow  Ministers  to  speak  in  either  House  would  not  be  a 
complete  solvent  of  the  difficulty ;  but  it  would  sensibly  mitigate 
it,  and  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  an  immense 
reserve  of  administrative  talent  and  experience  which  is,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  partially  denied  to  if. 

The  discussion  of  these  matters  at  the  present  moment  may 
possibly  he  regarded  as  academic.  I  submit  that  it  is  in  reality 
far  otherwise,  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  representative  demo¬ 
cracy  is  undeniably  on  its  trial.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
British  people,  first  in  Great  Britain,  then  in  the  Britains  beyond 
the  sea,  were  engaged  busily,  continuously,  yet  half  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  working  out  the  main  problems  of  Parliamentary 
self-government.  It  was  assumed  that  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  as  understood  in  FiUgland,  was  synonymous  with  “demo¬ 
cracy,”  if  not  with  freedom.  Educated  folk  realised,  of  course, 
that  to  the  ancient  Greeks  “democracy”  signified  something 
very  different  from  representative  or  responsible  government ; 
but  even  they  were  startled  to  discover  that  by  Swiss  jurists 
representative  government  was,  and  is,  regarded  not  as  the  com¬ 
plement,  but  as  the  antithesis,  of  “democracy.”  Englishmen 
at  large  have  never  taken  overmuch  heed  of  the  work  of  foreign 
students  of  politics,  if,  indeed,  of  that  of  the  native-born.  Yet 
to  this  rule  there  are  notable  exceptions.  The  thought  of 
Burke  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  political  consciousness 
of  the  people,  and  Walter  Bagehot’s  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
English  Constitution,  first  published  in  this  Review,  proved 
to  be  as  popular  as  it  was  essentially  profound.  Both 
Burke  and  Bagehot  belonged  to  generations  which  regarded 
the  English  Constitution  as  something  which,  if  not  actually 
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Divine,  represented  the  last  word  in  human  wisdom.  “We 
ought,”  wrote  Burke  in  1791,  ”  to  understand  it  according  to 
our  measure ;  and  to  venerate  where  we  are  not  able  presently 
to  comprehend.”  Hallam,  intermediate  between  Burke  and 
Bagehot,  was  even  more  superb  than  either  in  his  complacency. 
Writing  in  1818,  he  said  :  ”  No  unbiassed  observer  who  derives 
pleasure  from  the  welfare  of  his  species  can  fail  to  consider 
the  long  and  uninterruptedly  increasing  prosperity  of  England 
as  the  most  beautiful  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.’’ 
That  prosperity  he  attributed,  not  to  climate,  or  soil,  or  latitude, 
but  to  the  excellence  of  her  political  institutions,  and  to  the 
“spirit  of  its  laws.”  The  only  Constitution  with  w'hich  Bagehot 
deemed  it  worth  while  even  to  compare  our  own  was  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  compared  it,  needless  to  say,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Bagehot,  be  it  noted, 
wrote  at  the  precise  moment  when,  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  two  men  so  widely  differing  in  outlook  as  Gladstone  and 
Lecky,  the  English  Constitution  was  at  its  best,  the  equilibrium 
of  its  component  parts  most  perfect,  the  working  of  the 
machinery  most  smooth. 

Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  this  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom? 
To  the  men  of  those  three  generations,  alike  to  Burke,  to 
Hallam,  and  to  Bagehot,  the  answer  was  plain  :  the  secret  was  to 
be  found  in  the  perfect  harmony  and  equipoise  of  Legislature 
and  Executive,  in  the  principle  of  “responsible”  government; 
in  short,  in  the  Cabinet  system.  “  The  efficient  secret  of  the 
English  Constitution,”  wrote  Bagehot,  “  may  he  described  as 
the  close  union,  the  nearly  complete  fusion,  of  the  executive 

and  legislative  powers . The  Cabinet  is  a  combining 

committee,  a  hyphen  which  joins,  a  buckle  which  fastens 
the  legislative  part  of  the  State  to  the  executive  part.”  And. 
as  the  strength  of  the  English  Constitution  lay  in  almost  com¬ 
plete  fusion,  so  the  weakness  of  the  American  system  was  most 
clearly  revealed  by  the  disjunction  of  Legislature  and  Executive. 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  writing  about  twenty  years  later  than 
Bagehot,  struck  a  less  confident  note.  Tn  particular  he  found 
in  the  American  Constitution  certain  safeguards  against  the 
possible  extravagances  of  popular  government,  conspicuously 
lacking  in  our  own.  Nevertheless,  it  may  he  said  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Great  War,  foreign 
publicists  were  hardly  behind  our  own  in  their  admiration  for 
the  pre-eminent  excellencies  of  that  form  of  representative 
government  of  which  the  finest  example  was  afforded  by  Eng¬ 
land.  A  note  of  caution,  if  not  of  apprehension,  had,  indeed, 
been  occasionally  sounded,  notably  since  191'1,  when  the  equi- 
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poise  of  the  Constitution  was  seriously  disturbed.  The  record 
of  some  of  these  notes  of  caution  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
this  Eeview  over  the  signature  of  the  present  writer.  But  the 
dominant  note  continued  to  be  one  of  complacent  satisfaction. 

Then  came  the  war.  The  development  which  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a-half  had  been  continuous  was  arrested ;  much  of 
the  ordinary  machinery  was  necessarily  scrapped ;  the  ‘  ‘  Con¬ 
stitution  ”  was  temporarily  in  suspense.  Amid  many  devices 
hastily  adopted  two  claim,  and  will  presently  receive,  detailed 
examination — the  Cabinet  Secretariat  and  the  Imperial  Cabinet ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  opportunity  was  taken, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  while  everything  was  in  a  state  of  solution, 
to  consider  large  schemes  of  Constitutional  reconstruction.  To 
the  work  of  the  Second  Chamber  Conference  reference  has 
already  been  made ;  a  Conference  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Lowther  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  largest  measure  of 
electoral  reform  ever  carried  in  this  country  ;  another  Conference 
under  the  same  chairman  produced  a  very  halting  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  Eeport  on  Devolution^;  a  fourth  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Haldane,  made  drastic  proposals  as  to  the 
improvement  of  the  administrative  machine.  The  recommenda- 
lionK  of  Lord  Haldane’s  Committee  *  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  oblivion  which  has  enveloped  (in  many  cases  not 
undeservedly)  the  innumerable  reports  on  reconstruction  which, 
at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers,  certain  fussy  individuals  were 
permitted  to  formulate  and  publish.  The  governing  idea  of  the 
Haldane  Eeport  was  embodied  in  the  suggestion  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  various  Government  Departments  should  be  redistri¬ 
buted,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
with  which  they  were  concerned.  Thus  the  whole  business  of 
national  defence  should  be  confided  to  a  single  Department; 
another  would  deal  with  production — including  in  that  term 
agriculture,  transport,  and  commerce ;  a  third  with  employment, 
taking  over  some  of  the  duties  at  present  distributed  among 
various  “  Boards  ”  and  “  Ministries,”  and  so  on. 

These  suggestions  touch  only  the  machinery  of  government ; 
they  would  not  affect  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Much  more 
important  were  the  indications,  none  too  clear  or  specific,  as 
to  the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Administrative  Departments.  The  main  functions  of  the 
Cabinet  were  in  the  Haldane  Eeport  defined  as  (i)  the  final 
determination  of  the  policy  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament ;  (ii)  the 
supreme  control  of  the  national  executive  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  prescribed  by  Parliament;  and  (iii)  the  continuous 

(1)  Cmd.  692. 


(2)  Cmd.  9230. 
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co-ordination  and  delimitation  of  the  activities  of  the  several 
Departments  of  State.  From  this  definition  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Haldane  Committee  (though 
there  is  in  the  Keport  no  more  than  a  cautious  hint  to  this  effect) 
that  the  Cabinet  of  the  future  should  approximate  more  nearly 
to  the  War  Cabinet  than  to  the  type  customary  before  (and 
since)  the  war.  The  number  of  its  members  was  to  be  restricted 
to  ten  or  twelve;  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  to  act  as  Heads  of 
Departments,  and,  in  general,  the  functions  of  the  Cabinet  were 
to  be  supervisory  and  co-ordinating  rather  than  directly  adminis¬ 
trative.  Were  this  change  effected  it  would  undoubtedly  affect 
not  merely  the  machinery,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Primarily,  however,  the  Haldane  Committee  was,  as 
already  observed,  concerned  with  the  mechanism  of  government. 

On  a  quite  different  plane  of  Constitutional  significance  were 
the  two  experiments  which  actually  emerged  in  the  course,  and 
immediately  as  a  consequence,  of  the  war. 

The  Cabinet  Secretariat  has  attracted,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
less  attention  from  publicists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  development  w'ould  seem  to 
demand.  If  significance  is  to  be  measured  either  by  expendi¬ 
ture  or  by  elaboration  of  apparatus,  the  experiment  of  a  Cabinet 
Secretariat  deserves  close  analysis.  Before  proceeding  to  that 
analysis  it  may  be  well  to  clear  up  a  confusion  which  is,  I  fancy, 
widely  prevalent.  A  clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  'personal  secretariat  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which  works, 
of  course,  at  Downing  Street,  and  the  Cabinet  secretariat,  which 
has  its  offices  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  In  the  Parliamentary 
debate  on  the  Cabinet  Offices  Vote  last  year  (June  13th,  1922) 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  latter;  the  increase  in  the 
former,  colloquially  known  as  the  “  Garden  Suburb  ”  or  the 
“Kindergarten,”  escaped  practically  unnoticed.  Yet  the  facts 
are  eloquent,  and  should  be  put  on  record.  I  find  that  the  total 
staff  of  the  personal  secretariat  of  the  Prime  Minister  borne  on 
the  public  funds,  including  typists  and  clerks,  amounted  in  1913 
to  four,  and  the  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  £1,017  a  year.  In  1922 
the  staff  for  the  first  quarter  numbered  twenty,  costing  at  the 
rate  of  £9,318  per  annum.  The  staff  was,  later  in  the  year, 
reduced  to  thirteen,  representing  an  annual  cost  of  £6,024.  A 
further  reduction  has  now  been  effected  (to  eleven),  and  the 
cost  is  £6,283  per  annum.  The  reduction  since  the  first  quarter 
of  1922  is  satisfactory,  but  the  cost  is  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  ]913. 

Wholly  distinct  from  this  “  Kindergarten,”  or  personal  secre¬ 
tariat  in  Downing  Street,  is  the  Cabinet  Secretariat,  which 
for  staff  purposes  constitutes,  with  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
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Defence,  a  single  unit.  In  1918  the  total  staff  numbered  98, 
and  the  cost  of  it  was  £19,600.  By  1922  the  staff  had  un¬ 
accountably  swollen  to  137,  and  the  cost  to  £36,800.  Already, 
however,  the  staff  has  been  cut  down  to  38 — including,  presum¬ 
ably,  the  charwomen  who  figured  so  largely  in  last  year’s  debate 

_ and  the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  £15,750.  Why  the  cost 

in  1923  should  not  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
in  staff  is  a  point  which  I  have  not  ascertained. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  difficult  to  understand  why,  during  the 
war  and  during  the  first  months  of  peace,  the  personal  secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  increased  so  rapidly. 
Nor  need  it  cause  surprise  that  during  the  same  period  it  became 
necessary  to  organise  and  maintain,  on  an  elaborate  scale,  what 
was  virtually  a  new  Administrative  Department.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  less  easy  to  explain  the  increase  in  numbers  and  cost  which 
occurred  between  1918  and  1922.  Happily,  the  tumour  has  now 
been  lanced,  though  it  has  not  been  eradicated.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  Constitutional  significance  of  an 
unquestionable  innovation. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  (save  for  the  complacent 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Asquith)  that  even  before  the  war  the 
administrative  machinery  had  begun  to  creak.  Lord  Lansdowne 
attributed  the  obsolescence  of  the  old  Cabinet  system  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  numbers,  and  the  consequent  emergence  of 
an  “informal  inner  Cabinet”  (House  of  Lords  Debates, 
June  19th,  1918).  Lord  Curzon,  speaking  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  declared  that  ”  the  old  Cabinet  system  had  irretrievably 
broken  down  both  as  a  war  machine  and  as  a  peace  machine.” 
There  was  no  order  of  business,  no  agenda ;  IMinisters  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  decision,  and  when  it  was  secured  were 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  ultimate  decision  was. 

A  Secretariat  on  a  modest  scale  was  therefore  a  natural,  if 
not  inevitable,  development.  Yet  the  plain  man  would  have 
imagined  that  such  purely  secretarial  functions  as  the  increas¬ 
ing  mass  and  complexity  of  Cabinet  business  plainly  involved 
might  well  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Downing  Street  staff. 
But  such  modesty  would  hardly  have  been  appropriate  to  a 
Premier  upon  whom  Presidential  greatness  was  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances.  Hence  the  imposing  array  of  secretaries,  clerks,  typists, 
and  charwomen  at  the  Cabinet  “  offices  ”  (how  the  old-fashioned 
Constitutionalist  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  that  wholly  amor¬ 
phous  entity  the  Cabinet  having  a  location !)  in  Whitehall 
Gardens. 

What  is  the  precise  character  of  this  new  Secretariat  ?  What 
are  its  real  functions?  Is  it,  as  critics  maintained,  a  new 
“  Department  ”  thrust  in  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Adminis- 
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trative  Departments,  and  in  particular  between  the  Cabinet  and 
the  J’oreign  Office?  Is  it  the  appropriate  adjunct  of  a  new 
system  of  personal  government,  a  device  to  enable  the  Prime 
Minister  (to  borrow  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  deprecatory  words) 

‘  ‘  by  means  of  a  new  Department  to  override  the  decisions  of 
the  old  and  established  Departments  ”?  Or  is  it  merely,  as  its 
apologists  contended,  a  recording,  a  communicating,  a  trans¬ 
mitting  body — in  short,  a  conduit?  Plainly  the  apologists  found 
themselves  impaled  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  if  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretariat  were  as  modest  and  perfunctory  as  they 
contended,  why  so  large  and  skilled  a  staff,  so  elaborate  and  so 
costly  an  apparatus?  Need  a  mere  conduit  involve  the  employ, 
ment  of  136  persons  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £‘37,000  a 
year?  Evidently  Lord  Kobert  Cecil  was  right  in  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  does  a  great  deal  more  now 
(June,  1922)  than  merely  record  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet,” 
and  Lord  Eustace  Percy  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  “  m 
a  fundamentally  anomalous  position  as  part  of  the  machinery 
of  government.” 

Happily,  the  discussion  may  for  the  moment  be  regarded  as 
academic.  The  Secretariat  has  now  been  reduced  to  proportions 
not  inappropriate  to  a  ”  conduit.”  Still,  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  a  Constitution  so  flexible  as  ours  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  any  number  of  new  Departments, 
nor  the  augmentation  of  functions  of  existing  ones,  save  the 
constant  vigilance  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  strict  control 
over  expenditure. 

The  Cabinet  Secretariat  was  not  the  only  Constitutional  out¬ 
crop  of  the  war.  The  exigencies  of  the  moment  not  only  neces¬ 
sitated  the  viitual  suspension  of  Cabinet  government  of  the  old 
type  and  the  concentration  of  executive  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  War  Directory,  it  led  also  to  the  trial  of  a  singularly 
interesting  experiment  in  Empire  government.  Hardly  had 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  become  Prime  Minister  than,  by  an  inspira¬ 
tion  as  happy  as  it  was  bold,  he  called  into  being  an  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  and  summoned  thereto  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Dominions  and  representatives  of  India.  Initiated  in  1917, 
the  experiment  was  so  successful  that,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  him¬ 
self  informed  the  House  of  Commons  (May  17th,  1917),  ”  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  were  unanimous  that  the  new  procedure 
had  been  of  such  service  not  only  to  all  its  members,  but  to 
the  Empire,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude.”  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  that  meetings  of  an 
Imperial  Cabinet  should  be  held  annually,  or  at  any  intermediate 
time  when  matters  of  urgent  Imperial  concern  require  to  l^e 
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settled.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  was  to  consist  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as 
deal  specially  with  Imperial  affairs,  of  the  Prime  Minister  (or 
some  specially  accredited  representative  possessed  of  equal 
authority)  of  each  of  the  Dominions,  and  of  a  representative  of 
India.  Finally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  hope  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  colleagues  that  “  the  holding  of  an  annual  Imperial 
Cabinet  to  discuss  foreign  affairs  and  other  aspects  of  Imperial 
policy  will  become  an  accepted  convention  of  the  British 
Constitution.” 

That  hope  was  expressed  just  six  years  ago.  How  stands  the 
matter  now  ?  Is  the  ‘  ‘  Convention  ’  ’  firmly  established  ?  Or  has 
it  been  flung  into  the  limbo  of  vanished  dreams  and  unrealised 
ideals?  The  experiment  of  1917  was  repeated  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm  in  1918,  and  was  prolonged  into  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  when  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  virtually  reproduced 
as  the  British  Empire  Delegation.  And  then? 

Since  the  Paris  Conference  there  has  been  in  the  Dominions 
a  continuous  decline  in  the  Imperial  temperature.  Not  that 
there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
towards  the  Crown,  or  even  perhaps  of  affection  for  the  Home¬ 
land.  But  there  has  unquestionably  been  a  rise  in  the  nationalist 
temperature,  an  increasingly  acute  apprehension  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  self-realisation,  a  deepening  reluctance  to  strengthen 
centripetal  machinery.^  Witness  the  insistence  upon  separate 
representation  at  the  Peace  Conference  ;  the  centrifugal  tendency 
apparent  in  the  speeches  of  General  Smuts ;  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  assert  an  independent  treaty¬ 
making  power.  ^  These  things  may  perhaps  be  merely  sympto¬ 
matic  of  a  passing  period  of  recoil,  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  after 
the  moral  tension,  the  mental  and  physical  strain,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  exaltation  of  the  war  period.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  historical  generalisation  that  a  slackening  of  intellectual  effort, 
a  craving  for  political  tranquillity,  even  a  relaxation  in  manners 
and  morals,  ensues  upon  periods  of  high  fervour  and  excep¬ 
tional  activity.  It  need,  therefore,  cause  little  surprise  if  the 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  Dominions  during  the  War  for  perma¬ 
nent  participation  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  Empire  should 
have  been  followed  by  the  manifestation  of  a  disposition  rather 
to  curtail  than  to  extend  their  responsibilities  in  the  remoter 
spheres  of  political  activity.  Moreover,  there  is  no  country,  old 
or  new,  in  the  world  of  to-day  which  is  not  confronted  by 

(1)  Cf.  “Empire  Partnerahip,”  by  the  present  writer,  ap.  Fortnightly 
Revikw  for  December,  1921. 

(2)  Cf.  “Empire  Foreign  Policy,”  by  the  same  writer,  ap.  Fortnightly 
Review  for  May,  192S. 
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domestic  problems  of  exceptional  complexity.  The  structure  of 
credit  has  to  be  rebuilt ;  reserve  funds,  both  moral  and  material 
greatly  depleted,  to  be  renewed;  markets  to  be  recovered;  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  trade  to  be  set  going  again;  employ, 
ment  to  be  found  for  those  who  seek  work  and  cannot,  unaided 
obtain  it.  For  four  strenuous  years  the  whole  activities  of  men 
and  nations  were  concentrated  upon  one  supreme  object.  No¬ 
where  was  the  concentration  more  complete  than  in  the  nations 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the 
common  purpose  continuous  consultation  was  imperative.  The 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  the  appropriate  response  to  the  insis¬ 
tent  requirements  of  an  unprecedented  situation.  The  men  of 
vision  believed  that  in  the  making  of  that  Cabinet  they  had  done 
more  than  provide  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  relief  of  tran¬ 
sitory  pressure,  that  they  had,  in  effect,  found  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  a  Constitutional  problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  regular  and  periodical  meeting  of  the  political  heads  of  the 
several  nations  which  made  up  the  British  Commonwealth  was, 
in  the  vision  of  the  British  Premier  and  the  Dominion  Premiers 
associated  with  him  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  of  1917, 
destined  to  become  an  “  accepted  convention  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution.”  The  vision  has  faded;  it  may  be  only  for  a  time, 
but  any  way  the  Imperial  Cabinet  is  no  longer  in  being;  the 
Imperial  problem  still  awaits  solution. 

For  political  quidnuncs,  at  times  of  crisis  in  domestic  affairs, 
there  is  no  more  fascinating  occupation  than  Cabinet-making. 
The  claims  of  A  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  of  B  to  the  Admiralty ; 
of  C  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  so  on;  nothing  is  more  divert¬ 
ing  to  the  Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers  than  Cabinet-making  of  this 
sort.  But  there  awaits  the  advent  of  a  great  political  archi¬ 
tect,  the  erection  of  a  structure  much  more  stately  and  more 
imposing.  The  times  are  critical — are  they  ever  otherwise?— 
but  admittedly  the  issues  at  stake  are  of  exceptional  magnitude. 
It  is  not  a  mere  Cabinet  that  is  now  to  be  put  together ;  it  is 
rather  a  Temple  that  is  to  be  built,  a  shrine  to  which  the  tribes 
from  afar  may  come,  sacred  mysteries  to  which  all  the  men  of 
British  blood  may  be  admitted,  whether  they  be  dwellers  in  the 
Homeland  or  whether  they  come  from  the  sister-nations  beyond 
the  seas.  But  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  Is  there  any 
man  apt  for  the  construction  of  a  worthy  fane?  The  man  who 
shall  be  privileged  to  build  this  Temple  must  be  a  man  of  clean 
hands,  clear  brain,  and  high  courage,  endowed  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  master-craftsman,  and  inspired  with  the  vision  of  a  seer. 
The  work  waits ;  how  long  will  the  builder  tarry? 

J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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Some  things  are  so  large  and  complex  that  we  fail  to  apprehend 
their  size  and  character.  Which  of  us  has  any  conception  of 
the  British  Empire  and  realises  that  it  embraces  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  the  territory  being  so 
equally  distributed  between  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
spheres  that,  at  any  given  moment,  one  half  of  it  is  in  darkness 
while  the  other  is  in  light,  and  that  there  is  a  similar  equality 
when  we  consider  the  alternating  seasons.  The  British  Empire 
was  created  after  no  plan,  and  yet  it  is  so  constituted  as  to 
form  a  geographical  and  economic  unity.  It  is  an  Eastern 
empire  as  well  as  a  Western  empire,  and  most  of  it  is  suitable 
for  white  settlement.  The  historian  describes  for  us  in  impres¬ 
sive  phrases  the  great  empires  which  existed  in  the  past,  their 
prestige,  their  wealth,  their  culture,  and  their  resources — the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman.  In 
more  modern  times  other  great  empires  have  waxed  and  waned. 
But  in  the  long  record  of  history,  going  back  to  the  dim  recesses 
of  time,  there  has  been  nothing  like  the  British  Empire,  which 
we  accept  as  a  commonplace,  seldom  turning  aside  from  the 
petty  affairs  of  everyday  life  to  consider  its  future — how  it  may 
be  best  developed,  settled,  and  defended.  These  are  urgent 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  calling  for  a  high  order  of 
statesmanship.  They  are  concerned  with  the  practical  affairs  of 
the  mart  and  the  counting-house,  as  well  as  the  quiet  labours 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist  and  the 
dearly  bought  experience  of  the  sailor  and  the  soldier. 

When  we  pass  to  the  examination  of  any  one  of  these  problems 
we  discover  how  closely  related  they  all  are,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  separated  into  watertight  compartments.  Defence,  for 
example,  is  essentially  a  matter  of  man-power,  and  man-power, 
moreover,  wisely  distributed  so  as  to  meet  the  sudden  demands 
of  war.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  security  of  the  Empire 
rests,  in  large  measure,-  on  the  success  with  which  progress  is 
made  with  Empire  Settlement,  with  a  view  to  correcting  the 
present  inequality  in  distribution,  which  is  a  source  of  weakness. 
For  the  white  man  is,  and  must  remain,  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  peculiar  phase  of  liberal  civilisation  for  which  the  British 
Empire  stands;  and  of  the  sixty  million  white  men  and  women 
in  the  Empire,  approximately  forty-five  millions  live  in  the 
British  Isles.  When  we  attempt  to  devise  means  of  distribut¬ 
ing  this  white  population  more  evenly  in  order  to  promote  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  we  are  brought  up  sharply  by  the  dis- 
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covery  that  migration  is  dependent  on  production.  In  other 
words,  men  and  women  will  not  leave  the  overcrowded  cities 
and  towns,  or  even  the  well-settled  villages  of  the  Old  Country, 
until  they  are  assured  that  they  can  live  comfortably  in  the 
great  waste  spaces  overseas  which  are  crying  out  for  human 
labour  if  their  natural  resources  are  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  at  large.  Is  it  not  apparent,  therefore,  that  these 
problems  of  Empire — Defence,  Settlement,  and  Inter-Imperial 
Trade — dovetail  into  one  another  so  as  to  constitute  in  fact  one 
problem,  which  must  be  approached  with  varied  knowledge  and 
also  with  sympathy,  and,  above  all,  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
infinite  variations  of  human  nature  in  its  political  and  social 
aspects? 

At  the  end  of  this  summer  all  these  Imperial  matters  are  to 
be  considered  at  the  Imperial  Conference,  to  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Overseas  Empire  have  been  invited ;  and  simul¬ 
taneously  there  will  be  an  Economic  Conference.  The  first  will 
be  concerned  with  the  larger  political  issues,  on  which  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  free  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  will  speak,  inter¬ 
preting  the  views,  possibly  in  some  respects  conflicting  views,  of 
the  experts  on  constitutional,  naval,  military,  and  aerial  ques¬ 
tions.  In  preparation  for  the  Economic  Conference,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  holding  a  series  of  domestic 
conferences,  to  which  he  has  called  the  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  trade  and  industry,  in  order  that  he  may  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  practical  man’s  opinions  on  all  the  matters  to 
be  considered  later  on  in  the  Empire  council.  Some  means 
will  no  doubt  be  found  to  co-relate  the  results  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  at  the  Imperial  and  Economic  Conferences.  For  it  must 
become  increasingly  apparent,  the  deeper  investigation  goes  into 
the  two  sets  of  problems,  political  and  economic,  that  progress 
towards  their  solution  depends  on  the  recognition  that  they  are 
inter-related.  The  future  of  the  Empire  will  be  governed  by  the 
success  with  which  simultaneously  we  move  forward  on  the 
various  planes,  finding  the  common  denominator  in  matters 
jolitical,  economic,  and  defensive,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  Empire  is  to  be  made  safe  the  Empire  must  be 
made  prosperous,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  both  safe  and  prosperous, 
some  improved  machinery  of  Empire  government  must  be  devised 
to  promote  unity  of  ideal  and  unity  of  action. 

«  »  « 

Every  one  of  these  questions  resolves  itself  at  last  into  a 
problem  of  communications.  The  British  Empire  is  in  no  respect 
more  dissimilar  from  any  other  empire  which  has  ever  existed 
than  in  this  respect.  If  at  the  time  of  the  creation  the  greater 
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part  of  the  earth’s  surface  had  not  been  flooded  with  water, 
there  could  to-day  be  no  British  Empire.  In  spite  of  all  the 
advances  in  railway  construction  and  railway  operation,  the 
British  Empire  is  incurably  maritime.  In  the  early  stages  of 
its  evolution  its  several  parts  were  divided  by  the  seas  which, 
though  as  a  matter  of  convenience  they  bear  distinctive 
names,  are  in  fact  all  one.  Owing  to  the  development  of 
the  marine  steam-engine  the  seas  now  unite  the  British 
Empire,  and  during  the  past  half  a  century  the  enormous 
distances  which  separate  the  Mother  Country  from  the  younger 
nations,  as  well  as  from  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependen¬ 
cies,  have  been  steadily  contracted  in  point  of  time.  Simul¬ 
taneously  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  promoting 
the  comfort  of  travel  by  sea,  and  that  movement,  which  is 
still  going  on,  is  not  without  its  social  significance,  for  man 
is  a  gregarious  animal  and  hates  to  live  in  isolation ,  particularly 
if  he  has  left  the  land  of  his  birth.  There  is  no  hope,  indeed, 
for  the  British  Empire  unless  we  concentrate  attention  upon  its 
maritime  character,  realising  all  that  the  great  sea  highways 
represent,  politically,  economically,  and  defensively. 

The  conquest  of  the  air,  whatever  the  future  may  hold — and 
we  dare  not  ignore  the  possibilities  which  it  holds — has 
detracted  little  from  the  importance  of  the  sea  to  the  British 
peoples.  There  is  one  fundamental  difference  between  the  ship 
of  the  sea  of  our  experience  and  the  ship  of  the  air  of  some 
men’s  fancy.  In  the  former,  passengers  and  goods  are  accom¬ 
modated  ;  the  ship  is  merely  the  container  of  the  weight  which 
is  in  fact  wkter-borne,  powerful  engines  moving  the  burden  from 
place  to  place.  The  ship  of  the  air  must  always  suffer  under 
one  disadvantage,  which  applies  equally  to  the  aeroplane,  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  The  airship  or  the  aeroplane  must 
not  only  be  the  propulsive  agent,  but  it  must  also  support  its 
own  weight  and  the  weight  of  its  cargo.  The  relative  density 
of  sea-water  and  air  can  be  judged  by  the  most  simple  tests 
carried  out  by  any  child,  and  yet  controversy  as  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  sea-carriage  and  air-carriage  continues,  those  who 
participate  in  it  remaining  largely  blind  to  the  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  air.  The  airship  and  the  aeroplane  may  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  British  peoples  in  order  to  quicken  passen¬ 
ger  travel,  but,  to  the  limit  of  vision,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  be  able  to  carry  great  weights,  and  of  all  the  problems 
which  the  Empire  presents  none  is  more  important  than  how 
best  to  carry  weights,  whether  they  he  tens  of  thousands  of 
passengers,  cargoes  of  goods,  or  masses  of  armaments ,  from  one 
distant  point  to  another.  There  is  talk  of  inter-imperial  trade 
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and  Imperial  oo-operation  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  every 
consideration  at  last  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  proposition 
of  carrying  weights  at  an  economic  speed  from  place  to  place 
And  in  that  respect  the  air  compares  unfavourably  with  the 
land,  and  even  more  unfavourably  with  the  sea.  For  sea  trans- 
port  is  the  cheapest  of  all  transport,  whether  the  purpose  be 
peace  or  war.  The  ship  of  commerce  carries  its  thousand,  two 
thousand,  or  three  thousand  passengers,  or  even  heavier  cargoes 
of  goods,  at  a  price  with  which  neither  the  railway,  the  air- 
ship,  nor  the  aeroplane  can  hope  to  compete  successfully. 

When  the  issue  is  not  trade,  but  war,  the  problem  is  much 
the  same,  and  for  a  given  cost  the  battleship,  which  is  merely 
a  platform  for  heavy  guns,  well  protected,  remains  the  most  effec- 
tive  as  well  as  the  most  economical  instrument  of  offence  and 
defence,  having  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  to  perform  their  special  functions.  That  is  the 
conclusion,  inevitable  on  all  the  evidence,  which  has  been 
reached  after  the  most  careful  investigation  by  every  nation 
without  exception.  If  the  conclusion  were  otherwise,  the  idea 
of  holding  simultaneously  this  autumn  an  Imperial  Conference 
and  an  Economic  Conference  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  For 
if  air-power  has  rendered  the  battleship  obsolete,  it  would  also 
have  to  be  conceded  that  it  has  dealt  a  vital  blow  at  the  ship 
of  commerce.  The  ship  of  commerce  is  not  constructed  for  a 
contest  of  violence,  and  the  force  which  could  destroy  a  battle¬ 
ship,  wuth  its  elaborate  defensive  system,  could  far  more  easily 
destroy  a  ship  of  commerce.  And  the  apotheosis  of  air- power 
could  offer  us  nothing  in  place  of  the  ship  of  commerce,  though 
it  might  lead  to  the  evolution  of  airships  or  aeroplanes  which 
would  provide  us  with  a  measure  of  defence.  But  should  we 
want  that  measure  of  defence,  we  who  live  huddled  together, 
to  the  number  of  upwards  of  forty  millions,  in  the  British  Isles, 
exchanging  the  surplus  products  of  our  factories  and  workships 
for  the  surplus  food  of  nations  overseas?  If  the  battleship  is 
doomed,  the  ship  of  commerce  is  also  doomed,  and  how  in  those 
circumstances  could  we  obtain  the  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of 
raw  materials  and  food  which  are  necessary  for  our  existence? 
It  is  well  that  representatives  of  the  far  distant  Dominions  are 
shortly  coming  amongst  us  to  remind  us  of  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  the  Empire,  sweeping  away  the  pl^antasies 
which  are  apt  to  cloud  our  vision,  and  inviting  us  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  our  own,  as  well  as  their,  neces¬ 
sities.  They  will  come  by  sea,  as  they  came  by  sea  during  the 
Great  War,  and  they  will  return  by  sea ;  and,  whatever  diversity 
of  views  fhey  may  express  on  many  matters,  they  will  at  least 
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be  united  in  their  recognition  of  the  continuing  influence  of 
sea-power  on  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  British  peoples. 

There  is  something  very  like  an  organised  conspiracy  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  British  Fleet  and  to  condemn  whatever 
the  Admiralty,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Fleet, 
says  or  does;  and  by  a  coincidence,  if  it  be  a  coincidence,  the 
depreciators  of  the  Fleet  and  the  critics  of  the  Admiralty  are  all 
united,  whether  they  be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House 
of  Commons  or  in  the  Press  or  on  the  platform,  in  preaching 
one  doctrine — that  air-power  has  rendered  sea-power  more  or  less 
obsolete.  That  doctrine,  as  has  been  suggested,  involves  not 
merely  the  extinction  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  but  the  extinction  also 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine,  and  we  are  offered  nothing  in 
place  of  one  or  the  other  which  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
for  the  aeroplane  has  a  very  short  range  and  the  airship  is  still 
a  thing  of  the  future  ;  both  are  indeed  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Is  there  an  organised  conspiracy  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer 
that  question,  but  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  at  every  turn 
enthusiasts  arise  who  proclaim  that  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
future,  lies  with  air-power,  and  that  those  enthusiasts  are  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  only  in  this  country,  which  lives 
on  and  by  the  sea,  and  can  never  live  on  and  by  the  air. 

An  agitation  arose  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War 
in  favour  of  scrapping  the  Fleet  entirely.  The  outcry  fined  itself 
down,  after  a  time,  to  the  cry  that,  though  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  submarines  might  have  some  uses,  the  battleship  was  dead. 
.\t  the  Washington  Conference  the  Two-Power  Standard — 
which  applied  only  to  battleships — was  abandoned  in  the  eyes  of 
the  w'orld,  and  we  agreed  that  we  would  be  satisfied  in  future 
with  a  battle  fleet  of  equal  strength  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
Japan,  France  and  Italy  accepting  lower  ratios.  That  agreement 
involved  the  construction  by  this  country  of  two  capital  ships, 
each  of  35,000  tons  displacement.  All  the  clauses  in  the 
Washington  agreement,  which  represented  a  degradation  of  our 
naval  prestige  and  power,  were  accepted  by  the  disciples  of  air- 
power  joyfully;  but  when  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  those 
clauses  of  the  agreement  which  involved  the  building  of  the  two 
capital  ships,  outcry  was  once  more  raised.  The  future,  we  were 
told,  lay  with  the  aeroplane  and  not  with  the  battleship,  though 
at  Washington  the  great  maritime  Powers  had  fought  for  many 
weeks,  not  over  any  proposal  to  abolish  battleships,  but,  realising 
their  value,  on  the  number  of  battleships  which  each  country 
might  possess.  Without  those  two  capital  ships  the  fighting 
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weight  of  the  British  Fleet  would  in  no  short  time  have  been 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Japanese  Fleet.  But  what  did  that  matter 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Dominions,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  so  long  as  we  in  these  islands  had  aeroplanes  and  talked 
of  airships?  Later  on  the  Admiralty  submitted  to  Parliament 
proposals  for  developing  Singapore  as  a  naval  base,  linking  the 
Royal  Navy  of  the  Old  World  with  the  Royal  Navies  of  the  New 
World,  Again  outcry  was  raised.  The  critics  were  much  the 
same  as  before,  and  they  proclaimed  that  the  scheme  was  a  pre¬ 
posterous  one  and  that  the  money  which  it  was  proposed  to  sink 
in  the  “  mud  swamps  of  Singapore  ”  could  be  spent  to  much 
greater  advantage  on  air- power  for  the  defence  of  London.  What 
did  it  matter  to  us  if  the  peoples  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
must  remain  without  protection  in  an  emergency,  so  long  as  we 
made  London  safe  from  air  raids?  In  the  imagination  of  these 
champions  of  air-power,  the  Fleet  was  useless,  and  therefore  why 
develop  a  new  naval  base?  It  was  tnie  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Overseas  Dominions  were  building  navies  on  the  familiar  lines 
and  proposed  to  go  on  expanding  them,  but  therein  they  were 
merely  exhibiting  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  want  of  vision. 
The  battleship  was  already  obsolete ;  in  no  long  time  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines  would  go  the  same  way ;  and  it  was 
our  business  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  revelation  and  leave 
the  Dominions  to  pay  the  heavy  price  of  their  error  in  continuing 
to  have  faith  in  sea-power. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  development  of  Singapore  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  two  problems.  In  the  first  place.  Is  the  battleship  obsolete, 
because,  if  it  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  large  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  new  base?  Expert  enquiry  has  been  carried  out  in 
this  country  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and,  with  a  unanimity  which 
is  not  remarkable  in  face  of  the  evidence,  the  findings  have  always 
been  the  same.  The  conclusions  have  been  recited  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  on  former  occasions.  But  the  question 
has  again  been  investigated  in  the  United  States,  which  has 
evidently  felt  the  reaction  of  the  agitation  conducted  so  energetic¬ 
ally  in  our  own  country.  The  matter  has  recently  been  considered 
by  the  Navy  Board  at  Washington.  It  has  been  announced  that 
this  body  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  “  The  development  of 
aviation  as  a  vital  branch  of  the  Service  cannot  be  pushed  too 
strongly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  surface  fleet  must  be  rounded 
out  to  the  five-five-three  ratio  (that  is  equality  with  the  British 
and  superiority  over  the  Japanese  Battle  Fleet)  provided  for  by 
the  Naval  Treaty.”  The  Secretary  of  the  Unit^  States  Navy 
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Pepartment  has  summed  up  succinctly  the  findings  of  the  Navy 
Board. 

“  The  line-o£-battle  ship,  whether  the  74  of  early  days  or  the 
33  000-ton,  16-inch  g\m  battleship  of  to-day,  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  the  main  reliance  of  fighting  fleets.  Enthusiasts  for  each  new  weapon 
of  sea  warfare  predict  that  the  heavy-armoured,  heavy-gunned  ship  is 
doomed  by  that  particular  weapon.  It  was  so  with  the  submarine,  but 
nobody  now  claims  that  the  submarine  made  the  battleship  obsolete.  It 
is  so  now  with  the  airplane — but  the  battleship  still  is  the  strongest 
element  in  the  nation’s  sea  defence,  and  will  be  as  long  as  most  of  us  now 
living  are  concerned  with  mundane  affairs. 

“  We  must  keep  our  sense  of  proportion.  If  the  battleship  is  obsolete 
because  of  the  weapon  of  the  ah’,  so,  of  course,  most  certainly  are  other 
ships  less  powerful  than  the  battleship  also  obsolete.  Accepting  that 
premise,  floating  navies  are  about  to  become  extinct. 

“  The  premise  and  the  conclusion  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
tremendous  importance  of  the  new  weapon,  the  airplane,  is  clear.  Every 
effort  is  being  meide  to  develop  it  and  to  make  it  as  effective  as  poasible 
for  offence  and  defence.  The  place  of  the  airplane  in  armies  and  navies 
is  assured  and  vital,  but  the  ships  that  float  upon  the  sea  are  still  the 
nation’s  strongest  sea-power.” 

Another  resume  of  the  general  findings  of  the  Navy  Board  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Department.  After  presenting  a  digest  of  the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  he  has  recorded 

“  One  group  tends  to  discount  the  airplane’s  value.  This,  of  course, 
is  wrong.  The  airplane  is  a  great  and  necessary  development  and  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  in  military  science.  It  must  be  developed, 
carefully  developed,  and  the  department  is  bending  every  effort  to  this 
end. 

“  The  other  group  contains  those  who  hold  that  the  airplane  is  the 
all-important  naval  weapon  and  that  it  has  rendered  the  battleship 
obsolete.  This  doctrine  is  the  more  dangerous,  for  at  this  time  it  makes 
a  really  popular  appeal.  It  strikes  the  imagination,  for  the  air  service 
is  romantic,  and  it  can  be  argued  on  the  basis  of  economy. 

‘‘.iVny  course  of  action  that  would  eliminate  the  battleship  would  be 
a  national  disaster. 

‘‘  The  battleship  in  the  navy  corresponds  to  the  infantry  in  the  army. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  variously  attributed  to  Napoleon  £ind  other  great 
leaders,  which  says  in  effect ;  ‘  The  infantry  is  the  army.  When  the 
infantry  is  defeated,  the  army  is  defeated.  When  the  infantry  is  victorious, 
the  army  is  victorious.  All  other  branches  are  but  auxiliary  arms.’ 
Substitute  ‘  battleship  ’  for  ‘  infantry  ’  and  ‘  fleet  ’  for  ‘  army  ’  and  the 
same  holds  true. 

“  We  must  ceaselessly  reach  for  the  new  ideas  and  improvements 
along  every  line.  If  we  do  not,  our  navy  will  fossilise.  We  must  bend 
every  effort  to  development  of  the  air  service.  But  we  must  not  be 
carried  away  by  dreams  ;  we  must  not  mistake  fancy  for  fact.  The 
battleship  remains  at  present  the  backbone  of  forces  afloat.  The  fleet 
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will  be  helpless  without  its  auxiliary  arms,  but  it  is  the  guns  of  the  great 
ships  that  will  hammer  out  victory  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  hangs  in 
the  balance.” 

It  is  due  neither  to  collaboration  nor  coincidence  that  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Navy  Board  of  the  United  States  coincide  very 
closely  with  those  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  United  States  has  no 
independent  air  force,  as  it  is  recognised  that  air-power  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  extension  of  sea-power,  to  be  used  for  reconnaissance, 
gun-spotting  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  army.  The  aviation  experts  of  the  American  Fleet 
had  ample  opportunities  of  presenting  their  case  for  the  aeroplane 
and  airship,  and  it  was  only  after  listening  and  giving  due  weight 
to  this  evidence  that  the  Navy  Board  reached  conclusions  corre¬ 
sponding  very  closely  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  successive 
Boards  of  Admiralty  in  this  country,  and  confirmed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence.  It  may  be  that  the  aviation 
enthusiasts  in  the  United  States  were  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage, 
in  that  they  possessed  no  propagandist  machinery  for  collating 
and  co-ordinating  all  the  facts  and  fancies  which  occupy  the 
active  minds  of  the  champions  of  air-power  in  this  country. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  case  for  the  air  by  no  means  went  by 
default,  but  tended  rather  to  confirm  the  highest  expert  opinion 
in  the  United  States  that  air-power  is  not  a  substitute  for,  but  an 
extension  of,  sea-power. 

That  is  the  conclusion  which  has  apparently  dominate  respon¬ 
sible  naval  opinion  in  this  country,  and  explains  the  claim  which 
has  been  put  forward  that,  if  the  Navy  is  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
fight,  it  must  possess  and  control  its  own  air  arm.  This  issue 
has,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  been  confused,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  the  Admiralty  has  been  endeavouring, 
in  association  with  the  War  Office,  to  abolish  the  Ministry  of 
Air  and  to  extinguish  the  Eoyal  Air  Force  as  an  independent 
service,  incorporating  the  personnel  and  material  in  the  Navy 
and  Army.  There  is,  of  course,  no  shadow  of  foundation  for 
such  statements.  The  Air  Ministry,  the  counterpart  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  country,  is  the  child  of  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons,  with  the  support  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  led  by  a  small  group  of  enthusiasts  to  divorce  air-power  from 
the  Navy  and  the  Army.  The  proposal  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the 
responsible  leaders  in  the  two  senior  services,  but  the  politicians 
triumphed.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  naval  and  military  officers  to 
oppose  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  for  Parliament  exists  to 
govern,  whether  they  be  wise  or  foolish.  In  this  instance, 
neither  the  Admiralty  nor  the  War  Office  has  attempted  to  under- 
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mine  the  Ministry  of  the  Air  or  to  rob  the  Royal  Air  Force  of 
its  independence.  All  that  the  Admiralty  has  sought  is  the 
training  and  control  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  pilots  and 
machines  which  are  required  by  the  fleet  if  it  is  to  fufil  its 
mission.  Airplane  carriers  are  passing  into  commission,  and  it 
is  to  incur  serious  risks  to  our  sea-power  if,  while  the  ships 
themselves  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Fleet,  the  aeroplanes  and 
their  pilots  represent  another  body  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  govern  naval  warfare. 

•  »  «  »  « 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  the  Imperial 
Conference  is  about  to  assemble  in  London.  That  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Dominions  will  unanimously  support  the  Home 
Government  in  its  decision  that  a  navy  is  still  essential — capital 
ships,  light  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines — is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  But  the  naval  situation  has  undergone  a  radical  change 
since  the  last  Imperial  Conference  assembled.  At  that  time  the 
Two-Power  Standard  still  operated,  and  that  standard  took  no 
account  of  any  ships,  large  or  small,  which  the  Dominions  main¬ 
tained  at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  Naval  Treaty  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Dominions  accepted  the  one-power  capital  ship 
standard  as  an  Empire  standard.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary 
to  add  that  while  tonnage  ratios  were  applied  to  capital  ships 
other  tonnage  ratios  were  applied  to  aircraft  carriers,  and  that  the 
limitations  on  the  displacement  of  light  cruisers  and  their  arma¬ 
ment  are  also  Imperial.  The  Dominions,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  bound  by  this  Treaty  exactly  as  this  island  country 
is  bound  by  it.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  each  and  severally,  accepted  this  new  standard  of 
strength,  as  also  did  India.  The  significance  of  that  agreement 
is  not  to  be  ignored.  Its  implications  are  all-embracing,  so  far 
as  the  Britsh  Empire  is  concerned.  Whereas  in  the  past  the 
United  Kingdom  maintained  a  two-power  standard  fleet,  and 
any  naval  preparations  made  by  the  Dominions  were  regarded  as 
over  and  above  that  standard,  now  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  are  committed  to  a  one-power  standard  as  an  all- 
Empire  formula.  When  the  two  capital  ships  which  are  now 
building  have  been  launched,  no  other  vessels  of  that  type  can  be 
laid  down  until  1931,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  within 
the  communion  of  the  British  nations.  They  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  free  to  build  as  many  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines 
as  they  may  desire,  and  to  keep  those  vessels  either  in  full  com¬ 
mission  or  with  reduced  crews. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Imperial 
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Conference  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  naval 
defence,  will  be  considerably  circumscribed.  It  will  no  longer  be 
possible  for  any  Dominion  to  decide  to  build  one  or  more  capital 
ships,  although  neither  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  nor 
South  Africa  possesses  a  single  unit  of  this  type.  The  battle 
fleet  provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Mother  Country,  when 
strengthened  by  the  two  vessels  now  building,  must  remain  until 
about  1934 — the  third  year  after  any  keel  can  be  laid — the  battle 
fleet  of  the  whole  Empire;  it  is  only  in  regard  to  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines  that  expansion  is  possible.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  conception  of  an  Imperial  Service  Squadron 
of  capital  ships,  provided  by  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  in  accordance  with  some  co-operative  arrangement, 
is  dead.  All  that  can  be  done  must  be  in  the  direction  of  smaller 
craft — light  cruisers,  not  exceeding  10,000  tons,  or  armed  with 
guns  of  larger  calibre  than  8  inches,  and  destroyers  and  sub¬ 
marines. 

•  *  *  *  * 

In  knowledge  of  these  considerations,  the  importance  of  Singa¬ 
pore  must  be  apparent.  For,  at  present,  the  one  battle  fleet  of 
the  Empire  could  not  be  maintained  on  service  in  the  Pacific. 
Whatever  danger  might  threaten  the  far-distant  Dominions  in 
that  ocean,  the  Britsh  battle  fleet  could  not  proceed  to  their 
assistance.  Is  that  a  small  matter  at  a  moment  when,  irresiiec- 
tive  of  party  divisions,  men  of  vision  are  realising  increasingly 
that  if  the  Empire  is  to  persist,  if  migration  is  to  continue,  and 
if  development  of  the  waste  lands  is  to  be  promoted,  the  Empire 
must  be  made  safe  ?  These  considerations  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  Sea  Lords  for  many  years ;  and  in  1920  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  develop  Singapore  w'as  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  and  recommended  to  the  Cabinet  for  approval. 
That  approval  was  not  withheld.  That  decision  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  was  peculiarly  significant,  because 
that  body  includes  representatives  not  only  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Army,  but  of  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  of  the  Colonial  and  India 
Ofi&ces  and  the  Treasury.  When  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Government 
subsequently  came  into  office,  the  question  was  again  remitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  it  again  mged  that 
the  scheme  was  one  which  the  Cabinet  should  accept.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  that  a  sum  of  £200,000  was  provided  in  the 
current  year’s  Navy  Estimates  for  beginning  the  work  at  Singa¬ 
pore  ;  and  it  was  only  later  on  that  critics  appeared  in  the  field 
urging  that  the  money  which  it  was  proposed  to  spend  in  order 
that  the  unity  of  the  seas  might  be  preserved  for  the  one  battle 
fleet  of  the  Empire  should  be  diverted  to  an  expansion  of  aijr- 
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power  for  the  defence  of  London.  London  must  be  defended 
at^ainst  any  possibility  of  successful  raids,  but  it  would  be  an  act 
of  madness  to  sacrifice  the  fleet  in  order  to  render  London  safe, 
even  though  London  be  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  The  two  pro¬ 
posals  are  not  in  opposition,  but  are  complementary  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Since  the  project  of  developing  Singapore  was  first  considered — 
and  its  inception  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Lord  Fisher — the 
centre  of  naval  gravity  has  shifted.  The  German  Fleet,  defeated, 
has  sunk  in  the  waters  of  Scapa  Flow,  and  we  are  resuming  our 
traditional  naval  policy.  The  Mediterranean  is  becoming  once 
more  the  naval  pivot  of  the  whole  Empire,  as  it  was  before  the 
German  menace  in  the  North  Sea  began  to  take  shape.  The 
movement  of  squadrons  from  northern  waters  to  southern  waters 
has  already  begun,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Main  Fleet 
of  the  Empire  will  be  held  on  the  leash  in  the  Mediterranean, 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  to  do  anything — provided  it  has  suitably 
distributed  places  of  supply  and  repair  at  its  command.  As  has 
been  suggested  elsewhere  :  * 

“  We  must  bear  in’’mindjthat^the"main  fleet  will  in  future  be  trained 
in  the  Mediterranean,  an  ideal  training  groimd,  as  well  as  an  ideal  pivotal 
point  on  which  to  base  naval  power,  which  exists  for  the  defence  of  every 
Imperial  maritime  interest.  The  Mediterranean  is  the  reservoir  of  naval 
strength,  upon  which  drafts  will  be  made,  as  they  have  been  maide  in 
the  past — as,  for  instance,  for  reinforcing  the  China  Squadron.  Ships 
can  bo  detached  for  service  eaist  or  west.  We  have  Gibraltar  and  our 
own  ports  on  the  one  hand.  What  have  we  on  the  other  ?  Singapore 
is  the  gateway  to  the  Pawsific,  covering  the  Indian  Oceain,  amd  there  are 
naval  responsibilities  in  India,  ats  well  as  elsewhere ;  it  also  flanks  the 
lines  of  communication  to  Oceania.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  we  possess  in  Singapore  a  plau:e  which  can  be  converted  into  a  modem 
naval  baise,  of  probably  about  the  same  importance  ais  Devonport.  It  is 
also  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  can — at  some  risk — carry  out  the 
scheme  gradually  ;  the  expenditure  during  the  current  financial  year  will 
not  exceed  £200,000,  and  may  possibly  be  very  much  less.  Indeed,  the 
only  legitimate  criticism  of  the  Admiralty  proposal  is  that  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  too  slowly.” 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  development  of  Singapore  as  a 
naval  base  offends  against  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty.  If  that  suggestion  rested  on  any 
foundation,  the  proposal  would,  as  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  other 
Powers  represented  at  Washington,  have  to  be  reconsidered.  But 
the  claim  that  by  developing  Singapore  this  country  is  dishonour¬ 
ing  its  pledged  word  has  been  heard  nowhere  save  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  there  are  many  friends  of  every  country  but 
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our  own.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  proposal  to  develop 
Singapore  was  common  knowledge  among  the  delegates  at  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  the  self-denying  ordinance  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  provision  of  bases  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  carefully 
drawn  up  so  as  to  leave  this  country  free  to  convert  Singapore 
into  a  first-class  naval  base.  If  evidence  on  this  matter  be  re- 
quired,  it  may  be  found  in  those  organs  of  the  American  Press 
which  are  is  close  touch  with  the  Navy  Department  at  Washing, 
ton.  A  detailed  refutation  of  the  suggestion  that  we  are  being 
disloyal  to  the  Treaty  has  been  supplied  by  an  article,  trans¬ 
parently  written  after  consultation  w’ith  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  on 
May  3rd. 

“  There  was  no  intimation  in  any  quarter  that  Britain,  in  deciding  to 
establish  a  mammoth  base  at  the  tip  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  is 
violating  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  There 
is  no  likelihood  of  any  protest  over  the  decision,  as  it  is  admitted  that 
Britain  is  within  her  rights,  and  it  was  imderstood  during  the  Washington 
Conference  that  British  naval  experts  had  planned  to  develop  Singapore 
into  a  first-class  naval  station  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  give  up  further 
fortification  of  Hong  Kong  under  the  Treaty. 

“  It  was  understood  here  there  were  exigencies  which  call  for  Britain’s 
move  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  this  was  so  understood  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes,  and  other  members  of  the  American  delegation,  is  taken 
for  granted.” 

»  *  *  «  * 

These  are  the  factors  in  the  naval  situation  which  the  Imperial 
Conference  must  take  into  cognisance  when  it  approaches  the 
problem  of  naval  defence.  Its  aim  must  be  to  try  and  answer  the 
question  :  Can  the  British  Empire  be  rendered  safe?  It  it  had 
to  admit  that  docks,  repair  facilities,  and  stores  of  oil  fuel  could 
not  be  provided  at  Singapore,  it  would  have  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  Singapore  emerges  as  the  essential  link  in  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire,  knitting  into  one  indivisible  force  in  time 
of  emergency  the  young  navies  of  the  Dominions  with  the  old 
navy  of  ancient  and  high  prestige  of  the  Mother  Country.  On 
Singapore  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific  will 
hinge  in  coming  years.  While  that  is  true  when  war  threatens, 
it  is  also  true  when  there  is  no  shadow  of  war  on  the  horizon ; 
Singapore  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  in  peace  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  British  people,  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  asset. 
If  Singapore  were  not  developed,  the  one  battle  fleet  of  the  British 
peoples  would  be  permanently  shut  out  of  the  Pacific ;  we  should 
be  slamming,  barring  and  bolting  the  door  in  the  face  of  our 
partner  nations  overseas.  As  the  writer  has  already  suggested 
elsewhere,  this  base  is  essential  for  the  free  mobility  of  the  British 
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Fleet,  which  must  be  restored  in  the  new  conditions  which  have 
been  disclosed  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  of  all 
classes,  and  in  particular  the  necessity  of  giving  capital  ships 
“bulges  ”  against  torpedo  attack.  It  may  seem  to  laymen  that 
the  introduction  of  the  “  bulge  ”  is  a  small  matter,  but,  in  fact, 
by  greatly  increasing  the  beam  of  a  ship  difficulties  have  arisen 
which  the  development  of  Singapore  will  remove.  It  may  also 
appear  a  matter  of  little  importance  that  the  Navy,  which  used 
coal,  widely  distributed,  is  now  dependent  upon  oil.  But  there 
again  a  new  problem  has  been  created,  and  that  is  why  the 
Admiralty  are  providing  at  this  moment  additional  storage  tanks 
on  the  route  to  the  East — Malta,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Rangoon,  and 
Singapore.  ♦  •  *  •  • 

When  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1909  met  in  London,  the 
Admiralty  submitted  a  memorandum  in  which  the  following 
sentences  appeared  :  — 

“  If  the  problem  of  Imperial  naval  defence  were  considered  merely  as 
a  problem  of  naval  strategy,  it  would  be  found  that  the  greatest  output 
of  strength  for  a  given  expenditure  is  obtained  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  navy  with  the  concomitant  unity  of  training  and  unity  of  command. 
In  furtherance,  then,  of  thfi  simple  strategical  ideal  the  maximum  of 
power  would  be  gained  if  all  parts  of  the  Empire  contributed  according 
to  their  needs  and  resources  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy.” 

That  doctrine  of  pure  strategy  can  no  longer  be  supported. 
For  good  or  for  ill,  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  it  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Dominions  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  small  navies  of  their  own.  It  is  apparent  that  these  small 
forces,  though  they  are  relatively  weak  at  present — leaving  the 
Mother  Country  still  to  bear  the  main  burden  of  naval  defence — 
are  destined  to  grow.  The  immediate  aim  must  be  to  find  a 
means  of  associating  these  little  navies  with  the  great  navy 
supported  by  the  Mother  Country.  That  involves  some  scheme 
under  which  there  will  be  a  measure  of  interchangeability  of 
ships  as  well  as  crews,  and  it  also  involves  the  maintenance 
of  the  fullest  mobility,  which  is  a  matter  of  bases.  Our  eyes 
must  be  fixed  on  the  conception  of  an  oceanic  navy,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  and  dedicated  to  their  common 
defence.  We  have  had  to  abandon  the  old  ideal  of  one  fleet 
for  the  one  Empire  under  one  Imperial  Naval  Board ;  but  the 
same  end  may  be  obtained,  though  at  greater  cost  of  labour  and 
of  money,  by  the  road  which  the  Dominions,  by  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  navies  of  their  own,  have  chosen  to  follow. 

As  we  preached  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  the  seas  when  we 
were  concentrating  all  available  forces  in  the  North  Sea — remind¬ 
ing  the  far-flung  Dominions  that  in  those  waters  their  interests 
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would  be  defended — so,  now  that  the  Main  Fleet  is  passing  back 
into  the  Mediterranean,  we  must  continue  to  pay  allegiance  to 
the  same  principle,  adjusting  our  policy  to  the  policy  of  the 
Dominions  in  order  to  obtain  their  support.  We  must  abandon 
the  heresies  which  gained  currency  while  the  German  menace 
was  growing  at  our  very  doors.  We  must  no  longer  look  upon 
the  navy,  as  the  First  Lord  has  protested,  as  mainly  concerned 
with  the  direct  defence  of  our  coasts  by  standing  between  us  and 
a  Continental  navy. 

“  The  Navy  was  bound  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  become  an 
ocean-wide  Navy.  What  mattered  to  us  was  not  the  defence  of  the  waters 
immediately  roimd  our  shores.  The  real  Imperial  task  of  the  Navy  was 
the  great  task  of  keeping  free  the  seas  of  the  world  for  our  commerce  and 
for  the  free  intercourse  and  the  mutual  support  of  the  Empire.  Just 
as  it  was  the  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  not  the  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom 
alone,  that  won  the  war,  so  it  was  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
forces  of  the  Empire  that  we  must  look  to  secure  the  peace. 

“  The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  in  the  defence  of  this  Empire,”  continued 
Mr.  Amery,  “  are  far  too  great  in  the  future  for  this  little  coimtry  alone 
to  sustain  them.  We  are  sustaining  them  meanwhile.  We  are  shouldering 
a  tremendous  burden,  but  we  cannot  shoulder  that  burden  imaided  for 
ever.” 

Only  by  holding  fast  to  our  sea-power  and  enlisting  the  fullest 
measure  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions  can  we 
hope  to  make  the  Empire  safe.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  aviation,  the  seas  will  remain  the  great  highways  of  the  British 
peoples,  and  we  must  make  them  secure  in  war  as  in  peace. 
It  is  over  those  routes  that  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  the 
Dominions  must  pass,  and  it  is  over  those  routes  also  that  in 
the  hour  of  danger  troops  would  have  to  be  transported.  The 
skies  are  clear;  and  it  is  in  the  years  of  tranquillity  which,  we 
trust,  lie  before  us  that  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  must, 
in  unity  of  purpose,  lay  the  foundations  of  their  security  and 
prosperity,  recognising  that  all  the  problems  of  trade,  settlement, 
and  defence  are  in  reality  one  composite  problem  to  be  solved 
only  by  methods  of  compromise,  pursued  in  a  sympathetic  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  in  full  recognition  of  the  importance  of  sea-power 
to  a  maritime  Empire. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


A  SHROPSHIRE  LAD  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Part  II. 

Not  the  least  curious,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  subtle,  of 
the  detailed  touches  in  the  old  romance  is  this  same  figure  of 
Arnald  de  Lys.  Drawn  with  elaborate  care,  we  not  only  see 
the  man,  but  feel  the  force  of  his  personality,  and  so  under¬ 
stand  the  better  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  of  that  “  knight 
of  good  learning,”  Joce  de  Dynan.  A  proud  man,  with  all  the 
unbalanced  pride  of  the  adventurer;  a  crafty  man,  who  would 
for  choice  ever  take  the  crooked  path  rather  than  the  straight ; 
a  cruel  man,  whose  calculating  savagery  even  love  itself  could 
not  tame,  Arnald  de  Lys  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  the  treat¬ 
ment  Joce  de  Dynan  had  measured  out  to  him  in  those  weary 
weeks  of  his  imprisonment.  For  if  jealousy  be  cruel  as  the  grave, 
hell  fire  itself  is  cold  when  tried  against  the  burning  heat  of 
wounded  vanity. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  de  Lys,  for  all  his  crooked  clever¬ 
ness,  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  He  went  to  de  Lacy,  told 
him  of  the  wedding  of  Hawyse  de  Dynan  with  Fulk  the  Brown , 
and  of  how  Joce  and  all  his  household  had  gone  to  Hertland 
to  gather  together  “a  host  and  people  without  number,  who 
will  come  at  once  to  Ewyas  and  will  bum  and  take  your  lands. 
And  if  they  can  take  your  body,  you  will  be  cut  into  little  bits 
and  you  and  yours  be  disinherited  for  all  time.  This 
message  was  sent  me  by  her  whom  you  know  well ;  for  she 
knows,  and  has  heard  the  tnith.”  At  this  de  Lacy  turned 
‘‘  w'hite  with  anger,”  but  he  would  not  wholly  credit  the  tale. 
Had  they  not,  he  asked,  given  each  other  the  binding  kiss  of 
peace  in  the  presence  of  the  great  lords,  and  had  not  he  been 
hurt  when  it  was  openly  said  that  de  Lacy  would  be  the  first 
to  break  faith,  because  de  Dynan  was  accounted  for  a  true  and 
loyal  knight.  But  Arnald  de  Lys  knew  his  man,  and  had  his 
answer  ready:  “You  are  my  lord;  I  warn  you  of  your  peril, 
for  I  know  the  truth  through  her  that  heard  the  counsel.  And 
tell  me  not  another  time  that  I  knew  of  your  peril  and  would 
not  warn  you  of  it,  nor  that  I  have  belied  my  faith  to  you.” 
Then  de  Lacy  ”  became  very  thoughtful,”  being  a  man  of  weak 
will,  ever  trusting  the  judgment  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 
So  he  asked  de  Lys  for  guidance,  who  bid  him  trust  to  him  and 
all  would  go  well,  for  he  (de  Lys)  would  take  the  castle  of 
Dynan  by  cunning,  and  when  Joce’s  stronghold  was  gone  his 
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power  of  vexing  de  Lacy  would  be  greatly  lessened  :  “  Yon 
shall  be  revenged  upon  him  for  the  shame  he  has  often  put 
upon  us”  (the  use  of  the  plural  here  is  significant),  “and 
remember,  Sir,  that,  be  it  by  right  or  by  wrong,  a  man  should 
avenge  himself  on  his  enemy.”  Persuaded  at  last  that  this  tale 
of  Joce  de  Dynan’s  treachery  was  true,  de  Lacy  consented  to 
follow  de  Lys’  counsel;  but,  says  the  old  writer,  “he  had  lied 
like  a  false  knight.” 

Arnald  de  Lys  lost  no  time  in  getting  together  a  company 
of  “  knights,  squiers  and  sergeants  ”  more  than  a  thousand 
strong.  The  woods  beyond  the  Whitcliffe  were  deep,  the 
yellowing  leaves  still  hung  thick  on  the  branches,  and  it  was 
in  these  close-branched  woods  that  he  hid  the  one  half  of  his 
men,  while  as  “  the  night  was  very  dark  ”  the  other  half  of 
his  company  lay  in  the  castle  gardens,  those  great  gardens  by 
the  Teme-side  that  stretched  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Corve. 
Then,  with  his  “body  esquier  ”  caiTying  a  leather  ladder,  he 
went  to  the  window  in  the  “tower  that  is  called  Pendover,’’  • 
where  Marion  of  the  Heath  was  waiting  him.  “  And  when  she 
saw  them,  she  was  never  so  joyful ;  and  she  let  down  a  cord  and 
drew  up  the  ladder  of  leather  and  fastened  it  to  a  battlement 
of  the  wall.  And  Arnald  climbed  the  tower  easily  and  lightly 
and  took  his  mistress  between  his  arms  and  kissed  her;  and 
they  made  great  joy  together  and  went  thence  into  another 
chamber  and  supped,  and  went  to  bed,  and  left  the  ladder 
hanging.” 

There  is  standing  to-day  at  Ludlow  a  “  tower  that  is  called 
Pendover,”  and  so  carefully  has  the  Shropshire  poet  drawn 
his  picture  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  re-create  the  whole  scene : 
we  can  climb  the  ladder  with  de  Lys,  or  look  down  over  Marion’s 
shoulder  through  the  darkness  of  that  moonless  night,  which 
way  so  ever  the  mood  takes  us.  But  all  the  time  we  feel  the 
slow  on-moving  of  the  tragedy ;  the  presence  of  those  hidden 
men  in  the  quiet  gardens  and  leafy  woods,  only  waiting  for 
de  Lys’  signal  to  come  and  end  this  strange  night  of  love  with 
a  red  sunrise. 

For  even  while  Marion  lay  in  her  lover’s  arms  a  hundred  of 
his  men  had  climbed  the  hanging  ladder,  and,  stepping  softly 
down  the  stone  stair  and  through  the  narrow  passages,  had 
ranged  themselves  behind  the  wall  of  Joce  de  Dynan’s  beautiful 
chapel,  standing  there  so  still,  so  silent,  that  they  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  shadows  cast  by  the  high  battlements, 
had  there  been  any  eyes  to  see  them.  But  “  heavy  as  with 
the  presentiment  of  death  ”  the  watch  lay  sleeping,  until  he 
was  rudely  wakened  by  those  dark  shadows.  He  faced  them 
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as  a  brave  man  should,  asking  from  them  but  one  mercy  before 
jie  was  thrown  from  his  unguarded  tower  into  the  deep  fosse 
below:  might  he  “sound  one  note”  before  he  died?  It  would 
almost  seem  that  they  did  not  understand  the  full  significance 
of  that  “one  note,”  or  else  perhaps  they  knew  too  well  it  could 
but  call  to  deaf  ears ;  for  even  as  he  blew  the  “  stranger  knights 
and  squiers  ”  into  whose  safe  keeping  Joce  de  Dynan  had  com¬ 
mitted  his  castle  were  being  hacked  and  hewed  to  death  by 
de  Lacy’s  men,  so  that  they  cried  from  their  beds  that  God 
might  have  pity;  but  the  old  writer  tells  us,  “  Many  a  sheet 
that  was  white  at  even  was  all  reddened  with  blood  ”  when, 
the  vain  mercy  having  been  granted  to  him,  the  faithful  watch 
was  flung  to  his  death  in  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the  castle 
fosse. 

The  walls  of  “  the  tower  that  is  called  Pendover  ”  are  thick, 
and  ]\Iarion  of  the  Heath,  content  at  last  after  her  weary  days 
of  waiting,  knew  nothing  of  that  dark  night’s  work  until  the 
breaking  of  day,  when,  hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  castle 
instead  of  the  accustomed  silence,  she  sprang  from  her  bed, 
and,  looking  from  her  window  into  the  courtyard,  saw  the  white 
helms  and  hauberks  of  de  Lacy’s  men,  heard  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  and  straightway  fell  a-weeping,  knowing 
now  how  foully  she  had  been  betrayed.  It  is  here  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  lad  of  long  ago  rises  to  the  heights  of  lyrical  ecstasy,  for 
the  lamentation  of  Marion  of  the  Heath,  that  ill-starred  lover, 
is  well  worthy  a  place  among  all  the  famous  love  laments  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  simpler  and  yet  more  passionate 
past. 

“  Alas  !  that  ever  I  was  bom  of  mother  ;  for  by  my  fault  has  my  lord. 
Sir  Joce,  who  tenderly  fostered  me,  lost  his  castle  and  lost  his  good  people  ; 
had  I  never  been  bom,  nothing  would  have  been  lost.  Alas  !  that  ever 
I  trusted  this  knight ;  for  by  his  flattery  he  has  deceived  me  and  betrayed 
my  lord,  and  that  is  still  more  to  me.” 

But  the  women  of  that  day  washed  out  their  sins  with  blood 
rather  than  with  tears,  and  even  while  she  wept  Marion  drew 
de  Lys’  sword  from  its  scabbard,  crying  to  him  : 

“  Sir  Knight,  awake ;  for  this  is  strange  company  that  you  have 
brought,  unasked,  into  my  lord’s  castle.  For  if  you.  Sir,  and  yoiur  esquier 
were  lodged  here  by  me,  these  others,  who  ctime  in  by  you,  are  none  of  my 
guests.  And  since  you  have  betrayed  me,  with  what  tmth  can  you 
blame  me  if  I  give  you  service  according  to  your  deserving  ;  but  never 
shall  you  boast  to  any  mistress  you  may  have,  that  through  my  deceit  you 
conquered  the  castle  of  Dynan  and  all  the  lands  thereof.” 

In  the  soft  light  of  that  breaking  autumn  dawn  Sir  Arnald  of 
the  lily  stood  erect  and  faced  the  woman  whose  trust  he  had 
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betrayed  with  so  careless  a  heart ;  hut  before  he  could  answer 
her  Marion  had  given  him  ‘  ‘  the  service  according  to  his  deserv- 
ing  ”  :  with  his  own  sword,  in  the  room  that  had  seen  the  fulfill, 
ing  of  her  desire,  she  ran  him  through  the  body  with  so  true, 
so  sure  a  thrust  that  he  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  Then  the  con¬ 
sciousness  thnt  had  been  sleeping  through  the  hours  of  darkness 
and  content  came  slowly  back  to  Marion,  when  through  the 
narrow  window  came  the  cries  of  the  wounded  in  the  courtyard, 
who  were  d^ing  that  she  might  enjoy  her  night  of  love.  And 
with  the  returning  consciousness,  like  an  attendant  shadow,  came 
the  sense  of  horror  at  what  she  had  done.  For  her  there  could 
be  nothing  now  but  a  shameful  death,  whether  she  were  taken 
by  de  Lacy’s  men  or  rescued  by  Joce  de  Dynan,  and  this  death 
of  shame  and  torture  she  dared  not  face.  So  once  more  she 
looked  down  from  a  window  in  the  tower ;  not  the  same  window 
where,  with  so  glad  a  heart,  she  had  made  fast  the  “  ladder 
of  leather  ”  a  few  short  hours  before,  but  one  looking  towards 
Linney,  over  across  the  gardens  that  edged  the  Teme  and  the 
Corve,  with  Bromfield  and  the  great  hills  of  Clee  in  the  distance. 
As  fair  a  picture  as  ever  Joce  de  Dynan  saw  on  that  August 
morning  when,  having  made  his  peace  with  God,  he  had  climbed 
his  high  tower  to  learn  if  all  were  well  on  his  borders  now  lay 
outspread  for  Marion’s  eyes  to  look  their  last  upon  before  she 
let  herself  fall  from  the  window. 

She  went  softly  to  her  death,  not  leaping  to  it  as  a  bolder 
woman  might,  but  rather  as  though  to  the  last  she  hoped  for 
something  to  come  between  her  and  her  doom.  Even  as  she 
fell  the  power  of  Dynan  was  falling  too.  For  the  knights 
de  Lys  had  brought  by  way  of  the  “ladder  of  leather’’  into 
the  castle,  having  killed  the  garrison,  had  opened  the  great  gates 
towards  the  river  and  let  in  the  rest  of  the  company  that  had 
lain  hidden  in  Mary-Knowl  woods,  and  so  began  the  bloody 
baptism  of  Ludlow  Town.  The  dead  man  had  laid  his  plans 
well.  At  each  end  of  the  long,  narrow  streets  that  run  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  (where  the  town  is  held 
by  the  encircling  arms  of  its  guardian  rivers,  the  Corve  and  the 
Teme)  great  fires  were  lighted  by  de  Lacy’s  men,  and  as  the 
flames  rose  to  redden  the  sky  the  rivers  showed  like  two  curved 
swords  stained  with  blood.  Seeing  these  strange  lights  the 
people  sprang  from  their  beds,  some  bare  as  they  were  born, 
others  fully  clothed,  and  ran  out  into  the  streets,  half  mad  with 
fear.  To  the  front  of  them,  fire;  to  the  back  of  them,  fire; 
between  the  fires,  de  Lacy’s  men  to  hack  and  hew  and  put  to  the 
death.  What  wonder  that,  as  they  saw  their  fathers,  brothers, 
lovers  being  slaughtered  in  the  streets  like  the  oxen  at  some 
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ceremonial  sacrifice,  young  girls  (beautiful,  perhaps,  as  are  the 
Shropshire  girls  of  our  day)  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed 
for  mercy.  But  they  prayed  in  vain,  Down  Old  Street,  Broad 
Street,  Mill  Street,  Corve  Street,  through  Brand  Lane,  Midden 
Lane,  and  Frog  Lane  (for  Ludlow  Town  has  followed  the  lines 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Dynan)  ran  the  hot  blood  of  men,  women 
and  children  to  meet  the  flame-reddened  waters  of  the  two  rivers. 
Young  and  old,  none  were  spared,  and  when  at  last  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  rose  high  over  the  hills,  de  Lacy’s  men  sent  for  their 
lord  that  he  might  come  and  take  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Dynan  and  all  the  countryside,  and  see  how  well  the  men  with 
the  white  helms  and  hauberks  had  done  his  bidding,  for  Dynan 
by  the  Teme-side  was  now  but  a  city  of  the  dead.  So  de  Lacy 
came,  and  raised  his  banner  on  Pendover  tower  as  a  symbol  of 
victory,  and  there  it  hung  and  waved  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  little  it  mattered  now  to  three  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
deep  castle  fosse — Arnald  de  Lys,  the  wily  knight ;  Marion, 
the  faithless  maid ;  or  the  gallant  watch  who  had  sounded  that 
last  warning  note  to  dead  and  dying  ears. 

How  long  the  banner  of  the  Lacys,  “gold  emblazoned  with 
a  fess  of  gules  across,”  hung  in  all  its  pride  from  Pendover 
tower  before  the  heavy  news  was  brought  to  Joce  de  Dynan 
and  Guarin  de  Metz  the  chronicle  does  not  say,  but,  we  are 
told,  when  they  heard  it  they  were  ‘‘much  grieved,  sad,  and 
sorrowful.”  Yet  in  no  more  than  a  month’s  time  they  had 
gathered  about  them  some  seven  thousand  well-armed  men,  and, 
together  with  Fulk  the  Brown,  marched  on  to  Castle  Key  (Cayn- 
ham),  at  a  league’s  distance  from  Dynan,  and  there  made  a  halt. 
It  was  a  sad  ending  to  all  the  feasting  and  merry-making  at 
Hertland.  But  men  had  learned  in  those  troubled  times  not  to 
look  for  long  years  of  peace  and  plenty ;  fighting  was  their  daily 
bread,  and  Fulk,  with  Hawyse’s  kisses  still  warm  upon  his 
mouth,  must  have  felt  more  of  a  man  now  he  was  going  to  put 
his  new-made  knighthood  to  the  proof  than  when  he  was  dream¬ 
ing  away  idle  hours  in  the  women’s  bower. 

This  first  halt  was  ill-chosen ;  for  Castle  Key  was  small,  Castle 
Key  was  old,  its  gates,  that  once  had  made  so  brave  a  defence, 
were  battered,  and  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  any 
man  had  made  his  home  therein.  The  story  ran  that  Sir  Key, 
seneschal  of  Arthur  the  King,  had  once  owned  all  the  country 
round  and  had  built  the  castle ;  and  that  is  why  it  is  still  called 
Caynham,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  least  worthy  of  Arthur’s 
knights.  It  was  from  this  old,  disused  castle  of  a  legendary 
past  that  Joce,  Guarin,  and  Fulk  the  Brown  set  out  on  the 
morrow  to  win  back  Dynan  Castle.  They  attacked  it  on  all 
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sides;  but  de  Lacy  and  his  men  fought  well,  obstinately  defend¬ 
ing  the  crenels  and  walls,  and  then  dashing  out  in  a  wild  sortie 
only  to  meet  with  death  and  disaster  in  those  same  fields  and 
gardens  where,  so  short  a  while  ago,  they  had  lain  hidden, 
waiting  for  de  Lys’  signal  to  climb  the  ladder  that  hung  from 
the  “  tower  that  is  called  Pendover,”  where  now  de  Lacy’s 
gaudy  banner  was  firmly  planted.  The  siege  was  long,  but 
victory  was  not  for  Dynan.  Fortune  swung  backwards  and 
forwards ;  now  Joce  and  his  men  gained  the  day,  now  de  Lacy 
and  his  men,  until,  so  says  our  poet,  “  by  the  assent  of  a  king 
of  England  ”  the  treble  gates  of  the  castle  “  were  burnt  and 
consumed  with  fire  that  was  lighted  with  bacons  and  grease, 
and  the  tower  of  the  gate  burnt  in,”  while  the  high  tower,  from 
which  Joce  had  looked  on  that  summer’s  morning  when  he  had 
heard  that  de  Lacy  had  made  good  his  escape  in  spite  of  its 
great  strength  (‘‘no  stronger  or  better  tower  was  at  that  time 
known”),  was,  in  part,  battered  down  and  ‘‘that  bail  almost 
entirely  destroyed.”  That  the  assent  of  a  king  of  England 
should  be  needed  before  the  castle  gates  might  be  larded  with 
”  bacons  and  grease  ”  would  seem  to  show  that  Joce  was  break¬ 
ing  some  unwritten  rule  of  the  courtesy  of  castle  warfare ;  if 
so,  he  was  to  pay  bitterly  for  thus  rooting  old  customs  up.  For 
when  the  battered  gates  and  fallen  tower  seemed  to  promise 
victory.  Sir  Guarin,  once  the  ‘‘  knight  in  red  samit,”  fell  ill, 
and,  ”  with  only  one  esquier  ”  for  company,  went  to  Alberbury 
to  die.  Fulk  the  Brown  made  a  hurried  journey  there  to  take 
‘‘  homage  and  fealty  of  all  the  people  who  held  of  his  father,” 
and  then,  after  a  hasty  good-bye  to  Melette  his  mother,  and 
Hawyse  his  wife,  went  back  to  Joce  de  Dynan,  who  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  old  friend  with  a  heavy  heart.  As  he  waited 
under  the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle  that  had  been  his  own,  and 
was  now  held  by  de  Lacy,  the  thoughts  of  Joce  de  Dynan,  that 
‘‘  knight  of  good  learning,”  must  have  been  sad  as  the  falling 
of  autumn  leaves  on  to  a  tideless  river. 

Inside  the  castle,  so  basely  won,  so  bravely  held,  Walter  de 
Lacy  was  taking  anxious  counsel ;  for  as  one  by  one  his  out¬ 
posts  failed  him  he  could  see  no  chance  of  outwitting  his  enemy, 
and  so  cast  about  to  find  where  best  he  could  look  for  help. 
In  all  the  history  of  siege  warfare  nothing  is  more  strange  than 
the  way  news  leaked  out  from  closely  encompassed  castlps  to 
friends  beyond.  By  some  sure  hand  de  Lacy’s  message  was 
carried  over  the  border  to  Yervard  (now  Prince  of  Wales,*  and 

(1)  This  Yervard,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Owynned,  was  never  prince  of 
North  Wales.  He  was  nicknamed  Jorweth  with  the  broken  nose  (from 
some  damage  done  to  bis  face)  and  for  this  reason  was  debarred  from  the 
Buooession. 
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son  of  that  same  Owen  who  had  harried  the  lands  round  White 
Tower  before  Fulk  the  Brown  was  bom)  to  tell  him  that  “  Sir 
William  Peverel,  who  held  Maelor  and  Ellesmere,”  was  dead; 
that  the  lands  were  of  the  lordship  of  Powis,  and  wrongfully 
held  by  Peverel  “  by  gift  of  the  king  of  England,”  and  the  king 
would,  so  de  Lacy  insisted,  seize  them  for  himself.  “And  if 
he  does  this,  he  will  be  a  very  churlish  neighbour  to  you,  for  he 
does  not  love  you.  So  therefore,  Sir,  come  and  challenge  your 
right,  and  please  to  send  me  succour  for  I  am  closely  besieged 
in  the  castle  of  Dynan.” 

Time,  to  the  poets  and  the  makers  of  romance,  is  of  as  little 
moment  as  to  the  gods  of  some  legendary  heaven.  Though  half 
a  century  divides  the  holding  of  Ellesmere  by  the  last  of  the 
Peverels  from  the  coming  of  Yervard  to  the  rescue  of  de  Lacy, 
such  is  the  power  and  spell  of  the  nameless  writer  that  even 
the  veriest  pedant  grows  reckless  of  dates  when  he  hears  (as 
though  he  were  actor  instead  of  spectator)  that  hurried  gather¬ 
ing  of  Welsh,  Scots,  and  Irish,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
strong,  who  answered  to  the  call  of  the  much-pressed  de  Lacy. 
As  Yervard  neared  the  March  with  all  his  host,  burning, 
pillaging,  and  leaving  nothing  but  waste  and  desolation  behind 
him,  he  must  have  felt  that  his  hour  of  victory  was  at  hand.  But 
Joce  de  Dynan  had  had  warning  of  his  coming ;  so  he  and  Fulk 
armed  themselves  and  their  men,  and  attacked  the  vanguard  of 
Yervard’s  host  (that  was  led  by  the  two  brothers  Roger  and 
Jonas  de  Powis,  who  had  come  to  reclaim  their  castle),  and, 
slaying  many  of  their  men,  forced  the  brothers  to  a  retreat. 
It  is  a  red  record,  this  story  of  the  fight  for  Dynan,  but  it  is 
well  in  the  manner  of  the  times ;  the  love-making  and  the  feast¬ 
ing,  the  tourneys  and  the  hunting  were  as  the  illuminated  pages 
in  the  people’s  Book  of  Hours,  beautiful  but  infrequent. 

The  knight  of  Dynan  and  his  newly-made  son  put  up  a  gallant 
fight ;  but  when  Yervard  saw  how  the  day  was  going  he  armed 
himself,  “  and  his  arms  were  of  or,  quartered  with  gules,  and 
in  each  quarter  a  leopard.”  The  quarterings  and  coats  of  arms, 
the  picture-writing  of  his  day,  are  very  dear  to  the  poet  who 
is  singing  of  the  glories  of  the  Fitz-Warines  and  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  their  foes.  To  him  each  device  was  a  symbol  eloquent 
of  greatness,  every  strange  heraldic  beast  as  clear  of  meaning 
as  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  to  medimval  mystics,  and  that 
the  day  should  ever  come  when  only  curious  students  would  be 
learned  in  what  was  once  the  common  knowledge  of  simple  men 
would  have  sounded  to  him  too  dark  a  prophecy  ever  to  fear  fulfil¬ 
ment.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  arming  was  in  itself  of 
the  nature  of  some  religious  rite,  and  that  the  strength  and 
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subtlety  of  the  leopard  entered  into  the  very  soul  of  the  man 
who  carried  its  fourfold  image  into  battle.  The  leopards  were 
to  triumph.  Outnumbered,  yet  disputing  every  inch  of  the  way, 
Joce  and  Fulk  fell  back  upon  Sir  Key’s  old  castle,  closely 
followed  by  Yervard  and  de  Lacy.  For  “  three  days  without 
eating  or  drinking  ’  ’  Joce  and  his  knights  ‘  ‘  defended  their  weak 
and  old  little  castle  against  all  the  host  ”  ;  but  on  the  fourth 
day  he  called  his  garrison  together  and  told  them  "  it  would 
be  of  greater  honour  to  leave  the  castle  and  die  in  the  fields, 
than  to  stay  in  the  castle  and  die  of  hunger  with  dishonour.” 
So  they  sallied  forth,  leaving  Castle  Key  to  its  former  tenants, 
the  wandering  winds  and  nesting  birds,  and,  coming  suddenly 
u{X)n  Yervard’s  host,  “  slew  at  their  first  onset  more  than  three 
hundred  knights,  esquiers,  and  sergeants.” 

But  Fortune,  that  fickle  jade,  having  once  turned  her  back 
on  Joce  de  Dynan,  would  neither  by  noble  courage  nor  by 
knightly  deeds  be  wooed  again  to  his  side.  Yervard  with  his 
leopard  shield,  de  Lacy  with  his  white  helms  and  hauberks, 
now  surrounded  Joce  and  his  men,  and  though  they  ”  defended 
themselves  like  lions,”  hemmed  in  as  they  were  on  all  sides 
there  could  be.  but  one  jxissible  ending.  Joce’s  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  some  of  his  knights  were  slain,  and  sent 

‘‘  To  prison  to  the  Csistle  of  Dynan, 

There,  where  he  used  to  be  lord  and  master.” 

They  may  even  have  lodged  him  in  Pendover  Tower,  as  it 
seems  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  siege  than  those  facing  the 
Whitcliffe,  and  from  its  window  he  could  look  down,  as  Marion 
of  the  Heath  had  done  before  him,  to  see  the  trampled  gardens 
where  de  Lys  had  hidden  his  men,  while  beyond  the  circling 
arms  of  the  two  rivers  the  great  hills,  unchanged  and  unchang¬ 
ing,  looked  coldly  upon  the  ruined,  blackened  heap  that  once 
was  Dynan  town.  How  long  ago  it  must  have  seemed  to  Joce 
since,  with  all  due  ceremony  and  courtesy,  he  himself  had  held 
de  Lacy  captive  ‘  ‘  in  the  tower  called  Mortimer  ’  ’ ;  how  long 
ago  since  the  love-day  when,  before  all  the  great  lords  and  barons, 
he  had  given  de  Lacy  the  binding  kiss  of  peace ;  how  long  ago 
since,  while  holding  high  revel  at  Hertland,  the  sweating  messen¬ 
ger  broke  in  upon  him  hot-foot  with  tidings  of  de  Lacy’s 
treachery.  If  the  heart  of  Joce  de  Dynan  had  been  heavy  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  his  castle,  how  much  the  more  heavy  it  must 
have  been  when  he  idly  paced,  a  wounded  prisoner  and  a  broken 
man,  those  stately  ruins  where  he  had  once  given  proud  welcome 
to  noble  guests. 

Fulk  the  Brown  was  not  with  him.  When  he  saw  Joce,  the 
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man  he  loved  more  than  his  own  father,  “  taken  and  led  away,” 
he  went  almost  mad  with  grief  and  anger.  Eememhering  those 
two  knightly  strokes  that  had  freed  Sir  Joce  in  the  woods  beyond 
the  Whitcliffe  on  that  summer  morning  when  he  (Fulk)  had 
won  his  spurs,  he  struck  out  now  in  blind  fury,  running  through 
the  body  a  knight  who  had  taken  him  prisoner.  But  this  was 
the  day  of  the  leopards,  and  that  ”  bold  and  fierce  knight,”  Owen 
Keveyllocke,  struck  back  at  Fulk  with  his  ash  lance,  running 
him  ”  through  the  hollow  of  his  body,  and  the  lance  broke  and 
the  piece  stayed  in  the  body ;  but  the  entrails  were  not  touched.” 
Then,  feeling  himself  to  be  sorely  wounded,  Fulk  turned  and 
fled,  and,  though  he  was  hunted  for  two  good  leagues  by 
Yervard’s  men,  they  were  no  match  for  the  boy  who,  knowing 
every  inch  of  the  forest  and  heathland,  could  creep  by  the  edges 
of  the  narrow,  winding  rivers  with  the  sure  homing  instinct 
of  some  stricken  beast.  So  at  last  the  Welshmen  tired,  and, 
going  back  to  their  master,  contented  themselves  with  seizing 
Folk’s  land — White  Tower  (that  he  claimed  by  right  of  his 
mother)  and  Maelor — and  then  put  his  constable,  Guy  de  Pork- 
ington,  into  prison  at  Rhuddlan,  he  and  his  seven  sons;  it  was 
this  same  Guy  who  had  guarded  White  Tower  for  Guarin  de 
Metz  before  Fulk  the  Brown  was  born.  Of  himself  and  of  his 
losses,  Fulk,  with  the  singular  disinterestedness  that  marks  him 
throughout  the  story,  thought  but  little ;  all  his  care  was  now 
for  Joce  de  Dynan,  the  man  to  whom  he  had  willingly  given 
all  of  his  reverence  and  the  best  of  his  love,  the  man  now  held 
a  prisoner  in  the  great  castle  by  the  Teme-side  that  had  been 
Folk’s  only  home  since,  a  boy  of  seven,  he  left  his  father  and 
mother  at  Hertland  in  Devon.  This  love  of  knights  for  their 
squires  and  squires  for  their  knights,  and  for  which  friendship 
is  by  far  too  cold  a  word ;  this  relationship  that  died  with  the 
passing  of  the  old  order  of  chivalry,  is  nowhere  more  beautifully 
told,  not  even  in  Malory’s  vigorous  prose,  than  by  the  nameless 
writer  of  this  Shropshire  tale.  Wounded,  landless,  a  beaten 
man  who  had  but  his  bare  life  left  to  him,  it  was  of  Joce  only 
that  Fulk  the  Brown  thought  as,  the  hot  pursuit  over,  he  made 
his  slow,  painful  way  to  Gloucester  town.  For  in  his  urgent 
distress  he  was  minded  to  see  the  king,  and  to  tell  him  the  tnie 
story  of  the  treachery  of  de  Lys  and  of  de  Lacy’s  triumph,  and 
ask  for  instant  help  for  that  “knight  of  good  learning,”  Joce 
de  Dynan .  To  go  to  the  king  was  then ,  for  laymen ,  as  common 
a  way  out  of  difficulties  as  was  an  appeal  to  the  Prior  for  monks 
in  a  mediaeval  monastery ;  the  crown  and  sceptre  were  signs  of 
a  real  power,  and  not  the  mere  golden  imagery  of  a  perished 
greatness,  and  though  “  sceptre  and  crown  have  tumbled  down,” 
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and  the  confusion  of  a  babel  of  voices  is  now  held  to  be  the 
only  ideal  of  freedom,  there  was  a  nobility  and  a  beauty  in 
the  older  conception  of  kinghood  that,  whether  we  know  it  or 
not,  we  surely  miss  to-day. 

It  is  all  these  homely  touches  in  the  story  that  make  it,  to 
the  full,  as  lifelike  as  the  careful  painting  of  one  of  those 
cunning  old  Dutch  masters,  who  knew  so  well  the  value  of 
common  things  in  piecing  out  the  harmony  of  their  pictures. 
We  can  see  Fulk  the  Brown,  still  a  boy  as  we  now  count  years, 
in  heavy,  dust-stained  armour,  riding,  a  solitary  figure,  on  his 
tired,  jaded  horse  on  the  road  to  Gloucester  town;  and  we  can 
see  the  king,  too,  with  all  his  court  about  him,  making  his  way 
towards  those  low-lying  meadows  by  the  Severn  side.  For  the 
king,  we  are  told,  had  had  his  supper,*  and  was  going  to  "  sport 
himself  in  a  meadow,”  when  he  saw  Fulk  coming  slowly  and 
painfully  along  the  highway.  An  armed  knight  riding  alone 
meant  that  something  unusual  or  untoward  had  happened,  and 
so  ”  Let  118  wait,”  said  the  king,  that  other  cautious  Henry, 
second  of  the  name,  who  sat  the  English  throne,  ”  we  shall 
now  hear  news.  ’ '  But  the  news  that  he  heard  was  not  much  to 
his  liking  when  Fulk,  unable  to  dismount  for  cause  of  his  wounds, 
poured  into  the  king’s  listening  ear  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the 
sacking  of  Dynan,  of  the  hopeless  defence  of  Sir  Key’s  old  castle, 
and  of  how  at  last  that  gallant  knight  Joce  was  beaten  and  held 
captive  in  what  was  once  his  own  stronghold. 

Trouble  on  the  Welsh  Marches  was  the  cloud,  no  bigger  than 
a  man’s  hand,  that  ever  threatened  England  in  those  days  of 
her  early  history,  so  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  king  ”  rolled 
his  eyes  very  fiercely”  and  said  he  would  “avenge  himself  on 
all  such  evil-doers  in  his  realm.”  He  next  asked  Fulk  his  name 
and  lineage,  and  when  he  learned  whose  son  he  was  gave  him 
a  right  royal  welcome,  ”  for  you  are  of  my  blood,  and  I  will  aid 
you,”  And  the  help  given  was  what,  at  that  moment,  Fulk 
needed  most,  for  we  are  told  that  the  king  had  his  wounds 
dressed,  and  then  sent  for  Folk's  mother,  Melette  of  White 
Tower,  and  for  Hawyse  de  Dynan,  his  wife,  and  gave  them 
lodgings  in  the  queen’s  chambers.  It  was  while  Fulk’s  wounds 
were  a-healing  that  Hawyse’s  son  was  born,  that  other  Fulk 
who  was  “without  equal  in  strength,  courage  and  goodness,” 
and  whose  deeds  of  arms,  wanderings,  good  fwtunes  and  ill, 
fill  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Fitz-Warine  romance,  but  fill 
them  rather  as  a  fairy  tale  than  a  faithful  record  of  real  adven¬ 
tures.  Joce  de  Dynan  and  Fulk  the  Brown  live  for  us  to-day 
as  men  we  might  have  known  and  loved,  while  Fulk  the  Outlaw 

(1)  This  would  fix  the  time  at"  between  four^and  [five  in']  the  afternoon.  ' 
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seems  but  a  coloured  figure  of  romance,  made  up  of  the  dry 
bones  of  all  the  heroes  that  ever  had  birth  in  the  songs  and 
legends  of  wandering  minstrels. 

In  those  pleasant,  easeful  days  at  Gloucester  town  Fulk  the 
Brown  had  but  one  thought,  one  desire — the  freeing  of  Joce  de 
Dynan ;  so  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  healed  the  king  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Walter  de  Lacy  ordering  him  '  ‘  on  pain  of  life  and 
limb  ”  to  deliver  up  Joce  and  the  knights  held  captive  with  him  ; 
if  not,  the  king  would  come  in  his  own  royal  person  and  “  do 
such  justice  that  all  England  shall  ring  with  it.”  That  this 
was  no  vain  threat  de  Lacy  knew  well ;  he  must  either  forgo 
his  vengeance  and  set  Joce  free,  or  else  defy  the  king  and  lose 
the  hardly  held  castle  of  Dynan.  And  the  castle  was  dearer 
to  him  than  the  vengeance,  now  that  there  was  no  Arnaud 
de  Lys  of  the  mocking  tongue  at  his  elbow  to  tell  him  “be  it 
by  right  or  by  wrong,  a  man  should  be  avenged  of  his  enemy.” 
So  Joce  and  his  knights  were  taken  from  Pendover  Tower  and, 
"clothed  and  mounted  honourably,”  were  led  through  the 
postern  gate  "  towards  the  river  of  Teme,  and  beyond  the  ford 
of  Teme,  and  beyond  Whitcliffe  until  they  came  to  the  high 
road  to  Gloucester,”  and  there  they  were  let  go  on  their  journey 
unhindered. 

It  was  a  stately  going ;  yet  for  all  the  trappings  and  courtesy 
it  must  have  seemed  to  Joce  de  Dynan  as  but  a  bitter  mockery. 
He  was  looking  his  last  on  the  chapel  of  the  Magdalene  that 
he  had  built  with  such  honest  pride  in  its  beauty,  and  on  the 
turrets  and  towers  of  the  castle  he  had  loved,  the  castle  that 
even  the  king  himself  could  not  give  to  him  again ;  for  de  Lacy 
was  too  powerful,  Yervard  Droyndoun  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  Joce,  the  beaten  man,  must  needs  be  content  with  his  free¬ 
dom  and  any  crumb  of  comfort  the  king  might  throw  to  him. 
As  the  towers  of  Dynan  faded  from  his  sight  and  the  range  of  the 
great  Glee  hills  was  left  behind,  Joce  knew  he  had  said  good¬ 
bye  for  ever  to  all  that  pleasant  land  that  lies  between  the  Corve 
and  the  Teme  that  had  once  been  his  goodly  heritage.  The  king 
welcomed  him  with  eager  promises  of  ”  law  and  right,”  made 
him  stay  at  Gloucester  as  an  honoured  guest,  and  gave  him, 
seemingly,  some  land  or  manor  at  Lambum,  in  Berkshire, 
in  place  of  the  castle  by  the  Temeside  held  by  de  Lacy;  for 
when  Joce  had  taken  his  leave  of  the  Court  he  went,  said  the 
writer,  to  Lamburn,  and 

“  Soon  after  died,  and  there  was  buried. 

God  have  mercy  on  his  soul.” 

Having  thus  lost  his  good  knight  Joce  de  D3man,  the  king 
turned  to  Fulk  the  Brown,  placing  him  in  high  command  and 
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ordering  him  to  drive  out  Yervard  and  his  people  from  the 
March.  For  Fulk  was  “  strong  and  courageous,”  and  the  kin<T 
weak,  ailing,  and  unfit  for  any  exertion,  was  only  too  willina 
to  give  his  young  knight  full  power -to  deal  with  the  enemy 
while  he  himself  stayed  in  peace  and  quiet  in  his  good  city  of 
Gloucester.  It  was  no  easy  task  that  lay  before  Fulk  Fitz- 
Warine,  for,  while  his  wounds  had  been  healing  and  Joce  de 
Dynan  dying,  Yervard  Droyndoun  had  ”  taken  entirely  all  the 
March  from  Chester  to  Worcester,”  disinheriting  the  lords  of 
the  March  and  making  himself  master  of  all  the  countryside. 
We  are  told  of  a  fierce  fight  near  Hereford  between  Fulk  and 
Yervard,  when  the  Welshmen  were  driven  from  the  field;  but 
the  fortunes  of  war  stayed  first  with  the  one,  then  with  the 
other,  for  four  long  years,  neither  side  gaining  any  lasting  advan¬ 
tage,  but  yet  making  life  on  the  Welsh  March  from  Chester  to 
Worcester,  from  Worcester  to  Hereford,  a  very  hell  of  desolation 
and  misery. 

So  once  again  (as  years  ago  between  Joce  and  de  Lacy)  a 
love-day  was  called  between  Fulk  the  Brown  and  Yervard  Droyn¬ 
doun,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  given  before  all  the  lords  and  barons 
of  England  in  the  good  town  of  Shrewsbury.  In  that  incon¬ 
sequent  yet  detailed  fashion  of  his  that  sets  time  and  seasons 
at  defiance  as  being  but  things  of  nought,  our  poet  tells  us  that 
this  love-day  was  held  ”  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  France.” 
But  he  tells  us  nothing  more,  and  we  are  left  wondering  why 
the  king  of  France  should  play  the  part  of  peace-maker  in  this 
particular  battle  of  the  Marches,  and  whether  it  were  through 
his  influence  that  Yervard  of  the  Broken  Nose,  though  he  gave 
up  Ellesmere  to  the  king  and  restored  the  lands  he  had  taken 
from  the  lords  of  the  Marches,  refused,  to  Fulk  the  Brown,  his 
rightful  heritage  of  Maelor  and  White  Tower.  ‘‘For  no  gold 
would  he  yield  them,”  and  thus  they  were  lost  to  the  Fitz- 
Warines  for  ever;  and  as  Joce  had  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  manor  of  Lamburn  instead  of  his  great  castle  of  Dynan, 
so  now  Fulk  Fitz-Warine  ‘‘thanked  the  king  dearly”  for  his 
gift  of  Allerston  (Alveston  in  Gloucestershire)  and  ‘‘  all  the 
honour”  that  belonged  to  it. 

It  IS  here  that  Fulk  the  Brown  fades  from  the  story,  while 
the  poet  goes  on  to  sing  of  the  greater  glories,  the  more  stirring 
adventures,  of  Fulk  his  son,  Fulk  the  Outlaw,  best  known  of 
all  the  noble  house  of  Fitz-Warine.  But  before  he  turns  1o 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  son  he  has  yet  a  little  more  to  tell 
us  of  Frflk  and  Hawyse,  and  of  Dynan  and  its  castle,  that  have 
made  for  them  so  fine  a  background.  For  it  is  not  only  Fulk 
and  Hawyse  who  are  to  fade  from  our  sight ;  the  town  and  the 
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castle  are  to  vanish  too,  as  though  the  white  mist  rising  from 
the  circling  rivers,  like  some  strange  enchantment  of  ancient 
wizards,  had  hidden  them  from  us,  while,  as  we  read,  we  know 
how  deeply  the  singer  feels  all  the  autumn  sadness  of  the 
finished  work. 

“  Now  have  you  heard  how  Sir  Joce  de  Dynan, 

Sibylle  the  elder  and  Hawyse  the  younger,  his  daughters. 

Were  disinherited  of  the  castle  and  honour  of  Dynein 
That  Sir  Walter  de  Lacy  wrongfully  holds  ; 

But  Dynan  town  was  mewle  anew 

And  was  then  called  Ludlow.  You  have  heard 

Uow  that  Sir  Fulk,  son  of  Guarin  de  Metz, 

Was  disinherited  of  White  Tower  and  of  Maelor. 

Sibylle,  the  elder  sister,  was  afterwards  married 
To  a  very  valiant  knight,  Payn  Fitz  John.” 

But  here  the  records  (as  interpreted  by  that  indefatigable 
antiquary  the  late  Eevereud  Kobert  Eyton)  again  are  at  dis¬ 
accord  with  the  romance  singer.  Sibylle,  he  tells  us,  was  wife 
to  Hugh  de  Plugeiiai,  possibly  as  valiant  a  knight  as  Payn  Fitz 
John  himself,  though  why,  through  this  misplacement  of  names, 
she  was  given  to  Payn  instead  of  Hugh  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say.  She  has  been  throughout  the  story  but  a  vague,  shadow¬ 
like  figure,  and  we  feel  it  is  only  the  subtle  conscience  of  the 
true  artist  that  has  made  the  poet  give  her  this  one  bald  line  by 
way  of  epitaph.  Fulk  the  Brown  lived  to  see  his  five  sons. 
Little  Fulk,  Philip  the  Bed,  William,  John  and  Alan, 
“  adubbed  very  richly  and  made  knights  ”  by  the  King  at  Win¬ 
chester,  before  they  set  sail  in  quest  of  adventures  beyond  the 
seas  as  their  grandfather  the  ‘  ‘  knight  in  red  samit  ’  ’  had  done 
before  them.  Whether  Fulk  and  Hawyse  were  present  at  the 
knighting  of  their  sons  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  do  know  that  the 
king  ever  held  Fulk  in  high  honour ;  that  he  died  when  his  sons 
were  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  they  were  all  “  very  sorrowful  ” 
when  they  heard  of  his  death,  for  he  had  “  been  to  them  a 
good  father.” 

We  shall  not  follow  “  little  Fulk  ”  through  all  the  adventures 
and  hardships,  the  makeshifts  and  merriment  of  his  long  life, 
even  though  part  of  it  was  spent  in  Shropshire,  and  we  find 
ourselves  now  and  again  caught  up  by  familar  names — Oswestry, 
Whittington,  Middle,  Ness-cliff  and  Shrewsbury.  For  with  the 
passing  of  Dynan  and  its  re-baptism  as  Ludlow,  the  true  Fitz- 
Warine  story  ends  :  afterwards  legend  and  romance  are  so  closely 
interwoven  that  we  feel  all  these  people  are  no  more  real  to  us 
than  the  carefully  wrought  figures  in  faded  tapestry  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  some  old  banqueting  hall.  The  ”  tower  that  is 
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called  Pendover  ”  still  stands,  and  though  antiquarians  disagree 
as  to  its  actual  age,  we  may  believe  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least 
the  very  tower  that  de  Lys  climbed  and  from  which  Marion  of 
the  Heath  went  softly  to  her  death,  and  from  whose  height 
de  Lacy’s  banner  “  emblazoned  with  gold,  with  a  fess  of  gules 
across  ”  flung  wide  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  And  the  great 
keep  stands,  and  the  chapel,  beautiful  even  in  ruin,  that  Joce  de 
Dynan  made ;  while  the  streets  that  run  down  from  the  castle  to 
meet  the  circling  rivers  follow  the  lines  of  that  older  town  that 
the  men  with  the  white  helms  and  hauberks  burnt  to  ashes  so 
long  ago. 

Gone  is  now  that  “  knight  of  good  learning,”  Joce  de  Dynan; 
gone  Arnald  de  Lys,  the  false  lover,  and  Marion,  the  faithless 
maid ;  gone  is  Fulk  the  Brown  and  Hawyse  his  wife ;  gone 
Walter  de  Lacy,  and  gone,  too,  the  gallant  watch  who  blew  his 
last  note  to  save  his  comrades,  those  ”  stranger  knights  and  men- 
at-arms”  into  whose  keeping  Joce  had  given  his  castle,  when 
with  all  his  household  he  went  to  hold  high  revel  at  Hertland 
in  Devon.  They  have  played  their  parts  and  passed  into  the 
shadows,  and  but  for  this  Shropshire  lad  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who,  loving  the  green  Whitcliffe  and  the  circling  rivers,  set 
himself  to  sing  of  the  glories  of  the  Fitz-Warines,  they  would  all 
to-day  be  as  utterly  forgotten  as  last  year’s  leaves  that  fell  on  the 
castle  walks  where  once  the  great  gardens  stretched  down  to  the 
river’s  edge,  those  same  gardens  that  were  to  prove  so  fateful 
to  Dynan  and  its  lord.  It  is  this  nameless  singer  who  has  made 
for  us,  of  these  shadows,  living  men  and  women  more  real  than 
the  great  names  of  history  ;  who  has  hung  them  round  about  with 
all  the  trappings  and  glory  of  old  romance,  and  has  linked  them 
for  ever  to  the  green  castle  by  the  Temeside,  that  still  stands, 
in  its  mighty  ruin,  for  a  sign  and  a  symbol  of  an  all  but  forgotten 
England. 


E.  M.  Martin. 


“THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  ”  IN  KENYA. 


The  problem  of  political  emancipation  of  Indians  in  Kenya 
Colony  has  passed  through  various  acute  stages  until  it  has 
become  the  one  vital  question  on  which  the  whole  future  welfare 
of  the  Colony  is  dependent.  The  declared  political  intention 
of  the  Indian  community  is  to  make  of  Kenya  a  test  case  which  is 
later  to  be  applied  to  the  rest  of  British  Dominions,  so  the 
consequences  of  the  decision  which  must  shortly  be  made  will 
be  far-reaching.  The  fundamental  Indian  claims  are  (1)  un¬ 
restricted  emigration  to  any  part  of  the  Colony,  in  no  corner 
of  which  would  a  white  man  in  the  future  be  able  to  instal  his 
young  family  without  a  bunch  of  Indian  next-door  neighbours ; 
and  (2)  equal  political  representation,  which  means  that  when, 
with  unrestricted  emigration,  Asiatic  hordes  have  spread  them¬ 
selves  in  sufficient  numbers  in  any  part  of  British  Dominions, 
the  control  of  the  Government  shall  forthwith  be  transferred 
from  British  to  Asiatic  hands. 

The  present  Government  of  Kenya  is  directly  under  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  A  Governor  is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  is  assisted  in  his  duties  locally  by 
an  Executive  Council,  numbering  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
representative  members  of  Legislative  Council.  Legislative 
Council  is  the  House  of  Commons  of  Kenya.  Bather  more  than 
half  its  members  take  their  seats  ex  officio  (the  heads  of  various 
Government  Departments),  and  the  other  members  are  returned 
by  the  different  constituencies  of  the  country.  These  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  House  are  generally  known  as  ‘  ‘  the  officials  ’  ’  and 
“the  settlers”;  ”  settler”  is  a  term  used  in  its  widest  sense, 
includes  all  the  white  planters  and  farmers,  and  also  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  not  in  Government  employ.  .  Both 
terms  are  used  exclusively  for  Europeans. 

Until  quite  recent  times  there  was  no  representative  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Kenya  at  all ;  it  was  a  Protectorate  governed  entirely 
from  Home.  But  very  soon  after  the  ”  settlers”  obtained  seats 
in  ”  the  House  ”  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Indians  of,  I  believe, 
half  a  dozen  seats,  for  which  they  could  form  their  own  con¬ 
stituencies.  Similar  offers  were  made  to  Arab  and  other  interests 
in  due  proportion.  The  native  is  represented  by  the  Chief 
Native  Commissioner,  whose  special  work  it  is  to  guard  the 
native  interest  in  every  way,  it  being  considered  that  thus  the 
native  is  more  ably  represented  than  he  could  be  by  choosing 
one  of  his  own  race.  The  native  is  still  half  uncivilised  and, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  uneducated. 
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The  Indians  were  the  only  section  of  the  whole  community 
who  refused  indignantly  the  representation  offered  to  them. 
The  Indian  has  no  wish  to  merely  have  his  interests  represented ; 
he  admittedly  wishes  to  make  his  numerical  superiority  the 
weapon  with  which  to  wrest  from  the  British  the  control  of 
Kenya.  The  lesser  bodies  of  Local  Government — the  Municipal 
Council  of  Nairobi,  the  capital,  for  instance — have  followed  the 
example  of  their  Government  and  have  offered  the  Indians  a 
fair  proportion  of  seats  in  their  Council  chamber;  but  these 
offers  have  been  as  indignantly  and  flatly  refused  as  was  that 
of  the  Government  itself. 

This  problem,  which  threatens  to  convulse  Kenya  and  bring 
about  an  Irish  chaos,  is  a  triangular  one.  At  one  angle  stand 
the  British,  the  dominant  race,  accustomed  to  govern  themselves 
and  others,  who  have  been  learning  the  lesson  of  how  to  govern 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Whether  the  Briton  be  an  official 
or  a  settler,  or  merely  a  visitor  on  a  sporting  trip  through  the 
country,  he  instinctively,  on  finding  himself  amongst  native 
tribes,  starts  to  govern  in  his  own  surroundings.  The  official 
does  this  of  course  ;  he  is  trained  for  it,  paid  for  it,  and  is  liable 
to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
he  is  not  fit  for  this  duty.  The  settler,  however,  does  it  instinc¬ 
tively,  too.  Each  man  on  his  own  farm  promptly  sets  up  his 
own  little  government.  This  little  kingdom  is  governed  under, 
and  hedged  by,  the  laws  of  that  greater  kingdom,  the  British 
Empire.  Still,  for  the  most  part  each  Briton  amongst  the 
natives  is  a  law  unto  himself  and  to  them ;  and  he  sees  that  the 
laws  are  kept,  without  having  to  refer  often  to  the  authorities 
behind  him.  The  natives  accept  this  without  demur,  abide  by 
his  decisions,  and  occasionally  bring  family  matters  before  him 
for  arbitration.  His  power  is  not  disputed ;  occasionally  there 
have  been  instances  of  its  misuse,  but  these  are  rare. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  find  an  Indian  who,  dealing 
with  the  same  tribes  under  similar  conditions,  can  obtain 
obedience  or  maintain  order.  That  the  instinct  to  govern  is 
inborn,  inbred,  and  not  merely  a  matter  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  was  brought  home  to  me  once  or  twice  during  the  War. 
The  first  time  was  during  the  first  weeks  of  war,  when  settlers 
rushed  to  join  the  Colours,  and  in  one  district,  where  there 
were  usually  about  twenty  white  men,  four  people  were  left 
actually  in  charge  of  the  farms  for  a  time.  Two  of  these  were  boys 
under  twenty,  one  was  twenty- three,  and  the  grandparent  of 
the  district  was  the  wife  of  a  young  settler  who  was  running 
her  husband’s  farm  while  he  was  at  the  Front.  She  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-four,  and  had  been  in  the  country 
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three  months.  A  good  number  of  miles  away,  I  heard,  there 
was  a  white  policeman,  aged  twenty-three.  Yet  there  was  no 
sort  of  trouble  with  the  hundreds  of  natives  in  the  direct  em¬ 
ploy  and  under  the  control  of  these  young  people.  It  never 
struck  them  as  extraordinary.  After  all,  why  should  it?  They 
were  representatives  of  the  British  Empire,  living  amongst 
natives,  and  their  authority  was  never  questioned. 

At  the  second  angle  of  our  triangle  are  the  Indians;  and, 
just  as  the  Briton  governs  instinctively,  whether  he  is  appointed 
to  or  not,  so  the  Indian  as  instinctively  trades,  whether  he 
makes  his  livelihood  by  it  or  whether  the  terms  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  are  distinctly  that  he  shall  not  trade.  Trade  is  as  the 
breath  of  life  to  him.  He  is  a  trader  born  and  bred,  and  for 
the  last  thousand  years,  while  individuals  of  our  race  have  been 
learning,  in  dangers,  solitudes,  and  death,  how  to  govern,  the 
Indian  has  been  learning  his  craft  just  as  thoroughly.  He 
knows  to  a  nicety  now,  none  better,  when  to  declare  bankruptcy, 
when  to  blossom  out  in  a  new  car  or  a  new  show  window  for 
his  premises,  how  long  it  is  profitable  to  hold  up  corn  in  drought 
01  famine  ;  he  knows  exactly  which  regulations  relating  to  cur¬ 
rency,  railway,  or  customs  provide  loopholes  which  can  be 
adapted  to  his  own  use,  and  I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  the 
regulation  has  ever  yet  been  framed  that  actually  prevents  an 
Indian  official  from  trading,  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  frame  a  regulation  preventing  a  Briton  from  governing  in  his 
own  immediate  surroundings.  Prohibition  and  prevention  are 
two  very  different  things,  as  has  lately  been  observed  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  Indian  trader  requires  to  govern ;  that  is,  he  wants 
the  same  rights  on  the  ballot  system  as  the  Briton.  He  refuses 
his  own  constituencies,  but  wants  to  swamp  every  constituency 
in  the  country  with  his  larger  numbers,  for  the  Indian  trader 
and  subordinate  official  far  outnumber  the  British  element  of 
combined  settler  and  official,  and,  further,  each  Indian  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  customs  of  his  country  a  larger  entourage  of  wives 
than  is  the  less  fortunate  European,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
practice  equal  adult  suffrage  will  mean  the  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Asiatics.  Property  qualifications,  educational  tests, 
might  both  be  brought  in  to  stay  the  evil  for  a  few  years,  but 
there  is  not  one  of  these  restrictions  that,  with  a  little  persever¬ 
ance  and  co-operation,  the  Indians  could  not  set  aside  very 
quickly. 

In  any  consideration  of  whether  this  demand  of  theoretical 
equality  and  practical  superiority  is  feasible  we  have  to  consider 
the  third  corner  of  our  triangle,  where  stands  the  native  of 
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Kenya  Colony.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  British  Empire 
though  still  in  his  minority  and  as  yet  unable  to  grasp  the 
problem  that  affects  him  more  nearly  and  more  dearly  than  any 
other  party. 

If  the  African  native  is  ultimately  to  take  his  place  in  the 
world’s  family  of  nations  as  an  asset  and  not  as  a  nuisance, 
his  tutelage  must  be  of  the  best.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there 
are  those  Englishmen  who,  though  they  have  no  financial  or 
vested  interests  in  the  Colony,  hold  that  it  would  be  criminal, 
even  if  we  could  forsake  our  own  people  who  have  homes  in 
the  country,  to  forsake  the  native,  leaving  him,  quite  uneducated 
and  but  partially  civilised,  to  the  experiments  of  the  natives  of 
Asia,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  finished  their  own  education 
yet.  That  these  principles  are  recognised  by  the  nations  of 
the  West  is  proved  by  the  recent  Paris  Conference,  whicii 
definitely  lays  down  that  “  the  tutelage  of  the  nations  not  yet 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  must  be  entrusted  to  advanced 
nations  who  are  best  able  to  undertake  it.” 

While  there  is  no  historical  record  that  the  Indians  have  ever 
collectively  taken  any  steps  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the 
African,  we  find  that  the  individual  attitude  is  much  the  same 
as  it  is  collectively  :  with  a  few  fine  exceptions,  the  individual 
Indian  will  try  to  exclude  the  native  from  any  trade  in  which 
he  is  himself  interested.  And  he  is  interested  in  nearly  every 
trade.  As  it  is  imperative  that  the  native  should  progress  by 
the  various  stages  of  artisan  labour  and  craftsmanship  until  he 
has  learnt  the  use  of  tools  and  the  requirements  of  civilisation, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  bad  policy  indeed.  The  Indian 
will  use  the  native  in  his  trade  to  fetch  and  carry,  hold  a  ladder, 
light  a  fire,  but  will  teach  him  nothing.  If  the  native  tries  to 
enter  trade  by  opening  a  little  up-country  store,  immediately 
an  Indian  ring  is  formed  excluding  the  native  by  forcing  him  to 
buy  his  stock  at  retail  prices,  which  ousts  him  from  competition. 

The  last  centuries  of  Western  progress  have  resulted  in  vast 
mechanical  improvements  in  tools  and  implements  and  machi¬ 
nery  generally,  and  with  this  progress  the  Asiatic  has  not  kept 
pace,  and  shows  no  desire  to  do  so.  Where  the  poorest  white 
settler  ploughs  his  land  with  an  adequate  plough  drawn  by  a 
team  of  oxen,  and  his  richer  neighbour  uses  possibly  a  steam 
tractor,  the  Indian  can  still  be  seen  scratching  up  the  soil  with 
a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  cultivator  and  a  plough,  with  one 
old  ox  harnessed  to  it.  He  does  not  want  to  farm  his  land  by 
the  light  of  modern  methods.  But  he  does  want  to  trade  a 
little  grain.  The  native  on  the  white  man’s  farm  is  learning 
all  the  time  that  a  spade  is  for  digging,  w'hile  a  shovel  is  for 
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scooping,  that  a  wheelbarrow  is  to  push  and  should  not  be  carried 
on  the  head,  that  an  ox  with  a  sore  neck  should  not  be  worked, 
that  a  screw  turned  one  way  will  tighten  up,  turned  the  other 
way  will  loosen ;  and  from  these  beginnings  he  learns  that  as 
soon  as  he  can  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  special  job  it 
will  probably  be  left  to  him  to  do,  with  possibly  a  rise  of  pay, 
and  the  certainty  that  other  less  congenial  tasks  will  not  come 
his  way  so  often.  He  has  learnt  the  primary  lesson  that  it  is 
to  his  own  advantage  to  acquire  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  can  with  regard  to  the  white  man’s  methods.  A  native 
boy  coming  from  another  white  employer’s  farm  after  six  months’ 
work  will  know  quite  a  useful  amount  about  tools  and  their 
uses.  But  if  he  has  been  employed  by  an  Indian  for  that  time 
it  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  he  came  straight  from  his 
reserve.  He  has  been  taught  to  regard  the  “  Panga,”  a  broad- 
bladed  chopping  knife  about  fifteen  inches  long  and  heavily 
made,  and  an  old  kerosene  tin  as  the  only  available  tools  for 
clearing,  cutting,  digging,  road-making,  and  transport. 

Many  British  Missions,  as  well  as  the  Government,  have 
started  all  over  the  country  workshops  expressly  designed  and 
run  to  teach  the  native  different  kinds  of  trades  at  which  he 
wishes  to  become  proficient.  Individual  white  workmen — car¬ 
penters,  blacksmiths — also  welcome  any  native  who  shows  any 
aptitude,  and  teach  him  all  they  can,  regarding  him  as  a  great 
asset  both  in  the  present  and  for  the  future  of  the  Colony.  But 
1  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  Indian  workshop  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  native,  or  any  private  firm  that  will  take  and 
teach  a  native  thoroughly  any  craft.  Nor  yet  have  I  come  across, 
in  the  course  of  many  years  of  employing  Indian,  native,  and 
white  labour,  one  Indian  artisan  who  was  willing  to  let  the  native 
learn  the  things  he  could  do  himself.  He  regarded  the  native 
every  time  as  a  possible  usurper  of  his  place,  and  his  methods 
were  much  the  same  as  the  Home  trades  unions  would  use  in 
dealing  with  workmen  who  competed  for  w’ork  without  first 
joining  the  union.  The  trades  unions  are,  however,  at  least 
frank  about  their  purpose,  and  even  their  warmest  advocates 
do  not  pose  as  being  particularly  beneficently  inclined  towards 
non-union  workers. 

The  dominant  principle  of  any  beneficent  government  of 
African  tribes  at  the  present  time  must  be,  not  the  trader’s 
profit,  not  the  vested  interest  of  the  landowners,  hut  the  'progress 
of  the  native.  For  this  it  is  essential  that  the  Government 
control  should  rest  with  the  British  race,  who  have  learnt  to 
govern,  and  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  race,  that 
still  is  learning  the  bitter  and  primary  lessons  of  self-govern- 
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ment.  The  Briton  sees  little  in  India  that  he  wishes  to  see 
reproduced  in  Africa.  Paul  Reinsch’s  observations  are  note- 
w’orthy  in  this  respect.  He  wrote  in  his  Colonial  Administra¬ 
tion  : — 

“  Through  the  rigid  enforcement  of  contract  the  vast  agricultural 
debtor  class  has  been  graduetlly  enslaved  to  the  moneylenders,  and  is 
being  ousted  from  its  ancestral  holdings.  As  the  Government  upholds 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  and  will  not  fix  the  price  of  grain  in 
times  of  shortage,  the  calculating  native  capitaUst  is  enabled  to  hold 
his  stock  of  food  for  higher  prices  regardless  of  the  fact  that  people  may 
be  dying  of  famine  by  the  thousand  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  scientific 
system  of  appeals  favours  the  machinations  of  unscrupulous  native 
ploadei-s  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  stirring  up  litigation  and  making  the 
most  of  judicial  delays,  with  the  result  that  the  confidence  of  the  Indian 
population  in  the  justice  and  efficiency  of  the  law  has  been  impaired. 
The  granting  of  representative  government  in  municipalities  has  led  to 
the  sharp  accentuation  of  reUgious  and  racial  animosities  and  especially 
increased  the  bitter  feeling  between  Moheunmedans  and  Hindus.  .  . 
The  same  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  the  free  Frees, 
wliich  uses  its  freedom  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  constant  agitation 
against  the  iiritish,  but  also  to  stir  up  and  perpetuate  the  feeling  of  mutual 
hatred  between  the  various  great  religions  of  India.” 

From  the  above  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  Indian  has  proved 
himself  a  cajrable  or  successful  administrator  of  his  own  affairs, 
neither  can  he  show  that  the  African  has  ever  benefited  from 
his  contact  with  the  Asiatic. 

The  Indian  bases  his  claims  on  two  main  arguments — 

I.  Priority  of  settlement  in  Kenya. 

II.  Equal  rights  and  qualifications  with  the  British  for  bring¬ 
ing  civilisation  to  the  shores  of  Africa. 

To  consider  these  we  must  refer  briefly  back  into  history. 

The  Portuguese  are  the  first  Europeans  of  whom  there  is  any 
record  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  them  it  is  recorded 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  was  there  in  1498,  and  that  there  he  found 
an  Indian  trader  or  two.  These  traders  remained  under  the 
Portuguese  flag  and  under  the  successive  Governments  that  were 
established  in  the  coastal  region.  In  1498  he  was  there — trading. 
To-day  he  is  still  there — still  trading,  still  loyal  to  any  Govern¬ 
ment  that  will  protect  his  person  and  his  purse,  but  never 
proceeding  beyond  the  safety  limits  of  the  Government  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  record  of  any  Indian  incursion  into  the  main¬ 
land,  or,  indeed,  of  any  Indian  accompanying  such  an  incur¬ 
sion  ;  but  they  stayed  at  the  coast  trading  slaves  and  ivory  that 
came  from  the  interior,  and  making  much  money.  Never  did 
they  penetrate  into  the  wilderness  behind  them,  never  attempted 
to  administer  or  benefit  the  savage  tribes  with  whom  they  came 
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in  contact.  Geographically  the  Indian  was  better  placed  to 
establish  his  Government  on  this  coast  than  were  either  the 
Portuguese,  the  Arabs,  or  the  British ;  but  he  never  did  so, 
preferring  to  avail  himself  of  the  successive  foreign  Governments 
there  established  to  obtain  for  himself  that  security  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  main  objective — Trade. 

In  1844  Seyyid,  the  last  ruler  of  the  coastal  empire  of  Oman, 
which  also  includes  Zanzibar,  referred  the  matter  connected  with 
the  future  administration  of  his  empire  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  those  days.  Later,  after  Seyyid’s 
death,  a  matter  of  arbitration  arose,  and  this  was  referred  to 
Lord  Canning,  the  man  who  suppressed  the  Indian  Mutiny  and 
brought  the  administration  of  India  under  the  British  Crown. 
Even  in  these  very  early  days  the  predominance  of  British 
government  was  recognised  by  the  rulers  of  the  East. 

In  1872  the  British-Indian  Steamship  Company  first  ran  a 
regular  line  of  steamers  to  Zanzibar,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Bargash,  offered  the  chairman  of  that 
line  a  seventy  years’  concession  of  customs  and  administration 
throughout  his  dominions.  There  was  a  ten  years’  delay  in 
taking  up  this  concession,  and  then  it  was  taken  only  in  part, 
the  remainder  going  to  a  German  company  operating  south  of 
the  English  concession  (pre-War  German  East  Africa).  In  1888 
the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  £240,000.  The  founders  of  this  company,  and  its 
superior  officers,  made  one  long  list  of  British  names,  and,  with 
British  capital  behind  them,  the  interests  of  the  company  were 
naturally  regarded  as  Imperial,  no  wise  Indian.  Throughout  the 
negotiations  there  was  no  reference  to  the  Government  of  India. 
The  British  were  the  first  to  establish  rule  of  any  kind  in  the 
hinterland  that  lay  behind  Mombasa,  and  the  whole  of  that  tract 
became  known  as  British  East  Africa  in  pre-War  days,  and  is 
now  called  Kenya  Colony. 

For  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  control  of  the  more  central 
part  of  Africa — that  lying  to  the  back  of  the  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Uganda — became  necessary.  That  control  could  not  be 
established,  much  less  maintained,  without  communication,  and 
approximately  in  the  year  1900  the  Uganda  railway  was  put 
through  by  the  British.  It  is  but  a  little  single  line,  no  rail 
of  which  lies  actually  in  Uganda,  but  it  covers  the  distance  of 
580  miles  through  Kenya  from  the  coast  to  the  Lake,  thus  putting 
Central  Africa  in  touch  with  that  not  inconsiderable  arm  of 
British  might,  the  Navy. 

The  slave  trade  was  finally  abolished,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  in  (X)nnecting  the  coast  to  the  Lake  by  rail  a  fair  country 
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had  been  opened  up.  The  first  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  were  comparatively  tropical,  some  parts  being  fertile,  some 
desert,  but  all  of  it  lowlands,  and  therefore  not  so  suited  to 
white  settlement.  The  highlands,  after  that,  showed  greater 
possibilities  for  the  white  man  and  his  family.  The  Crown 
had  meanwhile  taken  over  from  the  company,  and  the  high- 
lands  were  allotted  to  Europeans  wishing  to  settle  in  the  country, 
the  lowlands  to  the  Asiatics,  and  all  over  the  country  were 
established  “  native  reserves,”  in  which  the  native  tribes  could 
remain  undisturbed,  no  European  or  even  African  native  of 
another  tribe  being  allowed  to  acquire  land  within  these  tribal 
reserves. 

There  followed  on  the  railroad  the  usual  inrush  of  settlement, 
for  the  railway  prospectors  and  the  scattered  British  officials 
who  were  controlling  great  tracts  of  the  interior  at  great  risks 
and  great  distances  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  its  fame  soon 
s[)read.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  officials  of  those  days 
be  it  said  that,  with  all  that  network  of  possibilities  and  specula¬ 
tions  opening  up  before  them  all  around,  not  one  man  of  all  of 
them  attained  to  any  kind  of  w'ealth — for  British  officials  are  in 
honour  bound  not  to  trade. 

Before  the  days  of  the  railway  various  Europeans  penetrated 
right  inland — Thomson  (in  1883),  Jackson  (1888),  Lugard  (1890) 
— but  never  in  the  records  of  these  men  is  there  any  mention 
of  Indian  trader  or  settlement  outside  the  coastal  belt. 

When  the  British  Crown  took  over  from  the  company,  with 
the  company’s  officers,  stations,  and  enterprise  all  complete,  the 
necessity  of  this  step  had  been  forced  on  them  by  German  preten¬ 
sions.  The  Germans  were  at  this  time  threatening  the  whole 
of  our  Eastern  shipping  by  their  plan  to  establish  a  line  of  coal¬ 
ing  stations  all  along  the  coast,  with  a  grip  on  the  mainland 
behind.  During  these  negotiations  it  was  decided  that  the 
German  Government  keep  to  the  south  (German  East)  or  Tan- 
gynika,  and  the  British  remain  north  (British  East,  or  Kenya), 
and  the  boundaries  were  decided. 

The  Indian  claim  of  priority,  therefore,  seems  rather  vague. 

Both  in  company  days  and  under  the  Crown  the  Indian  had 
followed  the  established  Government  inland,  and  some  obtained 
posts  as  subordinate  officials  in  that  Government,  and  as  such 
did  much  useful  work.  They  continue  to  hold  some  of  these 
posts  to-day.  But  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  solid  foundation 
on  which  to  claim  equality,  much  less  superiority. 

The  sole  claim  that  the  Indian  can  put  forward  in  asking  for 
political  consideration  in  Kenya  to-day  is  his  claim  as  a  junior 
partner  in  the  British  Empire.  And  Kenya  was  prepared  to 
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allow  liim  the  junior  partner’s  representation,  but  not  the  control 
which  rightly  belongs  to  the  senior  partner. 

The  Indian  could  not  exist  in  Kenya  to-day  were  British  pro¬ 
tection  and  government  withdrawn ;  the  Masai  and  other  natives 
would  quickly  pack  him  off  to  the  coastal  region  again,  and 
even  there  he  would  find  existence  impossible  without  the  safety 
and  order  which  he  cannot  himself  maintain.  The  Britisher 
realises  perfectly  that  not  only  could  he  exist  without  the  Indian 
altogether,  but  could  order  his  life  on  a  better  and  more  natural 
basis  were  not  all  the  trades  swamped  by  the  Indians;  yet  he 
does  not  object  to  the  trader  as  long  as  he  continues  in  his  own 
business,  accepts  the  offers  that  are  made  to  him  about  his  politi¬ 
cal  partnership,  and  does  not  attempt  to  take  over  the  Colony. 
What  the  Briton  does  object  to,  what  he  will  continue  to  object 
to  as  long  as  he  draws  breath,  is  to  give  British  protection  and 
British  security  to  Asiatics  in  order  that  they,  flourishing  exceed¬ 
ingly  thereunder,  may  assume  the  rule  over  British  and  native 
races.  He  is  quite  prepared  to  use  force  to  maintain  his  “  Baj  ” 
if  necessary.  And  who  that  is  British  dare  blame  him? 


Olga  Watkins. 


POLAND  AND  THE  PEACE. 


“  Poland,”  says  Mr.  Robert  Machray  in  a  Fortnightly  article, 
“is  a  great  danger  to  peace.”  He  is  not  the  first  writer  in  a 
magazine  to  evolve  this  interesting  opinion.  Indeed,  if  one 
studies  the  multifarious  telegrams  and  dispatches  which  appear 
in  certain  organs  of  public  opinion  week  by  week,  one  wonders 
that  Europe  has  not  become  a  cockpit  when  the  Polish  bantam, 
according  to  these  same  communications,  is  so  evidently  spoiling 
for  a  fight.  Sometimes  it  is  a  communication  from  the  Russian 
Trade  Delegation  or  an  article  in  the  Daily  Herald,  implying 
that  Poland  is  harbouring  dark  designs  against  Russia  or  Ger¬ 
many.  Sometimes  it  is  an  innocent  but  insidious  telegram  from 
Oppeln  foretelling  a  Polish  advance  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  each 
case  the  bold  assertion  is  dogged  by  a  Polish  denial,  and  in 
each  case  the  prediction  is  ignominiously  belied  by  the  straight¬ 
forward  course  of  events.  But  “hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,”  and  although  the  high  seas  are  tossing  with  the 
wrecks  of  previous  proud  armadas,  it  is  not  incredible  that  others 
should  arise  to  dare  the  same  venturesome  voyage. 

However,  the  situation  is  too  serious  for  mere  debating  |X)ints. 
It  calls  for  carefully  sifted  facts  regarded  from  a  detached  angle 
of  view.  If  I  mention  Mr.  Machray’s  name  frequently  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to  indulge  in 
polemics,  but  simply  because  the  WTiter  has  offered  a  convenient 
summary  of  all  the  half-truths  and  evident  misapprehensions 
which  have  hitherto  darkened  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
territories  and  ambitions  of  the  New  Poland.  But  when  I  first 
read  Mr.  Machray’s  article  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  what 
nation  was  the  object  of  his  primary  censure?  The  title  of  his 
article  and  the  last  pungent  sentence  suggested  that  it  was 
Poland.  The  first  sentence,  to  which,  as  a  journalist,  I  have 
always  been  taught  to  attach  special  significance,  on  the  other 
hand  suggested  that  it  was  France.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
am  now  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Machray  meant  principally  to  cen¬ 
sure  Poland,  and  I  shall  therefore  carefully  leave  France  out 
of  this  article  with  one  single  and  sufficient  remark.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  suggested  that  Poland  is  being  used  to  further  the  present 
aims  and  objects  of  French  policy,  not  a  scintilla  of  real  valid 
evidence  seems  to  be  offered  in  justification.  We  may  all  of  ns 
have  our  own  views  of  France’s  prospects  in  the  Ruhr,  but'  we 
can  surely  all  admit  that  she  is  consistently  ploughing  her  own 
furrow,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  that 
she  has  neither  desired  nor  demanded  any  aggressive  action  by 
any  other  country  in  order  to  attain  her  ends.  And  yet  another 
preliminary  remark.  Is  it  not  extremely  unfair  to  a  distinguished 
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public  servant,  Lord  Crewe,  to  speak  of  the  “frontiers  that  had 
been  assigned  to  Poland  ostensibly  by  the  Ambassadors’  Confer¬ 
ence,  but  unmistakably  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
France  ’  ’  ?  Surely  we  can  all  of  us  agree  that  if  the  British 
Ambassador  acquiesced  in  a  considered  conclusion,  it  was  because 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  facts  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  especially  as  in  this  particular  case  the  result 
was  not  to  assign  new  frontiers  to  Poland,  but  simply  to  recog¬ 
nise  existing  frontiers  which  had  been  fixed  by  treaty  with 
Russia  or  existed  de  facto,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilno, 

The  main  charge  against  Poland,  then,  is  that  she  “consti¬ 
tutes  a  great  danger  to  peace,”  and  the  occasion  and  apparently 
main  Justification  for  making  the  charge  is  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Ambassadors’.  Conference  were  given  in  her  favour.  It  is 
further  assumed,  or  crudely  suggested  rather  than  proved,  that 
these  decisions  were  wholly  unjustifiable,  a  most  unwarrantable 
suggestion,  as  I  have  already  protested,  and  that  the  nations  who 
part  with  territory  which  passes  under  Polish  sovereignty  will 
be  bound  to  give  future  trouble.  If,  however,  this  forecast 
materialises,  it  will  be  a  case  of  these  other  nations,  and  not  the 
I’olisli  State,  breaking  the  peace.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  proof 
presumptive  against  Poland.  Mr.  Machray,  indeed,  does  insinu¬ 
ate  without  adducing  much  proof,  except  the  utterance  of  an 
unnamed  Polish  professor,  that  Poland  still  cherishes  unholy 
designs  on  Kowno  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Polish  Press  or  in 
the  utterances  of  prominent  Polish  Ministers  or  poUticians  to 
justify  any  such  assertion.  Let  me  now  deal,  however,  with  the 
assertions  made  to  justify  the  varieties  of  accusation  under  Mr. 
Machray’s  four  heads: — “Poland  and  Russia,”  “Upper 
Silesia,”  “East  Galicia,”  and  “Poland  and  Lithuania.” 

Poland  and  Russia. 

Russia,  so  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  disillusioned  about 
Poland,  will  become  a  Great  Power  again,  and  then  she  will 
“assuredly  seek  to  regain  land  undoubtedly  Russian  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  such  as  that  now  attributed  by  the  Ambassadors’  Confer¬ 
ence  to  Poland.”  But  then  this  charge,  with  its  characteristic 
jibe  at  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  is  a  charge  of  menacing 
the  peace  directed,  not  against  Poland,  but  against  a  hypothetical 
new  Russia.  And  the  very  land  attributed  by  the  Ambassadors’ 
Council  to  Poland  by  the  decision  in  question  is  termed  ‘  ‘  indis¬ 
putably  Russian,”  apparently  because  the  inhabitants  are  desig¬ 
nated  White  Russians.  The  idea  is  that  everything  is  in  a  name 
and  that  all  the  Russians  must  be  united  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  great  conglomerate  of  lands  and  peoples  which,  before  the 
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war,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Are 
those  who  thus  lightly  settle  the  destinies  of  peoples  aware  that 
the  so-called  White  Russians  are  a  branch  of  the  Slavs  and  akin 
to  both  Poles  and  Russians?  Part  of  them,  some  three  millions, 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  oscillate  in  the  direction  of  Poland; 
part  of  them,  some  nine  millions,  are  Orthodox,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  old  days,  would  tend  inevitably  to  identify  themselves 
with  Russia.  In  the  territory  handed  over  by  the  Ambassadors’ 
Conference  to  Poland,  these  White  Russians  or  White  Ruthen- 
ians  are  Catholic,  and  on  that  account  are  more  Polish  than  Rus¬ 
sian.  So  it  is  that  on  being  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
hard  facts,  a  whole  house  of  cards  at  once  comes  tumbling  down ! 
If  some  future  Russia  is  out  for  aggression  or  plunder,  as  was 
the  old  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  Partitions,  then,  of 
course,  she  will  be  bound  to  attack  Poland,  but  that  will  not  be 
Poland’s  fault,  and  certainly  the  territories  attributed  to  Poland 
in  the  Treaty  of  Riga  are  no  more  now  “  indisputably  Russian  ” 
than  when  they  belonged  to  Poland  in  the  days  of  that  crowning 
iniquity  of  history.  Consequently,  the  inference  which  is 
usually  associated  with  this  seizure  of  imaginary  Russiati  terri¬ 
tory,  that  Poland  has  necessarily  to  become  “militarist”  and 
keep  up  a  big  army  in  order  to  defend  her  ill-gotten  gains,  is  left 
entirely  destitute  of  what  had  been  affirmed  to  be  its  sufficient 
and  constant  support.  Poland,  in  point  of  fact  and  relatively  to 
her  population,  does  not  keep  up  what  can  be  called  a  big  army. 
All  stories  to  the  contrary  are  the  merest  myths,  though  they 
have  often  done  duty  in  the  speeches  of  British  statesmen,  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  known  better.  Here  are  the.  figures 
given  in  the  Statesmen’s  Year  Book  of  1923  for  the  standing 
armies  at  peace  strength  of  the  various  European  countries  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  the  population  :  — 

Army  One  Soldier  per 


Country. 

Population. 

Peace  strength. 

population 

1.  Switzerland 

•  • 

..  3,880,320 

160,000 

24 

2.  Finland 

3,366,607 

121,000 

28 

3.  Norway 

2,649,776 

60,000 

44 

4.  Lithuania 

2,293,100 

60,000 

46 

6.  Sweden 

5,964,316 

120,000 

60 

6.  France 

39,209,618 

7.36,261 

53 

7.  Belgium 

7,478,840 

118,969 

62 

8.  Esthonia 

1,109,479 

16,000 

69 

9.  Greece 

5,636,376 

80,000 

69  ' 

10.  Latvia 

..  1,860,622 

26,000 

74 

11.  Roumania 

..  17,393,149 

200,000 

87 

12.  Czechoslovakia 

..  13,610,405 

160,000 

91 

13.  Poland 

•  « 

..  27,092,025 

276,000 

98 

M.  Spain 

.  • 

..  21,347,336 

216.949 

99 
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On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  Switzerland  stands  out  as  the 
most  militarist  country  in  Europe,  while  Poland  is  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

Upper  Silesia. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  assertions  unsupported  by  valid 
facts  are  more  freely  made  in  this  country  than  on  the  question 
of  the  destination  of  Upper  Silesia.  Mr.  Machray  speaks  of  the 
League  of  Nations’  solution  as  utterly  unexpected  and  “outrage¬ 
ously  favourable  to  Poland.”  But  surely  it  could  only  have  been 
unexpected  by  those  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  interpret 
the  results  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  not  now  generally  remembered 
that  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on  May  9th, 
1919,  the  Supreme  Council  assigned  the  whole  area  to  Poland. 
On  May  29th  of  that  year  Germany  objected,  and  then  the 
Supreme  Council,  in  deference  to  these  objections,  decreed  the 
plebiscite  which  was  duly  held  on  March  21st,  1921.  This  plebis¬ 
cite,  however,  though  held  over  a  large  area,  was  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  adding  together  the  aggregate  votes  cast  over  that 
whole  area.  It  was  to  be  taken  in  communes,  and  regard  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  district  variations  of  populations  as  shown  by 
the  incidence  of  votes  in  each  separate  commune.  That  is  to 
say,  it  was  clearly  anticipated  from  the  first  that  the  final  result 
might  be  a  division  of  the  area,  not  its  attribution  as  a  whole 
either  to  Germany  or  Poland.  To  a  large  extent  these  facts 
were  wholly  ignored  in  this  country,  especially  by  Liberal  writers 
and  publicists,  and  that,  as  I  happen  to  know  from  personal 
experience,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  British  Inter¬ 
allied  Commissioners,  who,  on  the  spot,  were  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  mistakes  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  then  Prime  Minister,  on  the  subject  were  parti¬ 
cularly  prodigious,  especially  when  he  cited  from  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  as  applicable  to  the  smaller  plebiscite  district 
some  figures  which  were  true  only  of  the  wTiole  German  province 
of  Silesia.  On  that  account  and  because  of  the  utterly  erroneous 
impressions  thus  disseminated,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  when  the 
final  settlement  by  the  League  was  made  known  in  the  autumn 
of  1921,  there  were  many  very  eminent  people  who  were  com¬ 
pletely  taken  by  surprise.  The  real  truth,  however,  is,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gilbert  Murray  recognised  it  at  the  time,  that  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  final  decision  simply  followed  the  result  of 
the  plebiscite  as  they  were  directed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  it  is  needlessly  offensive  to  suggest  that  they  gave,  or  intended 
to  give,  to  Poland  “a  largish  part  of  Germany.” 
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Of  course,  there  are  Germans  in  the  New  Poland,  but  there 
are  also  Poles  in  the  new  Germany.  Indeed,  it  may  be  roughly 
calculated  that  there  are  about  a  million  of  each  in  each  country, 
and  despite  the  economic  complications  entailed  by  this  final 
decision,  on  which  I  have  been  unable  within  the  limit  of  my 
space  to  touch,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  in  view  of  the  obviously 
interested  telegrams  emanating  from  German  Oppeln,  which 
every  news  editor  in  London  knows  how  to  handle,  that,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  from  sifted  news,  especially  that  of  the  latest 
stroke  of  Herr  Stinnes,  the  League  of  Nations’  settlement,  even 
on  its  industrial  side,  is  going  to  work  out  fairly  well.  Of  course, 
German  Nationalists  of  the  Ludendorff  type  will  never  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  the  reason  is  patent.  Upper  Silesia,  before  and  during 
the  war,  was  the  home  of  the  high  explosive  factory,  and  it  is 
those  who  do  their  thinking  in  terms  of  shot  and  shell,  and  who 
happen  to  inhabit  the  dispossessed  district,  who  can  best  answer 
to  the  description  of  “predominantly  alien  and  even  hostile 
peoples.” 

East  Galicia. 

Here  is  another  subject  on  which  accusations  against  the  Am¬ 
bassadors’  Council  are  too  often  based  on  propagandist  literature 
without  due  trouble  being  taken  to  verify  them  by  contact  with 
the  facts.  For  example,  reference  is  made  to  a  so-called  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of  East  Galicia,  and  there  is  no 
care  taken  to  explain  at  the  same  time  that  this  title  is  self- 
assumed  by  the  most  prominent  among  a  small  family  coterie 
formerly  working  from  Vienna,  but  who  have  now  been  expelled 
from  Vienna  by  the  Austrian  Government.  Surely  no  one  who 
knows  Eastern  Galicia  would  take  statements  from  such  a  group, 
at  any  rate  without  independent  inquiry  and  verification,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  of  East  Galicia.  Neither 
is  it  true  to  say  that  Poland  cannot  put  forward  a  Treaty  to  justify 
her  possession  of  Eastern  Galicia,  because  it  is  quite  the  fact, 
although  it  does  not  in  this  country  appear  to  be  well  known, 
that  the  Treaty  of  Riga  fixed  a  frontier  line  from  the  Latvian 
to  the  Roumanian  frontier,  and  thus  included  East  Galicia  on 
the  Polish  side.  It  is  also  true,  although  apparently  unrecog¬ 
nised  in  Mr.  Machray’s  article,  that  the  Supreme  Council  author¬ 
ised  the  occupation  of  East  Galicia  by  Poland.  The  figures,  too, 
which  are  generally  given  to  show  the  proportions  of  Poles  to 
Ruthenians  in  this  disputed  country  are  generally  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  proportion  has  been  stated  as  70  per  cent.  Ruthenians 
to  14  per  cent.  Poles,  but  the  British  ofificial  figures  give  59  per 
cent.  Ruthenians  to  30  per  cent.  Poles.  These  Poles  and 
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Rnthenians,  moreover,  are  not  aggregated  in  a  homogeneous 
mass  in  special  districts.  They  are  dotted  here  and  there  in  a 
way  which  defies  any  attempt  at  separating  out  the  several 
nationalities.  These  facts  have  to  be  recognised  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  say  anything  helpful  about  Eastern  Galicia,  especially 
by  one  who  sets  out  to  criticise  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Ambassadors.  What  else  could  the  Council  have  done?  What 
other  course  in  the  light  of  facts  like  these  was  open  to  them? 
Both  of  these  questions  are  of  the  highest  relevance,  but  neither 
of  them  is  faced  by  such  articles  as  that  of  Mr.  Machray,  who, 
moreover,  says  nothing  of  the  Polish  Act  granting  Home  Rule 
to  the  province,  and  speaks  of  a  mythical  protest  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  the  “Soviet  Republic  of  the 
Ukraine.” 

Poland  and  Lithuania. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  well,  has  been  marked  by 
curious  errors  and  misapprehensions,  all  meant  to  justify  the 
thesis  that  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  has  done  something  out¬ 
rageous  in  handing  over  the  Wilno  district  to  Poland.  Mr. 
Machray,  for  example,  speaks  of  “the  sensational  capture  of 
Wilno  by  the  Poles  ”  under  General  Zeligowski  as  if  it  was  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Poles  in  that  city,  being  apparently 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from 
the  inhabitants,  it  had  been  taken  more  than  a  year  before  the 
entry  of  Zeligowski  by  the  Polish  troops  under  Marshal  Pilsud- 
ski.  He  tells  us  that  under  the  old  Russian  Government  the 
Tjithuanian  lands  were  styled  “  Vilenskaya  Guberniya,”-  ”  the 
Wilno  Government  ”  overlooking  the  fact  that  “Goberniya” 
means  simply  district  in  Russia,  and  that  the  “Vilenskaya 
Guberniya  ”  was  simply  one  of  the  five  district  divisions  of 
Historical  Tiithuania,  the  others  being  “the  Kovno  Government,” 
“  the  Minsk  Government,”  “  the  Grodno  Government,”  and  the 
“  Witebsk  Government.”  He  hazards  the  utterly  erroneous  asser¬ 
tion  that  on  September  20th,  1921,  the  League  of  Nations  made 
a  final  recommendation  attributing  sovereignty  over  Wilno  and 
district  to  Lithuania.  Reviewing,  however,  the  main  cause  for 
the  complaint  against  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  it  may  be 
considered  under  three  heads  :  first,  the  Suwalki  Agreement ; 
secondly,  the  argument  from  history ;  and  thirdly,  the  Treaty 
which  Russia  signed  with  Lithuania  in  1920.  As  for  the  first,  it 
is  not  very  strong  when  it  is  reinembered  that  the  Suwalki 
arrangement  was  not  a  “Treaty,”  as  it  is  called  in  many  British 
discussions,  but  simply  a  local  arrangement  entered  into  between 
the  Lithuanians  and  certain  Polish  officers  in  the  course  of  miU- 
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tary  operations,  and  that  it  was  never  sanctioned  or  approved  hv 
the  Polish  Government  or  Parliament.  The  second,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Wilno  in  former  days  was  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
should  always  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Lithuania  of  former  days  was  not  the  ethnographic  Lithuania 
which  now  lays  claim  to  it,  but  embraced  the  whole  of  White 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  As  a  Grand  Duchy  it  was  united  to 
Poland  by  a  free  union  in  1386,  became  impregnated  w'ith  Polish 
culture,  and  in  return  gave  to  Poland  such  supreme  national 
figures  as  those  of  Kosciuszko  and  Mickiewicz.  And  as  for  the 
third  and  not  very  substantial  argument  from  the  Treaty  of  1920, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  generous  with 
what  is  not  your  own,  and  that  at  the  time  in  question  Wilno 
was  not  in  possession  of  the  Soviets,  but  of  the  Polish  troops  of 
Marshal  Pilsudski.  Besides,  the  Treaty  of  1920  must  surely 
be  considered  as  superseded  by  the  terms  of  the  subsequent 
Treaty  of  Riga,  in  which  the  Soviets  disinterested  themselves 
from  the  future  of  Wilno. 

O’oMay,  however,  the  future  of  Wilno  must  be  considered  not 
in  terms  of  the  historical  arrangements  of  the  past,  but  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  established  facts  of  the  present.  Have  those  who 
have  talked  so  glibly  about  the  actions  of  the  Ambassadors  ever 
themselves  been  in  Wilno  and  investigated  on  the  spot  ?  I  rather 
think  not,  because  I  am  sure  that  any  who  have  done  so  would 
at  once  admit  that  it  is  an  essentially  Polish  city.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  Lithuanians  inhabiting  it  must  be  very  small — not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent.  I  should  imagine.  Polish  signboards 
are  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  the  Polish  speech  is  the  “open 
sesame  ”  to  every  door.  There  are  no  Lithuanian  “cultural  and 
social  clubs  ”  in  the  whole  city  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  were  none  for  General  Zeligowski  to  seek  out  and 
persecute.  Besides,  such  an  ignoble  mission  would  be  foreign 
to  the  disposition  of  the  General  himself,  as  anyone  who  has 
seen  and  conversed  with  him  would  at  once  admit.  To  attribute 
the  city  and  district  to  Lithuania  in  view  of  the  present  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  city  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  absolutely 
impossible.  The  elections  called  by  interested  controversialists 
the  “bogus  elections  ”  simply  gave  the  same  results  at  Wilno  as 
those  held  before  the  w'ar,  when,  under  the  old  Russian  adminis¬ 
tration,  Wilno  always  returned  Poles  to  the  Duma.  If  there  is 
any  assertion  which  may  be  made  with  greater  confidence  about 
the  inhabitants  of  Wilno  to-day,  it  is  that  they  are  more  Polish 
than  the  Poles  themselves  ! 

Surely,  too,  it  is  absolute  nonsense,  in  face  of  facta  like  these, 
to  speak  in  threatening  terms  of  possible  future  action  by  Lithu- 
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diiia  or  to  relate  that  there  was  “  unexpectedly  powerful  resist¬ 
ance  ”  by  the  Lithuanians  to  alleged  Polish  designs  on  the  line 
of  demarcation  established  by  the  Supreme  Council.  Of  course, 
Lithuanian  communications  to  the  League  of  Nations  have  not 
been  wanting  in  bold  and  comprehensive  threats  against  the 
Poles,  but  in  this  the  Government  of  Kowno  has  surely  shown 
a  lack  of  perspective — not  to  say  of  humour.  It  would  be  a 
bad  day  for  Lithuania  if  she  appealed  to  the  sword,  and  it  is  in 
her  own  best  interest  not  to  do  so.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  course  of  events,  I  think  the  Polish  military 
commanders  have  shown  a  most  admirable  spirit  of  self-restraint 
even  under  the  lure  of  the  heaviest  provocation.  The  course  of 
political  events  in  Poland  and  the  speeches  of  prominent  Polish 
Ministers  and  politicians  all  show  that  Poland  has  no  spirit  of 
military  adventure,  but  is  settling  down  to  tbe  task  of  internal 
reconstruction.  Mr.  Machray’s  tales  about  Memel  cannot  be 
substantiated,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  his  charges 
against  the  French  are  founded  upon  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  German  mark,  the  currency  not  only  in  Memel,  but  in  the 
whole  of  Lithuania,  was  artificially  maintained  in  circulation  by 
the  French  in  that  city. 

I  have  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Polish  Press  for  some 
years  and  I  have  never  found  the  Polish  people  sensitive  beyond 
their  neighbours  to  criticism  from  abroad.  But  the  criticism  must 
he  instructed  criticism  and  it  should  not  be  served  up  with  a 
garnishing  of  misapprehension  and  error.  To  speak,  for  example, 
of  Lanzig  as  a  Free  State  and  not  a  Free  City  and  then  to  sub¬ 
stantiate,  on  the  evidence  of  the  name  you  yourself  have  coined, 
a  charge  against  Poland  of  attacking  Danzig’s  hypothetical 
sovereignty  is  hardly  to  play  the  game  or  to  induce  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  conviction.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  speak  of  the  problem  of 
national  minorities  in  Poland  as  if  it  were  so  impossible  that 
Poland  must  perforce  assume  the  rdle  of  an  aggressive  and 
repiessive  Power  in  the  future.  Against  this  there  is  the  whole 
trend  of  Polish  politics  and  the  speeches  of  successive  Polish 
Ministers  down  to  that  made  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  Polish  Senate  by  M.  Seyda,  the  present 
Foreign  Minister.  Of  course,  the  question  of  National  Minori¬ 
ties  in  Poland  is  great  and  difficult,  but  then  the  problem  is  not 
peculiar  to  Poland,  and  its  extent  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
There  are  not  12  millions  of  a  non-Polish  population,  but  only 
ft  millions,  and  these  include  nearly  3  million  Jews  and  only 
30,000  Lithuanians.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  1,000,000 
Poles  in  Germany,  1^  millions  in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and 
250.000  Poles  in  Lithuania.  The  peasants  play  a  leading  part 
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in  the  country’s  councils,  and  a  peasant  population  gives  slender 
countenance  to  adventurous  expeditions  abroad,  Poland  must 
needs  stand  in  the  European  limelight,  as  she  has  done  in  the 
past,  and  the  problems  her  administrators  have  to  solve  are  not 
surpassed  in  difficulty  and  delicacy  by  those  to  be  encountered 
in  any  other  nation.  There  are  problems  of  security,  as  she 
stands  in  a  critical  situation  on  the  Great  European  plain ;  of 
reconstruction,  as  her  territories,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
German  portions,  have  been  overrun  and  devastated  during  the 
war ;  of  fusion ,  for  her  people  have  had  varying  experiences  and 
have  been  subject  to  very  different  administrative  systems ;  and 
it  is  my  firm  opinion  that,  so  far  from  finding  fault  with  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  we  must 
admit  that  they  have  done  the  best  they  could  in  exceedingly 
difficult  circumstances,  and  they  have  not  settled  a  day  too  soon 
the  outstanding  problems  of  Poland’s  complicated  frontiers. 

J.  H.  Harley. 


A  CENSORSHIP  OF  CHARITIES. 


To  the  normal  mind  there  is  always  something  repugnant  in  the 
idea  of  systematising  charity.  It  sounds  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  it  smacks  too  much,  in  Lamb’s  famous  plirase,  of 
“raking  into  the  bowels  of  truth,  to  save  a  halfpenny.”  Apart 
from  the  feeling  that  a  critical  attitude  is  often  an  excuse  for 
meanness,  there  is  a  natural  disinclination  to  demand  too  high 
a  standard  of  people  who  are  doing  useful  or  necessary  work, 
even  though  they  are  doing  it  badly.  But  with  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  raising  funds  for  necessary  charities  there  are  signs 
of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  good  intentions  do  not 
compensate  for  sloppy  organisation  or  extravagant  management. 
There  is  no  fixed  proportion  of  the  national  income  available 
for  the  support  of  charities;  the  aggregate  of  contributions  to  all 
types  of  philanthropic  enterprise  is  influenced  by  fluctuations  of 
the  moral  temperature  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  the  incidence  of  taxation.  But  it 
remains  true  that  all  charities  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  compete 
against  one  another,  and  no  one  type  can  attract  large  sums  of 
money  without  some  diversion  of  funds  from  other  and  competing 
claims.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  the 
total  contributions  to  charity  were  far  in  excess  of  the  normal 
peace  level ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  attraction  of  enor¬ 
mous  sums  to  great  central  funds,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
National  Relief  Fund,  resulted  in  some  diversion  of  public 
generosity  from  its  usual  objects.  In  many  cases  this  did  not 
operate  at  once,  but  nationally,  as  well  as  locally,  abnormal 
generosity  and  whirlwind  appeals  are  always  followed  by  a  period 
of  exhaustion  and  reaction.  This  reaction  has  been  made  still 
more  acute  by  the  altered  distribution  of  wealth.  The  classes 
who  by  habit  and  tradition  have  been  the  main  support  of  chari¬ 
ties  in  the  past  have  been  hard  hit  by  taxation  and  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  currency.  In  the  main  the  income  of  the  older 
charities  has  been  remarkably  well  maintained,  but  expenses 
have  increased  enormously,  and  few  charities  have  been  able  to 
expand  their  revenue  sufficiently  to  balance  the  increased  work¬ 
ing  costs.  With  the  fall  in  prices,  the  margin  between  income 
and  expenditure  is  gradually  narrowing,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
still  so  wide  that  the  realisable  assets,  which  form  the  only 
reserve,  are  nearing  exhaustion.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  it  was  so  essential  that  public  generosity  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  chanties  which  are  really  worthy  of  support.  Tin- 
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happily,  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  guidance,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  all  the  other  way.  The  latest  novelty,  if  it  makes  a 
sentimental  appeal,  and  the  newest  stunt  boomed  by  the  flam¬ 
boyant  methods  of  the  modern  “publicity  expert  ”  are  too  apt 
to  attract  the  funds  so  urgently  needed  by  older  and  more 
prosaic  organisations.  If  some  poor  woman  cannot  pay  for  her 
dog  licence,  a  pathetic  paragraph  by  a  police-court  reporter  pro¬ 
duces  enough  contributions  to  pay  the  licence  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  but  an  orphanage  can  close  its  doors  without  getting  a 
five-line  paragraph. 

Capricious  giving  can  never  be  prevented,  nor  w'ould  anyone 
wish  to  prevent  it.  If  people  never  gave  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  some  would  never  give  at  all.  But  there  are  many, 
especially  trustees  and  executors  charged  with  discretionary 
powers,  who  are  anxious  to  give  wisely,  and  who  would  welcome 
some  authoritative  guidance,  some  hall-mark  which  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sound  from  the  doubtful  or  wasteful  organisations. 
There  may  be  vague  rumours  that  such  and  such  a  charity  is  not 
too  well-managed,  but  the  ordinary  subscriber  has  no  means  of 
getting  at  the  truth.  There  is  no  standard  form  of  accounts  for 
most  types  of  charities,  expenses  of  administration  are  not  always 
shown  under  one  head,  and  there  is  often  the  most  bewildering, 
sometimes  perhaps  intentionally  bewildering,  distinction  between 
“ordinary  ”  and  “extraordinary  ”  income  and  expenditure.  Not 
infrequently  the  accounts  are  so  arranged  as  to  magnify  the  deficit.  ’ 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  people  will  not  subscribe  to  a  charity 
unless  it  pleads  insolvency ;  and  cases  are  not  unknown  in  w’hich 
the  extravagant  expenditure  on  special  appeals  is  masked  by  show¬ 
ing  in  the  income  account  only  the  net  proceeds  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  collection.  Even  if  the  accounts  were  less  reticent 
than  they  notoriously  are,  few  people  have  the  time  or  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  examine  them  critically.  The  cost  of  administration  is 
sometimes  taken  as  the  test  of  efficiency,  but  it  is  a  singularly 
difificult  test  to  apply,  and  it  may  be  entirely  misleading  if  it  is 
applied  only  to  a  single  year.  A  cheap  secretary  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  very  poor  one.  What  is  saved  on  the  secretary’s 
salary  is  often  wasted  in  bad  management.  Again,  a  growing 
organisation  may  legitimately  spend  a  larger  percentage  on 
appeals,  which  are  its  means  of  building  up  a  body  of  permanent 
subscribers,  than  an  institution  of  long  standing  which  has 
reached  a  stable  level.  There  is  no  fixed  ratio  of  administration 
charges  to  total  expenditure  which  is  applicable  to  all  types  of 
charities.  In  the  case  of  hospitals  an  admirable  system  ot 
uniform  accounts  has  for  some  years  been  enforced  in  London  by 
King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund,  and  the  same  system  is  being 
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increasingly  adopted  by  the  more  important  provincial  hospitals ; 
but  in  the  case  of  other  charities  some  standardisation  of  accounts 
is  urgently  needed,  and  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  enforcing 
a  reform  the  need  for  which  is  recognised  by  all  impartial 
observers.  At  the  same  time,  valuable  as  a  standardised  system 
of  accounts  would  be,  it  would  not  by  itself  be  sufiBcient  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  efficient  from  the  inefficient  institutions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  lines  of  the  War  Charities  Act.  This  Act,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  which  was  due  to  one  or  two  flagrant  scandals  occurring 
during  the  war,  has  undoubtedly  been  useful.  It  required  the 
registration  of  all  war  charities  and  prohibited  the  collection  of 
subscriptions  on  behalf  of  any  unregistered  charity.  The  regis¬ 
tration  authority  was  the  County,  Borough,  or  Urban  District 
Council,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  registration  that  there 
should  bo  a  properly  constituted  governing  body.  Duly  audited 
accounts  were  required  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  registration 
authority ;  but  as  a  guide  to  the  public  the  value  of  the  Act  was 
mainly  negative.  It  put  a  stop  to  the  grosser  forms  of  fraud, 
but  it  afforded  no  effective  check  on  extravagant  administration. 
The  value  of  the  provisions  in  regard  to  audit  is  open  to  question. 
Accountants  who  act  as  auditors  for  charities  are  generally  unpaid, 
and  when  they  receive  any  remuneration  at  all  their  fee  is  fre¬ 
quently  nominal.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  sign  any  accounts  if  they  add  up  correctly  and  the  expenditure 
is  supported  by  vouchers,  without  much  effort  to  inquire  whethei 
they  are  complete  and  whether  they  correctly  exhibit  the  financial 
position.  In  at  least  one  case  in  which  the  cost  of  collection  is 
known  to  have  been  extremely  high,  there  is  ground  for  the 
impression  that  the  accounts  were  incomplete  and  that  a  large 
l^art  of  the  collection  expenditure  was  met  out  of  subscriptions 
which  were  never  included  at  all  in  the  income  account.  Audited 
accounts  are  at  best  a  summary  of  dead  figures,  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  authority,  with  no  other  information  before  it,  had  little 
chance  of  detecting  this  form  of  evasion  in  the  cases  (probahh 
not  very  numerous)  in  which  it  was  attempted. 

But  the  defect  of  the  War  Charities  Act  was  that  it  was  aimed 
solely  at  the  prevention  of  fraud.  The  real  danger  is  not  fraud, 
but  muddle  and  waste.  To  make  a  living  by  organising  bogus 
charities  is  a  precarious  business,  and  to  do  it  successfully  for 
any  length  of  time  requires  qualities  which  find  a  fuller  scope  and 
ampler  rewards  in  the  sphere  of  company  promotion.  An  Act 
of  this  kind  was  necessary  in  the  abnormal  conditions  of  war, 
hut  in  time  of  peace  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  Press  is 
probably  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  mere  fraud.  The  activities 
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of  the  police,  however,  afford  no  check  on  incompetence  and 
extravagance,  and  the  modern  habit  of  large-scale  display  adver¬ 
tisements  is  not  without  its  effect  on  Press  criticism.  Lavish 
advertising  may  be  justifiable  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is  in 
general  very  dangerous.  The  professional  “organising  expert,” 
a  recent  and  undesirable  feature  of  charitable  work,  aims  frankly 
at  “  boosting  ”  his  charity  as  if  it  were  a  new  soap  or  a  liver  pill. 
Any  expenditure  is  held  to  be  justified  if  the  net  yield  is  substan¬ 
tial.  But  there  is  no  real  parallel  between  commerce  and  charity 
organisation.  From  the  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  no  doubt 
perfectly  sound  to  spend  sixpence  in  order  to  sell  three-penny¬ 
worth  of  face  cream  for  half-a-crown  ;  but  a  charity  which  spends 
ten  shillings  to  raise  a  pound  is  definitely  harmful,  because  it 
tends  to  divert  funds  from  other  charities,  which  in  their  turn  may 
be  tempted  to  resort  to  equally  or  even  more  sensational  methods. 
If  the  public  knew  the  amount  spent  in  advertising  certain  apj)eal8 
in  recent  years,  subscriptions  to  them  would  stop  at  once.  For 
the  moment  the  financial  depression  has  checked  this  reckless 
advertising,  but  it  will  probably  recur  as  soon  as  trade  improves, 
unless  some  effective  means  can  be  devised  to  discourage  it. 

The  least  desirable  remedy  and  the  least  effective  would  be 
legislation.  In  every  social  difficulty  there  is  a  demand — in  the 
main  an  unthinking  demand — for  State  intervention ;  but  this 
solution  has  been  seriously  advocated  by  some  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  respect,  and  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  examina¬ 
tion.  State  or  municipal  supervision  of  charities,  which  implies 
some  system  of  registration  or  licensing,  could  secure  a  minimum 
degree  of  efficiency  and  good  management ;  but  in  practice  it 
would  be  difficult  to  refuse  or  cancel  a  licence  except  in  flagrant 
cases.  As  a  race  we  are  singularly  tolerant  of  muddle,  and  public 
opinion  would  never  tolerate  any  interference  with  well-inten¬ 
tioned  inefficiency.  Compulsory  registration  would  eliminate  the 
worst  cases ;  but  in  general  it  would  tend  to  operate  only  at  the 
point  at  which  muddling  slides  into  fraud,  as  it  so  easily  may. 
There  is  also  the  danger  that  a  registration  licence  might  come 
to  be  regardetl,  like  the  duty  stamp  on  a  patent  medicine  bottle, 
as  a  certificate  of  merit.  Such  a  remedy  might  easily  become 
more  dangerous  than  the  evil  it  sought  to  cure.  Anything  more 
than  a  minimum  of  State  control  or  inspection  would  be  resented, 
and  rightly  resented,  since  the  essence  of  charity  is  the  voluntary 
spirit.  State  supervision  of  voluntary  effort  is  a  perilous 
expedient. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  such  a  doubtful  remedy. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  a  mechanical  elimination  of  the  bad, 
but  some  method  of  distinguishing  the  g(K)d.  This  could  he 
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secured  on  purely  voluntary  lines  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Central  Charities  Board,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  look  into 
the  administration  of  any  charity  which  applied  for  recognition 
and  to  issue  a  certificate  of  merit  to  those  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  suggestion  is  not  novel,  but  so  far  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  into  operation.  Two  conditions  are  essential  to  the 
successful  initiation  of  such  a  scheme  :  the  personnel  of  the 
Central  Board  must  be  such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and  funds  must  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  cost  of 
working  until  the  Board  becomes  self-supporting.  Such  a  Board 
in  the  first  instance  would  derive  its  authority  solely  from  the 
influence  of  its  members ;  its  certificate  would  be  merely  an 
expression  of  collective  opinion,  and  to  give  weight  to  its  pro¬ 
nouncements  the  Board  must  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
whose  competence  and  impartiality  are  beyond  question.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  principle  in  the  idea  of  control  by  a  voluntary 
Board.  Practically  every  sport  is  governed  by  a  body  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  derived  its  authority  from  the  influence  of  its 
members,  whatever  representative  elements  may  subsequently 
have  become  incorporated  in  it. 

As  to  the  ideal  com|X)sition  of  such  a  Board,  there  would  no 
doubt  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  but  there  are  certain 
elements  the  inclusion  of  which  would  command  general  agree¬ 
ment.  The  claim  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  be 
represented  is  incontestable.  Its  knowledge  of  existing  charities 
is  unrivalled  and,  except  for  the  central  hospital  funds,  which 
work  in  a  strictly  limited  field,  it  is  the  only  organisation  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  country  which  has  made  any  systematic  study  of 
charity  administration.  Indeed,  if  the  co-operation  of  any  one 
man  can  he  said  to  be  essential  to  the  scheme,  that  man  is 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  Hospitals  should  be  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  Board,  because  they  are  already  super¬ 
vised  in  London  by  King  Edward’s  Fund,  and  in  the  provinces 
by  the  newly  established  Local  Voluntary  Hospital  Com¬ 
mittees  ;  but  the  accumulated  experience  of  King  Edward’s  Fund, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  standardisation  of  accounts,  would  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Central  Board,  which  should  certainly 
include  representatives  of  the  Fund.  Another  element,  vitally 
necessary  but  difficult  to  select,  is  the  business  element.  The 
Central  Board  would  need  to  include  a  certain  number  of  first- 
class  business  men,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  fail.  First-class  ability  in  business  is  rare  and  com¬ 
mands  enormous  rewards,  and  the  test  of  the  first-class  business 
brain  is  not  success  in  a  particular  business,  but  the  far  rarer 
capacity  to  run  any  kind  of  business.  Of  course,  no  new  organ- 
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isatioa  could  hope  to  attract  ut  the  start  business  men  of  the 
front  rank,  but  it  should  aim  high,  and  since  the  “big  ”  business 
man  is  generally  public-spirited  and  big  enough  to  look  beyond 
his  own  personal  interests,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  find 
men  of  sufificient  calibre  to  undertake  the  task  and  to  give  the 
Board  the  prestige  upon  which  its  influence  at  first  will  so  greatly 
depend.  Of  not  less  importance  is  the  inclusion  of  trained  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  men  versed  in  public  affairs.  It  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  mention  names,  but  among  recent  chairmen  of  the 
London  County  Council  there  is  at  least  one  whose  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  keenly  critical  mind  would  make  him  a  most  valuable 
member.  Lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  Board  should 
include  a  substantial  proportion  of  women,  not  only  because  many 
of  the  charities  which  would  come  under  its  survey  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  women  and  children,  but  also  because  women, 
being  trained  to  greater  economy  than  their  menfolk,  are  quicker 
to  detect  waste  and  inefficiency  in  domestic  management.  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  women  on  the  committees  of  many  institu¬ 
tional  charities,  and  the  cooking — to  take  one  item  only,  but  a 
very  important  one — would  soon  improve  if  there  were  more. 
No  sane  man  attempts  to  choose  a  cook  or  a  nursemaid  for  his 
own  household ;  but  put  him  on  a  committee,  and  he  feels  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  run  an  orphanage.  It  is  singular  how  often 
men  will  try  to  do  collectively  and  on  a  large  scale  what  their 
wives  w'ould  (quite  rightly)  never  allow  them  to  do  in  their  own 
households.  An  orphanage  administered  by  a  committee  of  men 
ought  to  be  unheard  of,  but  in  fact  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Before  issuing  a  certificate  to  any  charity  the  Central  Board 
would  satisfy  itself  that  the  accounts  were  properly  kept  and 
that  the  expenditure  on  administration  was  reasonable,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  stage  of  development 
reached.  A  certificate  would  not  be  refused  because  the  working 
cost  was  high  in  a  particular  year,  if  it  appeared  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  was  likely  to  produce  a  permanent  increase  of  income ;  but, 
apart  from  questions  of  administration  and  accounting,  the  Board 
would  also  consider  whether  the  charity  in  question  had  an 
effective  managing  body  and  whether  the  nature  of  its  work  justi¬ 
fied  its  existence  as  an  independent  organisation.  Both  these 
points  are  of  great  importance.  No  one  can  come  in  contact  with 
charitable  organisations  without  being  struck  by  the  waste  of 
money  and  the  dissipation  of  energy  which  results  from  the  mdlti- 
plicity  of  competing  societies  all  trjdng  to  extract  money  from 
the  same  people  for  the  same  or  very  similar  objects.  This  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  charities  associated  with  the 
Services.  There  are  a  host  of  Service  charities,  employment 
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agencies,  and  regimental  funds  all  maintaining  separate  offices 
and  employing  separate  staffs  and  appealing  to  the  same  limited 
public  for  the  support  of  work  which  could  be  carried  on  far 
more  effectively  and  economically  by  judicious  amalgamation.  In 
the  parallel  case  of  charities  associated  with  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  King  George’s  Fund  for  Sailors  has  shown  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  strong  central  fund. 

The  need  for  an  effective  committee  of  management  is  self- 
evident,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  recognised  how  often  the 
committee  is  merely  nominal  and  control  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual.  No  organisation  is  sound  which  depends  entirely 
ujwn  one  man.  Many  charities  have  owed  so  much  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  personality  of  one  man  that  they  have  come  to  be  popu¬ 
larly  identified  with  him,  but  the  enduring  institutions  have 
never  been  “one-man  shows.”  The  real  danger,  however,  is  not 
the  predominance  of  a  forceful  personality ;  it  is  the  development 
of  that  dubious  type  of  charity,  with  a  dummy  committee,  which 
is  run  by  the  sham  philanthropist  to  make  an  ignominious  living. 
This  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  case  of  charities  whose  object 
is  to  find  employment  for  those  who  are  physically  incapable  of 
obtaining  employment  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  in  such 
instances  the  Central  Board  will  need  to  look  closely  into  the 
conditions  of  employment  to  see  that  these  unhappy  workers  are 
not  sweated  or  exploited.  Another  point  of  importance  calling 
for  attention  is  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken.  It  often 
happens  that  a  charity  which  has  been  doing  useful  work  on  a 
purely  local  basis  is  tempted  by  its  success  to  extend  the  scope 
of  its  operations  prematurely  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  its 
managers.  It  is  too  readily  assumed  that  a  scheme  which  has 
succeeded  in  a  limited  area  can  be  expanded  indefinitely.  Schemes 
of  employment  for  the  disabled,  to  take  an  obvious  illustration, 
which  may  be  quite  sound  on  a  small  scale  may  break  down  com¬ 
pletely  when  it  is  sought  to  expand  them  on  a  scale  which  entails 
competition  with  commercial  production  in  the  open  market. 
These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  sort  of  points  to  which  the  Central  Board 
will  require  to  direct  their  attention  and  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  some  censorship  of  charities  if  public  generosity  is  to  be  wisely 
guided. 

Application  to  the  Central  Board  for  a  certificate  would  be 
wholly  voluntary,  but  in  course  of  time,  if  the  Board  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  charitable  public,  failure  to  obtain  a  certifi¬ 
cate  would  be  a  serious  matter.  It  would  mean  that  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  applicant  was  not  “A1  at  Lloyd’s,”  and  the  effect  on 
subscriptions  would  soon  force  the  managers  to  put  their  housf^ 
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in  order.  Admittedly,  it  involves  interference  with  the  im¬ 
memorial  claim  of  the  Englishman  to  go  his  own  way  and  muddle 
along  as  he  pleases ;  but  if  voluntary  control  of  a  far  more  rigor¬ 
ous  kind  has  been  recognised  as  necessary  to  keep  football  clean 
or  to  legislate  for  golfers,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  inherently  un-English  in  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary 
organisation  to  keep  charities  clean  and  to  award  some  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  to  those  which  have  voluntarily  submitted  to 
searching  tests.  In  the  end  the  alternative  to  voluntary  dis¬ 
cipline  and  control  is  apt  to  be  compulsion. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  which  would  not  be  heavy, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  fee  for  the  initial  certificate  and  a 
smaller  fee  for  its  annual  renewal.  The  members  would,  or 
could,  give  their  services  gratuitously,  but  there  would  have  to 
be  an  office  and  a  small  stall.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  perhaps  for  longer,  the  income  from  fees  could  not  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  meet  the  cost  of  administration,  and  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  launching  the  scheme  would  probably  be  to  secure 
the  guarantee  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  deficits  during  the 
initial  period.  It  is  an  experhnent,  and  it  is  never  easy  to  raise 
money  to  finance  an  experiment  which  offers  no  prospect  of  an 
ultimate  dividend;  but  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  and  a 
few  hundreds  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial. 
If  the  Board  could  once  be  established  and  carried  on  long  enough 
to  prove  its -utility,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  raise  a 
sufficient  amount  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  work  until  it 
had  become  entirely  self-supporting. 

Once  the  Board  is  securely  established,  it  need  not  confine  itself 
to  purely  critical  work,  and  it  would  before  long  find  opportunities 
of  developing  its  activities  on  constructive  lines.  The  existence 
of  an  independent  and  impartial  body  would  soon  be  recognised 
by  trustees  and  others  who  found  themselves  charged  with  the 
distribution  of  funds,  such  as  the  residues  of  large  estates,  in¬ 
tended  for  charitable  purposes,  but  not  earmarked  for  any  specific 
institution.  From  the  stage  of  consultation  and  advice  it  is  a 
short  step  to  the  actual  administration  of  such  funds,  and  though 
the  Board  might  find  difficulty  in  undertaking  trusts  or  receiving 
bequests  unless  it  became  incorix)rated,  incorporation  would  be 
a  natural  sequel  to  success  in  discharging  its  primary  task.  If  in¬ 
corporation  by  Royal  Charter  appeared  too  ambitious  or  costly 
a  process,  there  is  always  the  simpler  alternative  of  forming  a 
limited  company,  without  profits,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Companies  Act.  The  experience  of  King  Edward’s  Fund,  which 
has  received  large  sums  in  residuary  bequests,  shows  how  glad 
wealthy  testators  often  are  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
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of  deciding  between  the  competing  claims  of  charities  whose 
merits  they  do  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  assess.  The 
accumulation  of  an  endowment  fund  would  follow,  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  permanent  and  increasing  income  would  give  the 
Board  an  authority  which  it  could  not  otherwise  attain,  and  the 
wise  control  of  this  income  on  the  lines  of  an  equalisation  fund 
would  enable  the  Board  to  correct  in  some  measure  the  capricious 
distribution  of  charitable  gifts  and  bequests.  There  are  fashions 
in  charity,  as  most  other  things,  and  a  central  fund  might  be  of 
great  value  in  supplementing  the  resources  of  useful  charities 
which,  for  the  time  being,  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  limelight. 
The  power  of  the  purse  would  also  give  the  Board  an  opportunity 
of  discouraging  practices  which  are  generally  recognised  as  un¬ 
desirable,  though  there  is  at  present  no  effective  means  of  check¬ 
ing  them.  A  Central  Board  with  a  large  endowment  fund  at  its 
disposal  might  well  use  its  influence  to  abolish  the  deplorable 
system  of  votes,  which  subordinates  the  need  of  the  applicant  to 
the  energy  and  influence  of  his  supporters.  The  voting  charity 
is  indefensible  in  theory  and  a  nuisance  in  practice,  and  most 
voting  charities  would  willingly  abandon  the  tyranny  of  the 
system  if  they  could  plead  the  compulsion  of  an  outside  authority  ; 
but  until  such  an  authority  exists  they  dare  not  risk  offending 
their  suhscribers,  some  of  whom  (probably  only  a  minority) 
actually  enjoy  the  exercise  of  this  miserable  form  of  patronage. 
There  is  no  need  to  multiply  illustrations  of  what  might  be 
achieved  under  the  scheme.  It  is  in  no  sense  revolutionary ;  it 
is  in  substance  merely  the  extension  to  other  forms  of  charity 
of  the  system  so  successfully  applied  to  the  London  hospitals  by 
King  Edward’s  Fund.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  working 
out  of  the  details,  but  what  is  wanted  above  all  is  a  body  of  men 
and  w'omen  of  good  will  to  give  it  a  start  and  to  provide  the  initial 
impetus  without  which  it  is,  and  must  remain,  a  mere  paper 
scheme. 


L.  G.  Brock. 
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Since  the  completion  of  my  last  article,  printed  in  the  March 
issue  of  this  Eeview,  the  Blue  Book  ^  dealing  with  the  first  part 
of  the  Lausanne  Conference  has  been  published.  By  far  the 
most  comprehensive  document  of  its  kind  issued  since  the  War, 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  discussions — which  lasted  for  eleven 
weeks — besides  the  terms  of  the  Draft  Treaty  presented  to  the 
Allied  Delegation  on  January  31st.  Those  terms,  divided  into 
separate  sections  dealing  with  the  various  questions  which  had 
been  under  consideration,  prove  that  the  conditions  offered  to 
Turkey  were  exceedingly  generous,  and  that,  in  the  place  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sfevres,  the  new  proposals,  in  their  essential  clauses, 
conceded  almost  all  that  had  been  demanded.  The  Turks,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Treaty,  and  subsequently 
informal  conversations  took  place  between  Ismet  Pasha  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  inviting  Powers.  As  a  result,  conces¬ 
sions  were  offered  by  the  Allies,  these  including  the  withdrawal 
of  the  provision  restricting  the  Turkish  armed  forces  in  Thrace 
to  20,000,  the  renouncement  of  the  monetary  payment  originally 
claimed  from  Turkey,  and  certain  further  proposals  as  to  the 
rights  of  foreigners — proposals  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 
On  February  4th — that  is,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Conference— 
Ismet  Pasha  transmitted  to  the  Allied  representatives  a 
memorandum  in  which  he  accepted,  among  other  things,  the 
frontiers  of  Thrace,  the  arrangements  for  the  Straits,  and  the 
proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  minority  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  the  chief  Ottoman  Delegate  contented  himself 
by  making  certain  reservations  in  regard  to  Mosul,  he  suggested 
that  peace  might  be  concluded  on  the  essential  questions,  and 
that  the  discussion  should  be  continued  in  regard  to  various  other 
problems.  After  the  receipt  of  this  Note  a  final  meeting  took 
place  in  Lord  Curzon’s  room  at  the  Beau  Bivage  Hotel,  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  promised  not  to  ask  the  League  of  Nations 
to  proceed  with  the  determination  of  the  Mosul  question  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  and  agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
economic  clauses  of  the  Treaty  should  be  left  open  for  six  months. 
These  concessions,  backed  up  by  the  eloquence  of  the  British 
delegate,  who  by  this  time  had  the  renewed  and  loyal  support 
of  his  French  and  Italian  colleagues,  had,  however,  no  avail, 
and  Lord  Curzon  was  compelled  to  leave  at  a  moment  when 
success  seemed  all  but  assured. 

After  the  official  termination  of  the  Conference  on  the  evening 

(1)  Turkey  No.  1  (1923)  Cmd.  1814.  Price  £1  lOa.  net. 
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of  February  4th,  Signor  Montagna,  with  the  consent  of  Lord 
Curzon  and  M,  Bompard,  made  further  proposals  to  the  Turks. 
These  proposals,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  refer  again  below, 
were  not  accepted  by  Ismet  Pasha  on  that  night,  but  on  the 
following  day,  as  Signor  Montagna  told  the  reassembled  meet¬ 
ing  on  May  4th,  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  Delegation  sent  word 
privately  to  the  French  and  Italian  representatives,  who  were 
still  in  Lausanne,  that  he  was  prepared  to  agree  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  the  night  before.  It  was  already  too  late  for  further 
discussion,  and  therefore,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Conference,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  whether  the  Turk.s 
would  be  prepared  to  sign  the  Treaty  in  its  then  form,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  to  forecast  the  exact  Allied  attitude  towards  its 
modification.  After  protesting  for  some  days  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  merely  interrupted  and  not  broken  off,  Ismet  Pasha 
left  for  Angora  by  way  of  Bucharest  and  Constantinople,  arriving 
at  the  first-mentioned  town  on  February  20th.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  Grand  National  Assembly  began  its  discussions  in 
Secret  Session.  As  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of,  if  not 
prior  to,  the  Mudania  Conference  of  last  autumn,  that  body  was 
divided  into  two  main  parties — the  more  or  less  moderates,  who 
favoured  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  extremists,  who  were 
for  war  in  spite  of  any  terms  which  might  be  offered  to  them. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Ismet  Pasha  by  then  at  least  recog¬ 
nised  the  favourable  nature  of  the  peace  which  he  had  secured 
at  Lausanne,  and  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  took  a  like  view. 
But  these  leaders  were  not  able  to  declare  themselves  openly, 
especially  considering  that,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  the 
executive  and  of  the  army  in  Turkey,  the  present  Government 
was  and  is  in  the  throes  of  a  so-called  election.  These  men, 
therefore,  adopted  a  policy  of  giving  a  pretty  wide  licence  to 
the  extremists,  and  it  was  only  after  debates  lasting  about  a 
fortnight  that  the  closure  was  finally  applied  on  March  6th.  At 
that  time  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  clearly  showed  his  knowledge 
of  the  Turkish  mentality,  for,  whereas  the  Chamber  rejected  the 
draft  Treaty  as  drawn  up  at  Lausanne  because  that  document 
was  contrary  to  the  National  Pact,  it  passed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Council  of  V(^kils  (Ministry),  and  authorised  that  body  to 
continue  or  to  reopen  negotiations  upon  the  economic,  financial, 
and  administrative  questions  still  in  dispute  with  the  .Allies. 

Most  of  the  amended  counter-proposals,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Government  was  instructed  to  act,  were  published  in  The 
Times  for  March  8th,  10th,  and  12th.  They  included  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  large  number  of  the  terms  elaborated  at  Lausanne, 
the  postponement  within  a  fixed  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
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Mosul  question  and  the  economic  clauses,  the  insistence  upon  a 
claim  for  reparations  from  Greece  for  damage  done  in  Anatolia, 
and  the  European  evacuation  of  the  occupied  territories  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  There  was  nothing  un¬ 
expected  in  these  demands,  put  in  the  form  of  a  draft  Treaty 
and  accompanied  by  a  Note  from  Ismet  Pasha  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Allied  High  Commissioners  at  Constantinople 
on  or  about  March  9th.  This  document,  which  also  laid  claim 
to  some  small  islands  in  the  ^gean,  to  modifications  in  the 
original  clauses  dealing  with  the  Capitulations,  and  to  certain 
financial  concessions,  was  forwarded  to  London,  where  it  was 
examined  by  a  Conference  which  sat  from  March  21st  until 
March  27th.  That  Conference  drew  up  a  reply  to  the  Turkish 
counter-proposals,  which  reply,  in  the  form  of  identical  Notes 
from  the  four  Powers,  and  dated  March  29th,  was  published 
in  The  Times  for  April  2nd.  Its  terms  were  conciliatory,  and, 
although  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  attempt  to  reopen 
problems  supposed  to  be  already  settled,  the  Allies  undertook 
to  discuss  various  points  raised  by  Ismet  Pasha.  The  proposal 
to  redraft  the  Convention  dealing  wdth  the  rights  of  foreigners 
in  Turkey  was  accepted  in  principle,  divers  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  questions  were  to  be  reconsidered,  and  the  Governments 
concerned  stated  that  they  had  invited  their  nationals  interested 
in  companies  in  Turkey  themselves  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Angora  Government,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  prac¬ 
tical  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  already  inserted 
in  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  Note  made  a  good  impression  at  Angora,  and  that 
within  a  few  days  (on  or  about  April  8th)  a  reply  was  received 
proposing  April  23rd  as  the  date  for  the  resumption  of  the 
Lausanne  Conference. 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  Chester  Concession ,  which 
was  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Clair  Price  in  the  June  issue  of 
this  Eeview,  or  into  the  details  of  the  Turkish  electoral  campaign 
which  is  now  in  progress,  we  come  at  once  to  the  work  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  which  work  I  shall 
divide  into  three  sections,  namely  those  bound  with  territorial 
questions,  with  the  position  of  foreigners  in  Turkey,  and  with 
economic  and  financial  problems.  Ignoring  Mosul,  there  have 
been  only  two  territorial  matters  under  direct  discussion  between 
the  Allies  and  Turkey,  namely,  the  ownership  of  certain  islands 
and  the  position  of  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Thrace.  The  Island 
of  Ada  Kaleh,  situated  just  below  Orsova  on  the  Danube,  and 
forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  has  been  definitely 
renounced  by  Turkey,  and  it  will  now  pass  into  the  hands  of 
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lioumaiiia.  Castellorizzo,^  which  was  to  go  to  Italy  under  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  under  the  draft  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  but 
the  retention  of  which  was  claimed  by  Turkey,  is  now  to  be 
ceded  to  the  former  country,  who  is  reported  to  have  made  some 
financial  arrangement  upon  that  subject.  The  Eabbit  Islands, 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  Straits  and  depending  upon  Tenedos, 
which  remained  Turkish  under  the  draft  Treaty,  are  to  follow 
the  same  ownership.  With  regard  to  the  Turco-Greek  frontier, 
based  upon  the  Maritza,  instead  of  the  left  or  Eastern  bank  of 
that  river,  proposed  in  the  draft  Treaty,  the  Turks  claimed  and 
they  have  now  secured  the  Thalweg  ^  of  that  waterway  as  their 
boundary.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  point  of  no  importance,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Nationalists  raised  the  question  largely 
because  the  Thalweg  and  not  a  bank  is  often  adopted  in  modern 
treaties.  But  had  the  whole  of  the  IMaritza  remained  under 
Greek  sovereignty,  complications  would  surely  have  arisen 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  the  Turkish  employment  of  the 
water  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  as  to  the  rights  possessed  by 
the  numerous  mills  which  one  sees  in  this  area,  and  which  depend 
for  their  power  upon  the  cuiTent  of  the  stream. 

In  a  way,  the  question  of  the  change  in  the  ownership  of 
Kara  Agatch  arranged  during  the  second  part  of  the  Conference 
was  a  financial  rather  than  a  territorial  one.  However  this  may 
be,  before  entering  into  its  details  I  propose  to  refer  to  the  his¬ 
torical  developments  which  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  this 
area  and  its  surroundings — developments  which  must  be  clearly 
understood  if  we  are  to  realise  the  significance  of  this  highly 
disputable  zone.  Until  1912  the  whole  district  belonged  to 
Turkey,  there  was  no  serious  question  of  Bulgarian  access  to  the 
.^gean,  and  Greece  was  confined  to  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Peninsula.  After  the  first  Balkan  War,  terminated  by  the 
Treaty  of  London,  signed  on  May  30th,  1913,  the  frontier 
between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  Allies  was  to  be  the  Enos-Midia 
line,  which  line  gave  Adrianople,  Kara  Agatch  and  the  part  of 
Eastern  Thrace  situated  to  the  north-west  of  that  line,  besides 
Western  Thrace,  to  Bulgaria.  But  this  arrangement  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  second  Balkan  War,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  on 
August  10th,  1913,  Bulgaria  lost  almost  the  whole  of  Macedonia. 
Moreover,  during  that  campaign  the  Turks  reoccupied  Adrianople 
and,  on  September  25th,  1913,  the  Bulgarians  were  compelled 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  which  did  away  with  the 

(1)  rastcllorizzo  is  a  small  island  close  to  the  southern  coast  of  Anatolia 
and  directly  to  the  East  of  Rhodes. 

(2)  Tlie  Thalweg  is  a  line  following  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  of  a 
river. 
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Enos-Midia  boundary  and  gave  back  practically  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Thrace,  including  Adrianople  and  the  Kara  Agatch  area, 
to  Turkey.  This  left  the  Bulgarians  in  possession  of  Ded4 
Agatch,  but  with  their  sole  means  of  railway  communication  to 
that  port  lying  through  a  section  of  Ottoman  territory,  situated 
between  the  Maritza  and  their  own  frontier.  Thus  matters 
stood  until  the  summer  of  1915,  when  it  became  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  Turkey  to  secure  the  neutrality  and  if  possible  the  sup- 
jKirt  of  Bulgaria.  With  these  objects  in  view,  and  under  what 
is  called  the  Convention  of  Sofia  ^  signed  on  September  6th, 
1915,  Turkey  ceded  to  Bulgaria  a  very  small  area  of  territory 
to  the  north-west  of  Adrianople  and  near  the  Eiver  Tundra,  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  district  between  the  Maritza  and  the  then 
frontier  of  Bulgaria.  This  arrangement  gave  to  that  country 
the  ownership  of  the  entire  line  to  D6dd  Agatch,  including  the 
station  and  suburb  of  Kara  Agatch,  and  it  proved  the  turning 
factor  in  bringing  her  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  signed  with  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  November  27th,  1919,  Bulgaria  renounced  her  rights 
over  Western  Thrace  (including  the  greater  part  of  the  zone 
acquired  by  her  in  1915)  in  favour  of  those  Powers,  who  under¬ 
took  to  ensure  to  her  “  economic  outlets  ”  to  the  iEgean.  In 
August,  1920,  by  which  time  the  United  States,  who  was  one 
of  the  signatories  of  that  arrangement,  had  ceased  to  take  a 
practical  interest  in  European  affairs,  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and 
a  concurrent  special  Treaty  with  Greece  gave  to  her  the  whole 
of  Western  Thrace  and  extended  her  frontiers  up  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Marmora.  Sevres  was  never  ratified,  and  no  prac¬ 
tical  measures  were  taken  to  provide  Bulgaria  with  her  access 
to  the  iKgean,  so  that  when  the  first  Lausanne  Conference  met 
Western  Thrace  still  really  belonged  to  the  Allies.  After  lengthy 
discussions  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Turkish  boundary  should 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Maritza,  except  immediately  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  bridge  at  Adrianople,  and  a  special  Convention 
was  prepared  under  which  Bulgaria  was  to  acquire  certain  facili¬ 
ties  near  Ded^  Agatch.  The  Bulgarians,  as  no  doubt  w'as  within 
their  right  without  prejudicing  their  judicial  claims  under  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly,  refused  to  accept  this  Convention  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  coastal  area  to  be  leased  to  them,  because  of 
the  limited  representation  which  they  were  to  secure  upon  the 
Commission  to  control  the  railway,  and  because  of  the  heavy 
expenditure  to  be  incurred  in  the  construction  of  a  port  which 
w'as  not  to  be  under  their  full  sovereignty. 

The  Kara  Agatch  question  became  a  financial  rather  than  a 

(1)  For  the  text  see  TAe  Geographical  Journal,  Februarj’,  1920. 
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territorial  one  during  the  second  part  of  the  Conference,  because 
the  Turco-Greek  frontier  was  settled  during  the  first  meeting  by 
(riving  Adrianople  and  a  small  bridge  head  and  branch  line  station 
to  Turkey,  and  by  leaving  the  town  and  station  of  Kara  Agatch, 
on  the  main  line,  to  Greece — a  settlement  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Ottoman  Delegation  in  February.  But  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  always  insisted  upon  reparations  from  Greece 
for  the  damage  caused  by  that  country  in  Anatolia,  and  the 
Greeks  countered  by  arguing  that  they  possessed  claims  of  greater 
magnitude.  After  the  reassembly  of  the  Conference,  and  during 
the  second  half  of  May,  a  deadlock  was  reached,  for,  whereas 
the  Powers  suggested  that  both  sides  had  better  renounce  their 
demands,  neither  party  showed  any  intention  of  so  doing.  When 
matters  had  approached  a  critical  stage,  and  when  there  seemed 
a  real  danger  of  war  and  therefore  of  a  complete  breakdown  at 
Lausanne,  that  is  to  say  on  or  about  May  26th,  M.  Veniselos, 
probably  at  the  instigation  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Allies, 
proposed  that,  instead  of  financial  compensation,  Greece  should 
make  a  cession  of  territory.  Ismet  Pasha  at  first  contended 
that  Turkey’s  unfortunate  financial  position  should  be  taken  into 
account,  but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed,  at  any  rate  between  the 
two  Representatives  concerned,  that  Kara  Agatch  and  its  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  surroundings  should  change  hands.  As  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  unofficial  texts  and  maps  already 
published,  this  means  that  Turkey  will  secure  the  townlet  of 
Kara  Agatch,  the  main  line  station  at  that  place,  the  branch 
railw'ay  from  there  to  the  south-western  end  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Maritza,  and  a  small  zone  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
the  Maritza  and  on  the  w'est  and  south  by  a  line  which  first 
follows  the  River  Arda  for  about  two  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Maritza,  and  then  strikes  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  a 
spot  situated  on  the  Maritza  and  about  four  miles  down  stream 
from  Adrianople. 

So  much  for  the  actual  facts  as  they  are  known  at  present. 
On  the  side  of  Greece,  if  it  be  admitted  that  reparations  were 
due  from  that  country  for  a  policy  in  which  she  was  encouraged 
by  the  Allies,  then  she  has  got  out  of  the  difficulty  cheaply  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  claim  had  mounted  up  to 
T160,000,000.  On  the  other  hand — and  I  have  always  considered 
tliis  to  be  a  matter  of  significance — the  Hellenic  position  in  this 
area  will  be  even  weaker  than  heretofore ;  for  the  salient  jutting 
up  between  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  territory  has  been  somewhat 
narrowed,  and,  instead  of  having  tl.e  Maritza  as  its  north-eastern 
boundary,  Turkey  has  now  secured  a  foothold  across  that  river. 
From  the  standpoint  of  that  country,  even  if  the  demilitarisation 
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of  this  district  is  maintained  as  provided  for  in  the  draft  Treaty, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  bridgehead  beyond  the  Maritza  increascB 
the  security  of  Adrianople  and  gives  dignity  to  that  city.  But 
whilst  Turkey  is  to  obtain  three  or  four  miles  of  main  line  rail- 
way,  this  is  of  no  real  importance  to  her  because  she  will  still 
be  compelled  to  rely,  for  communication  with  Adrianople,  upon 
a  line  which  traverses  Hellenic  territory  from  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  Maritza  at  Kuleli  Burgas,  about  20  miles  to  the  south 
of  that  city.  Lastly,  whereas  there  were  arguments  for  placing 
the  whole  of  the  enclave  between  the  Maritza  and  the  Bulgarian 
frontier  under  Ottoman  rule,  thereby  giving  Turkey  proper  con. 
nection  with  Adrianople,  or  for  handing  over  this  area,  together 
with  a  corridor  to  the  iEgean  to  Bulgaria  or  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  thereby  a.ssuring  the  latter  country  access  to  Deie 
Agatch,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  arrangement 
w  hich  adds  to  the  chances  of  future  strife  in  the  Balkans.  Among 
other  immediate  disadvantages  it  means  that  passengers  and 
goods,  en  route  from  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople,  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  traverse  four  frontiers  within  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately  forty  miles.  The  expense  in  officials,  the  delays,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  such  conditions  require  no  comment.  More¬ 
over,  already  complicated  as  was  the  provision  of  the  promised 
Bulgarian  access  to  the  iHgean,  the  difficulties  have  been  rendered 
twice  confounded,  for  instead  of  this  access  depending  upon  per¬ 
mission  to  cross  a  single  Hellenic  zone,  arrangements  must  now 
be  made  for  transit  through  two  sections  of  Hellenic  territory, 
in  addition  to  a  passage  across  the  Kara  Agatch  region.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  even  if  Bulgaria  rightly 
seems  to  take  up  the  position  that  the  Allies  and  not  either  Turkey 
or  Greece  are  responsible  for  their  (the  Allies’)  pledges,  she  lost 
no  time  in  drawing  their  attention  to  these  pledges,  and  that 
the  Bulgarian  people  see  in  the  arrangement  an  attempt  by  Greece 
to  avoid  the  establishment  of  good  relations  between  them  and 
the  Turks.  Indeed,  whilst  this  is  denied  in  well-informed 
quarters,  it  seems  possible,  considering  the  already  widespread 
unpopularity  of  M.  Stambulisky,  that  his  pacific  attitude  towards 
the  questions  of  Ded4  Agatch  and  of  Kara  Agatch  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  the  precipitation  of  his  fall  and  death. 

In  order  to  explain  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  Capitu¬ 
lation  question  as  it  has  arisen  during  the  second  part  of  the 
Lausanne  Conference,  it  seems  desirable  to  remind  my  readers 
that  the  Young  Turks  had  always  worked  for  the  annulment 
of  the  Capitulations  and  particularly  for  the  closing  of  the  foreign 
post  offices.  Here  the  abolition  of  these  long-time  privileges  by 
the  Sublime  Porte  in  September,  1914,  should  have  come  as  no 
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surprise.  The  Imperial  Edict  on  the  subject  was  protested 
against  by  all  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and  the  new 
situation  was  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  Powers  excepting 
Germany,  who,  I  believe,  concluded  a  special  convention  on  the 
subject  dming  the  war.  After  the  Armistice,  the  Capitulations 
were  practically  re-established  in  the  occupied  areas,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  laid  down  that  the  pre-war  regime  enjoyed  by 
the  representatives  of  certain  countries  should  be  extended  to 
those  of  all  the  Allies.  Eighteen  months  later,  when  the 
Angora  Government  had  already  established  its  right  to  be  heard, 
the  London  Conference  decided  that  the  suppression  of  the 
foreign  post  offices  might  be  considered  and  that  certain  other 
modifications  might  be  introduced.  When  another  year  had 
passed  the  Paris  Conference,  by  that  time  prepared  to  grant 
much  more  favourable  terms  to  Turkey,  proposed  to  revise  the 
Capitulatory  administration  as  to  fiscal  matters,  to  establish  fiscal 
equality  between  foreign  and  Turkish  subjects,  and  to  admit  an 
Ottoman  representative  to  the  Commission  for  judicial  reform 
foreseen  under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  Subsequent  to  the 
Nationalist  victory  of  last  autumn  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  question  of  the  Capitulations  became  one 
of  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  for  determination 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Turkish  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  during  five  meetings  of  the 
second  Commission,  presided  over  by  Marquis  Garroni,  the  draft 
Treaty  contained  a  convention  upon  the  subject.  It  abolished 
the  Capitulations  both  as  regards  fiscal  and  judicial  matters,  and 
replaced  them  by  a  series  of  arrangements  between  Turkey  and 
the  Powers.  This  document  was  made  up  of  four  chapters,  the 
first  defining  the  conditions  of  entry  and  residence,  the  second 
assuring  to  the  foreigner  the  same  treatment  upon  fiscal  matters 
as  that  meted  out  to  native  subjects,  and  the  fourth  providing 
for  no  interference  with  existing  religious,  scholastic  and  charit¬ 
able  institutions  of  the  Allies,  and  foreseeing  that  separate 
agreements  might  be  concluded  for  the  foundation  of  new  estab¬ 
lishments  of  this  nature.  There  is  no  material  controversy 
alx)ut  any  of  these  points,  but  when  we  come  to  the  third  chapter 
we  find  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  judicial  protection 
of  the  foreigner  imply  that  the  nationals  of  the  contracting 
countries  were  to  become  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thej 
Turkish  Courts.  Annexed  to  the  Convention  was  a  declaration 
containing  the  only  amelioration  of  the  situation.  As  at  first 
drafted,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  there  w^ere  to  be  Legal 
Counsellors,  some  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  The 
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Hague.  These  Counsellors  were  to  take  part  in  the  preparation 
of  schemes  of  judicial  reform,  to  have  certain  rights  in 
connection  with  the  Turkish  Courts,  and  to  countersign  any 
warrants  for  the  arrest  and  search  of  foreigners.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  modified  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  first  Con¬ 
ference  in  such  a  way  that  these  Counsellors  were  to  have  no 
judicial  functions  and  to  possess  only  general  powers  of  observing 
the  working  of  the  Turkish  Courts,  ensuring  appeals  against 
improper  decisions  and  bringing  complaints  to  the  notice  of  the 
responsible  authorities.  Under  both  arrangements,  however, 
these  representatives  retained  certain  powers  in  the  principal 
towns  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  foreigners  and  the  domi- 
ciliary  visits  of  their  habitations,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
final  meeting  of  the  delegates  on  February  4th  that  any  conces¬ 
sions  in  this  direction  were  suggested  by  the  Allies.  At  that 
moment,  and  when  Lord  Curzon  was  practically  if  not  actually 
on  his  way  to  the  station.  Signor  Montagna  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Turkish  Delegation.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  details  of  what 
took  place  have  never  been  officially  published,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that,  among  other  things,  the  second  Italian  Delegate 
perhaps  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  arrest 
and  domicihary  searches  of  foreigners,  and  that  under  this  modi¬ 
fication  Turkish  authority  was  to  be  limited  only  by  a  proviso 
that  the  Legal  Counsellors  should  receive  subsequent  information 
as  to  any  measures  which  had  been  taken.  As  already  stated, 
Ismet  Pasha  did  not  accept  these  proposals  at  once,  but  he  subse¬ 
quently  contended  that  the  arrangements,  then  proposed, 
remained  binding  on  the  Allies. 

Whilst  the  Allies  expressly  refused  to  be  pledged  by  any 
changes  in  the  draft  Treaty  proposed  after  the  final  meeting  of 
February  4th,  it  is, clear  that  none  of  the  parties  concerne<l 
regarded  the  matter  as  closed.  In  March  the  Powers  agreed  to 
try  to  reconcile  their  point  of  view  regarding  the  administration 
of  justice  with  that  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  and  the 
Turks  claimed  that  the  Convention  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
give  reciprocal  prerogatives  to  Turkish  subjects  in  Allied  States 
and  to  obliterate  any  restrictive  authority  by  the  judicial  advisers, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  arrest  and  domiciliary  visits 
of  foreigners.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  when  the 
renewed  Conference  had  been  sitting  for  less  than  a  fortnight, 
difficulties  arose,  and  that,  whereas  the  Turks  claimed  the  validity 
of  the  Ismet-Montagna  formula,  the  Allies  attempted  to  avoid 
the  acceptance  of  this  arrangement.  As  a  result,  on  May  4th 
the  Powers  presented  a  counter-draft,^  which  provided  for  the 

(1)  For  a  Bummary  see  The  Times,  May  6th. 
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appointment  for  not  less  than  five  years  of  at  least  four  Euro¬ 
pean  Legal  Counsellors,  without  the  previous  consent  of  one  of 
whom  arrests  and  searches  could  not  be  undertaken  except  in 
the  cases  of  persons  taken  in  flagrante  delicto.  This  counter¬ 
draft  was  not  accepted,  and  after  considerable  delay  (on  June  4th) 
the  matter  was  settled  practically,  if  not  absolutely,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Ismet-Montagna  agreement.^  There  are  to  be  at  least 
four  Legal  Counsellors,  who,  without  interfering  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Turkish  courts,  are  to  have  the  right  to  address  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  they  are  to  receive  complaints  in  regard 
to  legal  matters.  But  whilst  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
domiciliary  visits,  seizures,  and  arrests  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Counsellor  concerned,  the  condition  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  consent  of  that  ofl&cial  is  necessary  has  been  entirely 
omitted.  Foreigners  may  therefore  now  be  subjected  to  the 
indignity  and  discomfort  of  confinement  in  vermin-infected  cells 
while  Legal  Counsellors  and  Turkish  authorities  are  discussing 
the  diplomatic  details  and  judicial  questions  bound  up  with  their 
arrest. 

The  meaning  of  these  negotiations  and  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  privileged  financial  and  judicial  position  enjoyed  by 
foreigners  in  Turkey  for  centuries  is  to  be  done  away  with  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  It  is  natural  that  the  obliteration  of  the 
fiscal  and  economic  advantages  previously  existing  will  be 
resented  by,  and  inflict  a  heavy  loss  upon,  those  concerned; 
but  there  was  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  which  unfairly  hampered  the  rights  of  Turkey  and 
which  freed  the  foreigner  of  obligations  which  he  possesses  else¬ 
where.  Equally  well,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  considering  that  the 
Powers  were  not  prepared  to  fight,  it  was  impossible  for  Western 
Europe  to  avoid  a  diplomatic  defeat  by  Turkey  or  to  prevent 
that  country  from  securing  conditions  which  will  endanger  the 
liberty,  if  not  the  lives,  of  our  co-nationals  resident  there.  On 
the  other  hand — and  in  my  opinion  the  verdict  must  be  left 
open — it  still  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  Nationalists  have 
been  well  advised  to  insist  upon  the  immediate  abrogation  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  the  disappearance  of  which  took  approximately  thirty  years 
in  the  case  of  Japan.  For  the  future  the  Turks  may  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  impose  whatever  taxation  they  think  fit,  and  they  may  be 
able  to  extend  a  full  authority  to  the  persons,  domiciles,  and 
property  of  aliens.  But  nevertheless,  they  can  never  compel  the 
financial  world  to  provide  them  with  the  money  of  which  they 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  such  vital  need,  and  they  can¬ 
not  insist  upon  the  foreigners  going  to  or  remaining  in  their 

(1)  See  The  Times,  June  6th. 
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country.  Consequently,  even  if  the  Angora  authorities  have 
failed  to  see  the  advisability  for  initial  moderation,  now  that 
their  national  pride  and  unlimited  sovereignty  have  been  recog. 
nised  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  recognise  the  wisdom  of 
restraint,  of  honesty,  and  of  impartiality,  without  which  they 
cannot  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  world — a  goodwill  to  them  as 
necessary  for  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  countless  financial,  economic,  and  other  questions  which 
have  occupied  and  are  still  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  When  the  Delegates  reassembled  at  Lausanne  many 
of  the  financial  clauses  and  a  number  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  draft  Treaty  were  still  in  dispute,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  economic  section  of  that  document  had  been  held  over 
for  subsequent  discussion.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous 
difldculties,  and  the  Turks  have  shown  once  more  that  they 
recognise  the  value  of  time.  Many  of  Ismet  Pasha’s  financial 
proposals  have  been  accepted,  but  up  to  the  present  (June  14th) 
the  Powers  have  refused  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  the  coupons 
of  the  pre-war  Turkish  bonds  in  French  paper  francs,  which 
payment,  under  present  circumstances,  would  inflict  a  heavy 
loss  upon  their  holders,  and  particularly  upon  those  of  British 
nationality.  On  the  economic  side,  agreement  has  been  reached 
upon  almost  all  the  matters  which  have  not  been  relegated  to 
await  the  termination  of  the  direct  negotiations  between  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  companies  and  the  Nationalist 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  will  be  the  result 
of  those  negotiations,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Turks 
have  put  unnecessary  difficulties  in  their  way  by  insisting  upon 
the  dealings  being  carried  out  at  Angora,  instead  of  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  which  would  have  been  much  more  convenient.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  these  transactions  will  be  attended 
by  a  happy  termination,  but,  considering  the  widespread  nature 
of  the  legitimate  claims,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  either  that 
a  definite  deadlock  will  be  reached  or  that  these  claims  will  be 
called  upon  to  suffer  a  very  material  reduction  as  a  result  of 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interested  parties  by  their 
several  Governments. 

Four  more  or  less  independent  factors  remain  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  pacific  declarations  of  the  new  Government  in 
Bulgaria  are  worthy  of  high  credence.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
international  standpoint  it  is  regrettable  that  a  change  of  regime 
should  have  taken  place  in  that  country  at  the  present  moment. 
The  existence  of  a  reorganised  Greek  army  on  the  Maritza  no 
doubt  played  its  part  in  persuading  Ismet  Pasha  to  come  to  terms 
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with  M.  Venizelos,  and  its  influence  obviously  remains  one  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  all  parties.  This  force,  which  perhaps 
numbers  about  100,000  men,  might  not  be  powerful  enough  for 
the  reconquest  and  defence  of  Eastern  Thrace,  but  its  strength 
and  quality  must  be  sufficient  to  play  a  part  in  internal  affairs 
at  Athens  or  to  threaten  Adrianople.  The  authorities  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  have  been  extremely  unwise  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  Galata  Bridge  tolls,  and  they  appear  to  forget  that  any 
dishonesty  in  regard  to  this  question  will  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  chances  of  further  financial  assistance  for  Turkey 
from  abroad,  and  especially  from  London.  Little  authentic  news 
reaches  the  outer  world  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
electoral  campaign,  but,  should  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  be  re¬ 
turned  to  power,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  favour 
the  ratification  of  a  peace,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  highly 
favourable  to  his  country.  If  so,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  National¬ 
ist  Party,  who  has  often  espoused  a  bellicose  policy  in  order  to 
secure  public  support,  will  have  reversed  the  programme  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  won  the  Presidential  contest  of  1916  partly  on  a 
platform  of  neutrality  only  to  declare  war  within  a  few  weeks 
after  entering  upon  his  second  period  of  office  at  the  White 
House. 


June  18th,  1923. 


H.  Charles  Woods. 
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The  bonds  of  friendship  are  both  intellectual  and  spiritual.  In 
the  classical  world  of  antiquity  the  link  was  intellectual.  The 
highest  minds  were  drawn  together  by  quest  into  the  origin  and 
nature  of  things,  and  the  search  after  laws  governing  phenomena. 

“  I  have  a  passion  for  friendship,”  said  Socrates;  and  the  history 
of  Greek  philosophy  is  the  history  of  friendship..  Aristotle  said 
that  ”  he  who  is  unable  to  live  in  society  must  be  either  a  beast 
or  a  god ;  he  is  no  part  of  a  State  ”  (Pol.  i.,  2,  14).  And  we  can 
envisage  this  friendly  man  discoursing  to  his  pupils  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Lyceum,  as,  a  few  years  before,  his  master  Plato  walked 
with  his  disciples  in  the  groves  of  Academe,  and  as  a  few  years 
later  Zeno,  the  Semite,  expounded  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  the 
colonnade  of  the  Stoa  Poikile,  or  Painted  Porch.  There  was  no 
moral  element  in  the  popular  religions  to  furnish  rules  of  conduct ; 
they  were  rituals,  concerned  with  formulae  and  ceremonies;  hence 
the  place  given  to  ethics  by  the  Peripatetics.  They  were 
“friends,”  thus  did  Epicurus  and  Pythagoras  call  themselves. 
And  the  like  applies  to  the  ancient  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero — I  am  taking  a  big  leap  across  the  centuries — the  presence 
of  cultivated  Greeks,  many  of  them  exiles,  in  the  wealthier 
families  of  Rome,  and  the  fact  that  young  men  of  birth  finished 
their  education  in  Athens,  account  for  the  high  intellectual  level 
of  the  time.  But  the  bonds  were  not  spiritual. 

In  an  instructive  chapter  in  his  Expansion  of  Christianity, 
Prof.  Harnack  comments  on  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
Greek  and  Roman  friendship,  and  that  of  the  early  Christians. 
With  his  usual  acuteness  Dr.  Johnson  noted  this,  as  reported  in 
a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Knowles,  a  Quakeress.  “  Christianity,” 
he  said,  “  recommends  universal  benevolence,  to  consider  all  men 
as  brethren,  which  is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship  as 
described  by  the  ancient  philosophers  ”  (Boswell,  Vol.  III.,  289).* 
(The  doctor  ignored  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  human 
brotherhood  is  an  integral  part  of  Stoicism  and  other  ancient 
systems.)  But  to  return  to  Harnack.  The  Christian  bond  was 
spiritual.  It  was  cemented  by  a  common  belief,  and  the  believers 
called  each  other  “brethren”  or  “saints.”  The  problems 
whose  solution  was  the  tireless  quest  of  philosophy  troubled 
them  not;  their  life  was  one  of  expectation  of  the  imminent 
second  coming  of  their  Lord,  and,  with  that,  the  end  of  all  things. 
So  they  became  Communists  :  they  sold  all  their  possessions  and 

(1)  The  quotations  from  Boswell  are  taken  from  Dr.  Birkbeok  BQU’s  edition. 
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pooled  the  proceeds,  which  enabled  them,  as  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  naively  says,  “  to  eat  their  meat  with  glad¬ 
ness  and  singleness  of  heart.”  This  they  might  well  do  until  the 
capital  fund  was  spent,  after  which  division  of  food  gave  place  to 
division  of  creed.  Some  were  for  Paul,  some  for  Apollos,  some 
for  Cephas ;  all  of  them  forerunners  of  the  sects  whose  conflicting 
interpretation  of  their  sacred  Scriptures  led  to  the  unending  wars 
of  religion  which  have  cursed  the  so-called  civilised  world.  In 
his  brilliant  little  book,  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bury  says:  “The  Greeks  fortunately  had  no  Bible,  a 
fact  which  was  both  an  expression  and  an  important  condition  of 
their  freedom,”  an  advantage,  I  may  add,  which  was  shared  hy 
the  Romans  of  pre-Christian  times. 

Now  the  friendships  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  those  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  one  thing  in  common  :  they  were 
intellectual.  The  circle  of  which  Johnson  was  the  centre,  and 
that  in  which  Cicero  moved,  was  of  that  character.  Johnson  we 
know  from  his  talk ;  Cicero  we  know  from  his  writings,  notably 
from  his  letters.  Of  the  nine  hundred  or  more  of  these  which 
have  been  preserved,  the  majority  are  addressed  to  Atticus,  his 
chief  friend  and  benefactor,  to  whom  he  writes  sometimes  three 
in  a  day.  They  were  not  written,  as  Smith  Minor  said  of  Caesar’s 
Commentaries ,  “  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  Latin.”  They  were 
not  written  with  a  view  to  publication ;  no  smell  of  the  lamp 
befouls  them.  “Age  has  not  withered  them,  nor  custom  staled 
their  infinite  variety.”  Those  which  are  concerned  with  homely 
detail,  telling  how  the  days  were  spent  and  the  leisure  enjoyed, 
make  us  feel  that  we  know  the  writer  as  if  he  were  of  our  day. 
“I  write  to  you,”  he  said  to  Atticus,  “as  I  talk  to  myself.” 
Cicero  has  been  called  truly  the  most  modern  of  the  ancients 
When  the  letters  treat  of  public  and  State  affairs  they  bring 
Republican  Rome  into  clear  relief.  He  flitted  from  Rome  at 
frequent  intervals  to  stay  at  one  of  his  many  villas  on  the  lovely 
Campanian  coast.  Each  of  these  was  well  furnished  in  books. 
Many  were  gifts  from  Atticus,  who  was  publisher  (he  had  a  staff 
of  trained  copyists)  as  well  as  banker,  the  friend  whose  purse 
was  always  open  to  Cicero.  On  one  occasion  Atticus  lent  him 
his  librarian,  Tyrannion,  to  put  some  books  in  order.  This  was 
done  so  skilfully  that  Cicero  wrote  thus  to  Atticus  :  “  Since 
Tyrannion-  has  arranged  my  books,  one  would  say  that  the  house 
has  a  soul.”  After  an  anxious  time  spent  as  governor  of  Cilicia, 
he  wrote  from  his  Tusculum  villa  to  the  learned  Varro.  He  says  : 
“Know  that  since  my  return  I  have  been  reconciled  to  my  old 
friends,  I  mean  my  books  .  .  .  they  forgive  me,  they  recall 

me  to  their  company.”  Surely,  if  the  souls  of  Johnson  and 
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Cicero  wander  over  the  Elysian  plains,  there  is  harmonious 
converse  between  them. 

The  essay  on  Friendship^  was  written  by  Cicero  a  year  before 
his  murder,  which  occurred  43  b.c.  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
The  death,  often  like  his,  a  violent  one,  of  many  of  his  friends, 
and  the  exile  of  others,  above  all  the  loss  of  Tullia,  the  daughter 
on  whom  he  doted,  made  him  a  lonely  man.  His  poUtical  career  was 
over ;  his  influence  in  the  Senate  had  waned.  So  he  sought  solace 
in  philosophy  and  literature,  with  result  of  bequeathal,  among 
his  manifold  writings,  of  the  essays  on  Old  Age  and  on  Friend¬ 
ship.  Through  these  we  come  into  close  touch  with  a  bereaved 
soul.  In  the  opening  pages  of  the  latter,  he  says  to  Atticus,  the 
dedicatee  of  both  essays  :  “  You  have  often  urged  me  to  write 
something  on  Friendship,”  and  it  is  on  this  theme  that  he  makes 
one  Laelius  the  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue,  because  of 
his  friendship  with  that  noble  character  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
who  has  thereby  obtained  a  monument  aere  perennius  in  the 
essay. 

I  may  remark  incidentally  that  while  there  are  references  to 
some  of  Cicero’s  writings  in  Boswell,  neither  of  the  essays  is 
named  therein. 

Cicero’s  life  had  been  enriched  by  many  and  varied  friend¬ 
ships  ;  the  list  of  which  is  too  long  for  full  reference  here.  They 
were  based  more  on  charaeter  and  sympathy  than  on  wealth  and 
position,  as  an  example  or  two  to  be  given  will  show.  Some  com¬ 
parisons  between  these  and  those  of  Johnson  suggest  themselves ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  pushed  too  closely.  Johnson  had  inter¬ 
mittent  intercourse  with  two  old  school-fellows,  Mr.  Hector,  who 
gave  Boswell  some  material  for  the  Life,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
read  the  burial  service  over  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  function 
which  he  “discharged  but  so-so.”  (Boswell,  Vol.  IV.,  420.) 

More  intimate,  for  they  were  lifelong  friendships,  were  those 
between  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Sulpicius  Eufus.  Atticus,  the 
cultured  and  wealthy,  playing  many  parts  on  the  stage  of  life, 
drew  to  himself  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  and  a  few  really 
close  friends,  among  whom  Cicero  had  foremost  place.  Sulpicius 
Rufus  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  106  b.c.,  and  die<l  a 
few  months  before  him.  The  two  went  hand  in  hand  through 
life,  and  in  the  splendid  panegyric  which  Cicero  pronounced  on 
him  in  the  Senate,  he  “  declared  him  to  be  unrivalled  in  jurispru¬ 
dence.”  In  beautiful  but  untranslatable  language  he  claims  that 
he  was  “non  magis  juris  consultus,  quam  justitim,”  “an 
encomium,”  says  Warde  Fowler,  “  which  all  great  lawyers  might 

(1)  In  the  quotations  from  this  I  have  used  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckbui^h’s  admirable 
translation. 
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well  envy  :  he  aimed  rather  at  enabling  men  to  be  rid  of  litigation 
than  at  encouraging  them  to  engage  in  it,”  .  .  .  “  It  is  prob¬ 

able  that  he  contributed  as  much  as  any  of  the  great  writers  on 
legal  subjects  to  the  work  of  making  Eoman  law  what  it  has  been 
as  a  power  in  the  world ;  a  factor  in  modem  civilisation.”  (Social 
Life  at  Home  in  the  Age  of  Cicero,  pp.  119,  120.) 

To  apply  to  Cicero  what  Voltaire  said  of  Vauvenargues,  he  had 
”  preferences,  but  no  exclusions.”  ^  He  loved  to  have  young  life 
around  him  ;  he  made  allowance  for  its  sowing  of  wild  oats ;  where¬ 
in  he  and  Johnson  are  in  accord.  Caelius  Eufus  was  among  the 
“bucks”  about  town,  but  much  as  Cicero  loved  him,  as  he  also 
loved  Calvus,  and  perhaps  Catullus,  we  cannot  envisage  the  grave 
philosopher  jumping  out  of  bed  to  ”  have  a  frisk”  with  them,  as 
did  Johnson  with  Beauclerk  and  Langton.  Brutus  was  twenty- 
one  years  younger  than  Cicero,  and  their  common  pursuit  of  philo¬ 
sophy  was  even  a  more  connecting  link  than  their  common  love 
of  freedom.  The  name  of  David  Garrick  rises  to  the  lips  when 
we  read  of  Cicero’s  intimacy  with  the  tragedian  iEsopus,  and  of 
his  still  closer  intimacy  with  the  famous  comedian  Eoscius. 
“  With  these  two  remarkable  actors  the  great  days  of  the  Eoman 
drama  came  to  an  end  ”  (Warde  Fowler,  p.  315).  It  was  a  deep 
sorrow  to  Cicero  when  Eoscius  died.  That  was  in  61  b.c.  He  had 
learned  elocution  from  him,  and  in  his  de  Oratore  has  much  to 
say  about  the  perfection  of  his  acting.  An  infamous  charge — 
the  murder  of  his  father — had  been  brought  against  Eoscius; 
Cicero  defended  him  and  secured  his  acquittal ,  from  which  success 
his  repute  as  an  advocate  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Although  the  circumstances  are  unlike,  the  name  of  Francis 
Barber,  the  whilom  slave  whom  Colonel  Bathurst  had  freed,  and 
who  became  an  intimate  member  of  Johnson’s  manage,  suggests 
comparison  when  we  read  of  Cicero’s  affection  for  his  confidant 
and  factotum,  Tiro,  who,  probably,  was  bom  a  slave  in  his 
master’s  house,  and  afterwards  manumitted.  It  is  the  story  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  friendships  that  history  records,  show¬ 
ing  human  nature  at  its  best.  I  should  love  to  dwell  upon  it  in 
detail,  but  a  quotation  or  two  from  Cicero’s  letters  to  Tiro  must 
suffice.  Tiro’s  health  was  delicate,  so  much  was  it  matter  of 
concern  to  Cicero  that  he  became  a  doctor  in  order  to  cure  him. 

On  one  occasion,  leaving  him  at  Tusculum,  Cicero  wrote  : 
”  Take  care  of  your  Eealth,  which  you  have  heretofore  neglected 
in  order  to  serve  me.  Come  back  a  good-looking  fellow ;  I  shall 
like  you  all  the  better  for  it,  you  and  Tusculum.”  When  the  ill¬ 
ness  was  graver,  Cicero  wrote  :  ”  If  you  love  us  all,  and  particu- 

(1)  Morley’s  Miscellanies,  Vol.  2,  p.  II  (1886  edition). 
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larly  me  who  have  brought  you  up,  you  will  only  think  of  re¬ 
establishing  your  health.  I  beg  you  not  to  regard  expense.  I 
have  written  to  Curius  to  give  you  all  you  want,  and  to  pay  the 
doctor  liberally  that  he  may  be  more  attentive.  You  have 
rendered  me  numberless  services  at  home,  at  the  Forum,  at  Rome, 
in  my  province,  in  my  public  and  private  affairs,  in  my  studies 
and  my  literary  work,  but  you  will  put  the  finishing  touch  if,  as 
I  hope,  I  see  you  again  in  good  health”  (Boissier,  Cicero  and 
his  Friends,  p.  112).  Tiro  outlived  his  master;  he  died  a  cen¬ 
tenarian;  he  wrote  Cicero’s  life,  edited  his  posthumous  works, 
and,  with  the  industry  of  a  Boswell,  he  made  a  large  collection  of 
his  smallest  notes  and  witty  sayings. 

Cicero’s  treatment  of  his  slaves  was  not  exceptional  :  Atticus 
was  equally  merciful;  in  fact,  ”  slavery  had  lost  much  of  its 
harshness  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Empire.”  Boissier,  from  whose  delightful 
book  I  quote,  says  :  “  This  improvement,  which  is  usually  referred 
to  Christianity,  was  much  older  than  it,  and  we  must  give  the 
credit  of  it  to  philosophy  and  letters  ”  (p.  115,  English  translation). 
That,  from  early  Christian  times,  the  slave  was  a  chattel,  has 
evidence  in  Paul  sending  back  the  runaway  Onesimus  to  his 
master  Philemon.  As  Lowell  puts  it  in  his  Biglow  Papers  : 

“  Ham’s  seed  wuz  gin  to  us  in  chairge,  an  shouldn’t  we  be  I’ible 
In  Kingdom  Come  ef  we  kep’  back  their  priv’lege  in  the  Bible  ? 
When  Satan  sets  himself  to  work  to  raise  his  very  bes’mus. 

He  scatters  roimd  onscriptural  views  relatin’  to  Ones’mus.” 

Definitions,  being  artificial,  are  apt  to  destroy  their  subject. 
That  of  ”  friend  ”  fills  three  closely  printed  columns  in  the  Few 
English  Dictionary.  I  prefer  the  one  given  by  Smith  Minor. 
That  schoolboy’s  English  is  rather  shaky,  but  his  intent  is  clear. 
He  says  that  ”  a  friend  is  a  chap  what  you  knows  everything 
about,  but  you  likes  him  all  the  same.” 

Cicero  strikes  a  high  note  on  this  matter  in  his  essay  on  Old 
Age.  He  says  :  “It  was  a  good  idea  of  our  ancestors  to  style 
the  presence  of  guests  at  a  dinner  table  as  a  convivium — ‘  a  living 
together.’  It  is  a  better  term  than  the  Greek  symposium,  which 
means  ‘  drinking  together  ’  or  ‘  eating  together.’  For  they  would 
seem  to  give  the  preference  to  what  is  really  the  least  important 
part  of  it  ”  (p.  69). 

Cicero  strikes  an  equally  lofty  note  in  his  essay  on  Friendship 
when  he  says  that  “the  clear  indication  of  Virtue — the  “beacon 
light  ”  he  calls  it — to  which  a  mind  of  like  character  is  natur¬ 
ally  attracted,  is  the  beginning  of  friendship”  (p.  162).  (It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to  which  Cicero 
was  attracted,  gave  prominence  to  virtue  as  “  the  supreme  good.”) 
“Friendship,”  he  says,  “may  be  thus  defined:  a  complete 
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accord  on  all  subjects,  human  and  divine,  joined  with  mutual 
goodwill  and  affection.  And,  with  the  exception  of  wisdom,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  nothing  better  than  this  has  been  given  to  man 
by  the  immortal  gods  ”  (p.  133).  “What  can  be  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  to  have  someone  to  whom  you  can  say  everything  with 
the  same  absolute  confidence  as  to  yourself?  (p.  136).  The  Latin 
word  for  friendship — amicitia — is  derived  from  that  for  love — 
amor — and  love  is  certainly  the  prime  mover  in  contracting  mutual 
affection  “  (p.  141).  In  all  this  Johnson  is  more  matter-of-fact : 
he  moves  on  a  somewhat  lower  plane.  He  asks  :  “  How  many 
friendships  have  you  known  formed  upon  principles  of  virtue? 
Most  friendships  are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  con¬ 
federacies  in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly”  (Boswell,  Vol.  IV.,  280). 
On  which  Boswell  thus  comments  :  “  We  cannot  tell  the  precise 
moment  at  which  friendship  is  formed.  As  in  filling  a  vessel 
drop  by  drop,  there  is  at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over,  so, 
in  a  series  of  kindnesses,  there  is  at  last  one  which  makes  the 
heart  run  over  ”  (Vol.  III.,  165). 

Johnson  comes  nearer  to  the  Ciceronian  standard  in  the  poem 
on  “Friendship”  which  (so  Boswell  learned  from  Hector) 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  1742,  from  which  it 
suffices  to  quote  three  of  the  six  verses  : 

“  Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 

The  noble  mind’s  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  only  given. 

To  all  the  lower  world’denied.” 

(This  last  line  is  open  to  correction,  but  that  would  have  place 
only  in  a  discussion  on  friendship  among  the  gregarious  animals.) 
“  Thy  gentle  flows  of  guileless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne’er  descend. 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

“  Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow. 

When  souls  to  blissful  climes'remove  ; 

What  rais’d  o\ur  virtue  here  below. 

Shall  aid  our  happiness  above.” 

“In  the  face  of  a  true  friend  a  man  sees,  as  it  were,  a  second 
self.”  Herein  Cicero  is  one  with  Zeno,  who,  when  asked  what 
a  friend  is,  replied  “  Another  I.”  “If,”  said  Montaigne,  “ a  man 
urge  me  to  tell  wherefore  I  loved  him,  I  feel  it  cannot  be  expressed 
but  by  answering  :  ‘  Because  it  was  he,  because  it  was  myself.’  ” 
(Essays,  Book  I.,  ch.  27).  Like  draws  to  like.  It  is  written  in 
The  Proverbs,  “Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend  (ch.  xxvii.,  17).”  He  brings  out  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

Johnson  said  that  “  all  friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of 
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a  friend,  to  the  neglect,  or  perhaps  against  the  interest,  of  others; 
so  that  an  old  Greek  said,  ‘  He  that  has  friends  has  no  friend’  ” 
(Boswell,  Vol.  III.,  289).  On  another  occasion  he  applied  the 
saying  to  David  Garrick  (III.,  386).  For  the  most  part,  classical 
friendships  were  in  pairs  :  they  were  the  privilege  of  the  few, 
thus  according  with  the  axiom  of  Aristotle  that  a  plurality  of 
friends  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  “Get  not  friends 
quickly,”  said  Solon,  “  but  when  you  have  got  them,  do  not 
reject  them.”  Shakespeare  sums  up  the  matter  : 

“  Those  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel.”  (Hamlet  I.  iii,  62.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Johnson  said  that  “  the  more  a  man  extends 
and  varies  his  acquaintance  the  better,”  although  Boswell  adds 
that  on  another  occasion  he  qualified  it  thus  :  “  Sir,  a  man  may 
be  BO  much  of  everything  that  he  is  nothing  of  anything.” 

In  Johnson’s  seventy-fifth  year,  Boswell  tells  us  “  such  was  his 
intellectual  ardour  even  at  this  time  that  he  said  to  one 
friend,  “  Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  be  lost  in  which  I  do  not 
make  a  new  acquaintance.”  The  acquisition  of  365  per  annum 
(adding  one  more  for  leap  year)  would  add  a  new  terror  to  life, 
and  we  must  not  take  Johnson  too  literally.  He  had  forgotten 
the  advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  : 

”  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade.” 

We  know  what  acquaintanceship  means,  especially  nowadays. 
You  leave  your  card  on  the  newcomer,  he  leaves  his  card  on 
you,  and  there  the  connection  ends.  There  is  a  story  of  some 
distinguished  resident  who  had  more  neighbours  than  friends. 
He  had  engaged  a  new  groom  fresh  from  one  of  the  racing  stables, 
who,  accompanying  him  one  day  in  a  long  round  of  leave-taking 
calls,  was  sent  into  the  house,  before  starting,  to  get  some  cards. 
When  they  reached  the  last  house,  the  order  came  “  Leave  two 
cards  here,  James,”  and  the  reply  followed,  “  I  can’t,  my  Lord; 
there’s  only  the  ace  of  spades  left.” 

There  is  a  touching  entry  in  Johnson’s  record  of  his  spending 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  in  1766.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian.  “I  went,”  he  says,  “to  Evening  Prayer  and  was  un¬ 
disturbed.  At  church  in  the  morning  it  occurred  to  me  to  con¬ 
sider  about  examples  of  good  any  of  my  friends  ha4  set  me  ”  (II. , 
478).  In  like  manner  Cicero  pondered  on  the  wise  among  his 
ancestry  and  friends  who,  he  says,  “  are  to  serve  as  examples” 
in  “their  honour  and  purity,  their  freedom  from  greed,  lust  and 
violence,  and  [let  this  be  noted]  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions”  (131). 

“  Charity  seeketh  not  her  own”  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  5),  and  there 
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runs  through  the  essay  scom  of  the  self-seeker.  “  We  look  on 
friendship  as  worth  trying  for,  not  because  we  are  attracted  to 
it  by  the  expectation  of  unknown  gain,  but  in  the  conviction  that 
what  it  has  to  give  us  is,  from  first  to  last,  included  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  itself  ”  (145).  “  The  believers  in  the  ‘  interest  ’  theory  appear 

to  me  to  destroy  the  most  attractive  link  in  the  chain  of  friend¬ 
ship  ”  (164).  “  Let  this,  then,  be  laid  down  as  the  first  law  of 

friendship,  that  we  should  ask  nothing  from  friends,  and  do  for 
friends  only  what  is  good.  But  do  not  let  us  wait  to  be  asked 
either,  let  there  be  ever  an  eager  readiness  ”  (169).  Turning  to 
another  aspect  of  the  question,  he  quotes  Scipio  as  saying  that 
“  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  was  for  a  friendship  to 
remain  unimpaired  to  the  end  of  life  ”  (148).  Conflicting  inter¬ 
ests,  changes  in  character,  difference  of  opinion  in  politics,  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  these  are  among  the  causes  to  which  Cicero  refers 
ruptures.  Quoting  Cato,  he  says  that  intercourse  should  rather 
be  unstitched  than  tom  in  twain.  Perhaps;  but  anyway  a  dead 
friendship  seems  more  sad  than  a  dead  friend.  Points  of  hither¬ 
to  unsuspected  differences  may  alienate,  as  in  the  story  of  two 
men,  each  of  whom  was  a  buyer  in  a  wholesale  house.  They  had 
frequently  lunched  together,  always  talking  only  “shop,”  and  one 
day,  finding  that  their  holidays  were  at  the  same  date,  agreed 
that  it  would  be  jolly  to  spend  them  together.  Meeting  at  the 
railway  station,  one  man  bought  The  Christian  World,  the  other 
bought  The  Sporting  Times.  The  sequel  may  be  guessed.  The 
references  to  the  subject  of  broken  friendships  in  Boswell  are  few  ; 
but,  by  contrast  with  these,  both  Cicero  and  Johnson  alike  supply 
examples  of  constancy.  One  allusion  to  the  subject  is  in  a  letter 
from  Johnson  to  Langton,  wherein  he  says  that  “  to  let  friend¬ 
ship  die  away  by  negligence  or  silence  is  certainly  not  wise.  It 
is  voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this 
weary  pilgrimage,  of  which,  when  it  is,  as  it  must  be,  taken  finally 
away,  he  that  travels  on  alone  will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could 
be  so  little”  (Boswell,  Vol.  IV.,  145).  And  then  there  is  his 
familiar  monition  :  “  A  man,  Sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in 
constant  repair”  (Boswell,  Vol.  I.,  300).  In  the  same  vein,  at 
the  close  of  his  essay,  Cicero  says  :  “In  view  of  the  instability 
and  perishableness  of  mortal  things,  we  should  be  continually  on 
the  look-out  for  some  to  love,  and  by  whom  to  be  loved ;  for  if 
we  lose  affection  and  kindliness  from  our  life,  we  lose  all  that 
gives  it  charm  ”  (208).  In  a  good  number  of  the  talks  about 
friendship  which  Boswell  records,  the  subject  of  reunion  in  an 
after  life  is  discussed.  No  doubts  as  to  personal  survival 
disturb  the  picture,  e.g.,  Johnson  to  Boswell  :  “  What  philosophy 
suggests  to  us  on  this  topic  is  probable  :  what  Scripture  tells  us 
is  certain.”  B.  :  “  One  of  the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is  that 
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we  shall  see  our  friends  again.”  Johnson  :  ”  Yes,  Sir,  hut  you 
must  consider  that  when  we  are  become  purely  rational,  many  of 
our  friendships  will  be  cut  off.  We  form  many  friendships  with 
bad  men,  because  they  have  agreeable  qualities,  and  they  can 
be  useful  to  us,  but  after  death  they  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to 
us.  After  death,  we  shall  see  everyone  in  a  true  light  ”  (Boswell, 
Vol.  II.,  162).  Boswell  :  ”  A  revered  friend  of  ours  tells  me  that 
he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his 
study,  his  books.”  Johnson  :  ”  This  is  foolish  ...  a  man 
need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds,  for  as  he  will  retain  his 
consciousness  he  may  say  with  the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea  mecuin 
porto.”  Boswell :  “True,  Sir,  we  may  carry  our  books  in  our 
heads,  but  still  there  is  something  painful  in  the  thought  of 
leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many 
years  ago  ...  it  distressed  me  to  think  of  going  into  a 
state  of  being  in  which  Shakespeare’s  poetry  did  not  exist.  A  lady 
whom  I  then  much  admired  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relieved  me 
by  saying,  ‘  The  first  thing  you  will  meet  in  the  other  world  will 
be  an  elegant  copy  of  Shakespeare’s  works  presented  to  you.’” 
Dr.  Johnson  smiled  benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not  disapprove 
of  the  notion  (Bostoell,  Vol.  III.,  312,  313). 

On  Wednesday,  May  19th,  1784,  ”  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
I  observed  that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a  consolation 
against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolution,  because  we  might  have 
more  friends  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt 
this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to  death,  and  said, 
with  heat :  ‘  How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed  friends 
are,  or  whether  they  will  be  his  friends  in  the  other  world?’  ” 
(Boswell,  Vol.  IV.,  280).  The  quotation  recalls  the  verse  in 
Tennyson’s  Maud  : 

“  Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell 
Us  what  and  where  they  be.” 

When  at  Oxford  in  the  following  June,  in  conversation  with 
Dr.  Adams,  the  latter  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world 
was  “good  evidence  which  needs  not  such  support.”  [This  had 
reference  to  Lord  Lyttelton’s  vision  of  premonition  of  his  death.] 
Johnson  ;  “  I  like  to  have  more.”  Later  on,  talk  arose  on  the 
question  of  eternal  punishment,  when  Johnson  said  to  Dr.  Adams  : 
“  As  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which 
salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  one  of  those  who  shall 
be  damned.”  Dr.  Adams  :  “  What  do  you  mean  by  damned?” 
Johnson  (passionately  and  loudly)  :  “Sent  to  HELL,  Sir,  and 
punished  everlastingly.”  The  painful  scene  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  It  closed  with  Johnson  in  a  state  of  “  gloomy  agitation,” 
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and  his  emphatic  “  I’ll  have  no  more  on’t !  ”  (Boswell,  Vol.  IV., 
300). 

Paganism  had  its  Tartarus,  but  to  Cicero  the  torments  of  the 
underworld  were  the  invention  of  poets  and  painters.  No 
King  of  Terrors  sat  enthroned  in  his  soul.  If  he  was  not  a  pro¬ 
found  thinker,  his  mind  was  cast  in  a  serious  mould,  and  on  the 
question  of  immortality  he  is  with  Johnson  in  wanting  more 
evidence.  He  had  read  the  twenty-eight  arguments  against  it 
which,  in  invective  blended  with  pathos,  the  master  mind  of 
Lucretius  marshals  in  the  third  Book  of  his  marvellous  poem 
De  Rerum  Natura.  But  they  left  him  unconvinced. 

In  a  letter  to  Torquatus,  written  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Tullia,  Cicero  speaks  of  death  as  being,  after  all,  only  annihila¬ 
tion  (sine  ullo  sensu).  In  his  Tusculan  Dispensations  (I.,  49) 
he  says  :  “If  aught  should  make  it  appear  to  be  indicated  by 
the  gods  that  we  should  depart  from  life,  let  us  obey  joyfully  and 
thankfully,  and  let  us  think  that  we  are  dismissed  from  prison 
and  released  from  our  chains,  either  to  return  to  our  eternal  home 
which  is  clearly  meant  for  us,  or  to  be  free  from  henceforth  from 
all  sensation  and  trouble.”  But,  elsewhere,  he  says  that  he 
would  rather  be  mistaken  with  Plato  than  be  in  the  right  with 
those  who  deny  altogether  the  life  after  death.  And  it  is  thus 
that  he  speaks  of  the  departed  in  the  essay  on  Friendship  :  “  For 
I  am  not  one  of  those  modem  philosophers  who  maintain  that  our 
souls  perish  with  our  bodies,  and  that  death  ends  all.  With  me 
ancient  opinion  has  more  weight  :  whether  it  be  that  of  our  own 
ancestors,  who  attributed  such  solemn  observances  to  the  dead,  as 
they  plainly  would  not  have  done  if  they  had  believed  them  to  be 
wholly  annihilated  ;  or  that  of  the  philosophers  who  once  visited 
this  country,  and  who  by  their  maxims  and  doctrines  educated 
Magna  Grecia,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
though  it  has  now  been  ruined ;  or  that  of  the  man  who  was 
declared  by  Apollo’s  oracle  to  be  ‘  most  wise  ’  and  who  used  to 
teach  without  the  variation  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  philo¬ 
sophers  that  the  souls  of  men  are  divine,  and  that  when  they 
have  quitted  the  body  a  return  to  heaven  is  open  to  them,  least 
difficult  to  those  who  have  been  most  virtuous  and  just.  This 
opinion  was  shared  by  Scipio  ”  (pp.  125,  126).  “If,  however, 
the  truth  rather  is  that  body  and  soul  perish  together,  and  that  no 
sensation  remains,  then,  though  there  is  nothing  good  in  death, 
at  least  there  is  nothing  bad”  (p.  127).  For  many,  the  question 
is  an  open  one.  But  if  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  the 
ancient  and  modern  sages  whose  names  are  bracketed  in  this 
paper  have  met.  And  their  talk  will  be  on  the  charm  of  books 
and  the  value  of  friendship. 


Edward  Clodd. 
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“  Est  la  plus  triumphante  cit4  que  jamais  j’aye  veue  et  qui  plus 
faict  d’honneur  k  ambassadeurs  et  estrangiers.” 

Such  was  the  impression  made  by  fifteenth-century  Venice  on 
the  French  historian,  Philippe  de  Commynes.^  Scarcely  less 
striking  for  splendour  and  courtly  hospitality  seems  to  have  been 
that  produced  by  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  London  on  the 
commercial  and  diplomatic  envoys  of  the  Most  Serene  Republic. 
These  Venetians  wax  enthusiastic  in  their  descriptions  of  that 
“rare  and  noble  city,”  that  “royal  seat,”  full  of  “precious 
merchandise”  and  “superb  palaces,”  with  “very  delightful 
gardens.”  It  is  “  made  cheerful  ”  by  the  Thames,  whose  tides 
are  noted  with  curiosity,  and  which  is  described  as  “  navigable 
by  great  ships  ”  and  “  covered  with  swans.”  Here  is  “a  most 
stately  and  magnificent  bridge,”  with  “nineteen  arches,  all  of 
solid  stone  ”  ;  here  are  “  two  large  churches  ”  (t.e.,  Westminster 
and  St.  Paul’s)  of  “extreme  beauty.”^  Here,  finally,  “ever}' 
article  of  luxury  abounds,”  and  “  in  one  single  street,  named 
the  Strand,  ....  there  are  fifty-two  goldsmiths’  shops, 
so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and  small,  that  in  all 
the  shops  in  Milan,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence  put  together, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  found  so  many  of  the  magnificence 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  London.”  * 

The  long  series  of  confidential  despatches  from  Venetians 
abroad  to  their  home  Government,  together  with  the  Relations, 
or  Reports,  submitted  by  Ambassadors  on  their  return,  have 
been  much  employed  by  historians,®  who  bear  witness  to  their 
trustworthiness;  but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  to 
the  general  reader  as  their  interest  entitles  them  to  be.  “No 

(1)  1.  Le  Relationi  degli  Ambaaciatori  Veneti  al  Senato  durante  il  secolo 
dedmoseoto,  ed.  E.  Albori,  Series  I.,  vols.  ii.  and  hi.  (Florence,  1839,  etc.). 
2.  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  English  Affairs,  existing 
in  the  Archives  and  Collections  of  Venice  and  in  other  Libraries  of  N.  Italy, 
21  vols.,  ed.  Rawdon  Brown  (1864,  etc.).  3.  A  Relation  of  the  Island  of  England, 
translated  by  C.  A.  Sneyd,  for  the  Camden  Society  (1847).  Cf.  P.  Molmcnti, 
Curiositd  di  Storia  Venetiana  (1919),  pp.  27-63. 

(2)  Mimoirea,  vii.,  ch.  18  (1496  a.d.),  ed.  B.  de  Mandrot  (1901),  p.  208. 

(3)  See  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  18,  294,  295.  Calendar  IV.,  p.  286.  (Here, 
however,  the  houses  are  called  ugly,  and  the  streets  narrow.) 

(4)  Sneyd,  pp.  42,  43.  Probably  notes  collected  for  a  Relation  by  Trevisan 
(1497  A.D.).  See  Calendar  I.,  p.  269  (n.).  He  also  speaks  of  “  one  or  two  thousand 
tame  swans  ”  on  the  Thames. 

(6)  E.g.,  Froude,  History  of  England  (Longmans,  1893) ;  J.  R.  Green  ;  J« 
Gairdner,  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  from  hia  accession  to  the  death  of  Wolaey 
(1884) ;  A.  F.  Pollard,  The  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  Contemporary  Sources 
(Longmans,  1913).  Cf.  Reuike,  quoted  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  hi..  Preface,  p.  v. 
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one,”  says  Professor  Pollard,^  “  was  better  fitted  than  a  Venetian 
diplomatist,  with  his  cosmopolitan  outlook  and  experience,  to 
appreciate  the  salient  points  in  English  national  character.” 
These  Venetian  observers  were  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  honest ; 
they  reported  actions,  rumours,  states  of  feeling — every  new 
thread  woven  into  the  complicated  web  of  international  diplo¬ 
macy;  they  noted  in  detail  geographical  and  economic  features 
of  the  country  of  their  residence  ;  the  characteristics  and  physique 
of  the  people ;  social  life ;  the  administration  of  justice ;  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  religious  observances,  and  so  forth,  calling  special  attention 
to  distinctive  items.  Thus,  in  England,^  they  describe,  among 
other  things,  the  laws  of. succession  to  the  Throne;  Parliament 
and  the  Speaker  (il  speccher) ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs ; 
the  jury  system ;  the  two  Universities ;  the  wardship  of  minors ; 
the  sea  as  the  island’s  best  defence;  visitations  of  “sweating 
sickness  ”  ;  archers  and  oysters ;  the  “marvellous  freedom  ”  from 
food  taxes,  and  the  prodigious  amount  of  food  consumed  !  They 
had  the  true  Italian  love  for  pageants,  and  describe  several 
elaborately — e.g.,  that  at  the  setting  of  the  Midsummer  Watch 
in  London,  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  The  importance  alike  of  the  English  navy^  and 
wool  trade  is  fully  recognised  by  them.  They  discuss  every 
possible  suitor  for  Elizabeth’s  hand,  and  whether  Calais  could 
ever  be  taken.  After  its  fall  in  1557  Surian,  the  Venetian 
Ambassador,  relates  the  intense  feeling  about  it  in  England — 
“  nothing  more  grievous  or  bitter  could  befall  the  country.”* 

The  sketches  given  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Wolsey,  and  of  Pole, 
among  others,  are  masterpieces  of  character-drawing.  Great 
names,  known  in  other  connections,  flit  across  these  pages — the 
Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  (d.  1521),  for  example,  of  our  National 
Gallery  portrait ;  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon ;  Sir  Thomas  More 
(motto  litterato)’,  Cabot,  with  his  “good  skill  in  discovering 
new  islands”®;  and  Talbot  (di  caxa  uso  a  hater  sempre 
Francesi^)  Much  amusement,  too,  may  be  derived  from  such 
incidents  as  the  squabbling  for  precedence  by  various  Ambassa¬ 
dors  at  State  functions,  which  more  than  once  led  to  their  being 

(1)  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i..  Introduction,  p.  xlv. 

(2)  There  are  Relations  of  other  countries,  e.g.,  France  and  Spain,  and 
despatches  from  Ambassadors  at  Rome  and  other  Italian  courts,  and  even  from 
Constantinople. 

(3)  “  Ci6  che  loro  'fe  pih  proprio  h  d’attendere  alle  cose  di  mare.”  Anon 
(reijm  of  Mary),  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  388. 

(’4)  Calendar  VI.®,  p.  1427.  Hero  and  elsewhere  the  Venetian  forms  of 
surnames  are  piven  rather  than  the  Tuscan,  e.g.,  Surian,  Trevisan,  Falier,  without 
a  final  “  o.”  C/.  Michiel,  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305. 

(5)  Calendar  I.,  pp.  260,  262. 

(6)  Calendar  II.,  p.  73  (n.),  (a.d,  1512). 
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requested  not  to  attend  them ' ;  by  Wolsey’s  determined  “  cadg- 
ing”  for  a  present  of  sixty  carpets,  which  were  finally  bought 
for  him  by  the  frugal  Senate  out  of  the  sale  of  two  Ambassadors’ 
parting  presents  from  the  monarchs  to  whom  they  had  been 
accredited^ ;  or  by  the  perfunctory  congratulations  on  Henry’s 
successive  marriages  (those  to  Jane  Seymour  appear  to  have  a 
ring  of  sincerity  about  them  which  the  others  lack).  The 
attempts  at  phonetic  spelling  of  English  place-names  yield  some 
quaint  results,  e.g.,  Vuilchier  for  Wiltshire. 

A  Decree  of  the  Great  Council  of  Venice  in  December,  1268, 
first  ordered  the  drawing  up  of  these  Relations  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad. 3  Despatches  of  a  very  confidential  character 
passed  to  and  fro  continuously,  often  by  means  of  the  trading 
galleys  which  figure  so  largely  in  the  correspondence.  Cipher 
was  often  employed,  though,  in  the  case  of  England,  rarely, 
except  by  the  Ambassador  Michiel  (1554-1557),^  about  one-sixth 
of  whose  despatches  were  in  cipher.  Sometimes  public  charac¬ 
ters  are  alluded  to  under  a  disguise  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Papal 
Nuncio  Chieregato  is  called  “  the  friend.”  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  began  to  replaoe  Latin  in  the 
despatches ;  the  English  Sovereigns  generally  used  Latin, 
although  Elizabeth  sent  four  letters  in  Italian  to  Venice.  Much 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  is  now  extant  only  in  extracts 
made  in  the  Diaries  of  Marin  Sanuto  between  1496  and  1533; 
the  despatches  from  England  between  1497  and  1554  appear  to 
have  perished  in  a  fire. 

The  long  series  of  Ambassadors  began  with  Zuan  da  Leze  in 
1319,  though  Dandolo,  captain  of  a  galley,  had  acted  as  diplo¬ 
matic  agent  for  a  few  years  previously.  For  some  time  after 
this  they  were  only  sent  as  occasion  arose.  The  regular  succes¬ 
sion  began  in  1497  with  Trevisan,  the  probable  author  of  the 
Relation  (or,  rather,  notes  for  a  Relation),  translated  by  Miss 
Sneyd.  After  the  religious  unsettlement  they  were  sent 
irregularly,  and  in  1534  were  tactfully  withdrawn,  great  caution 
being  expended  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  either  the  Pope  or 
to  Henry.  Throughout  the  first  forty-four  years  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign  her  persistent  efforts  failed  to  secure  a  resident  Ambassa¬ 
dor;  when  one  was  finally  sent,  he  arrived  just  six  weeks  before 

(1)  Calendar'VI.‘,  pp.  192,  193  ;  467.  VI.»,  p.  1515'(n.). 

(2)  Ambassadors  wero  forbidden  to  accept  presents  ;  these  were  handed 
over  to  the  Signory,  and  it  was  only  very  occasionally  that  the  Ambassadors 
were  allowed  to  retain  them  (see  Calendar  I.,  Preface,  p.  Hi.,  n.  2). 

(3)  Calendar  I.,  Preface,  p.  xliv.  This  Preface  gives  a  most  valuable  summary 
of  information  about  the  documents,  their  preservation,  etc.,  and  their  authors. 

(4)  Calendar  IT.,  Appendix  ii.,  pp.  Ixix-lxxii.,  and  Lea  Dipichea  de  O.  Michiel, 
P.  Friedmann  (Venice,  1869).  Friedmann  found  the  key  to  this  cipher. 
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her  death.  During  this  time  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  in 
France  and  Spain  reported  news  from  England  to  the  Senate, 
commenting  on  the  “cleverness,”  “astuteness,”  and  “usual 
trickeries  ”  of  “  that  most  cunning  woman,”  the  English  Queen 

The  Ambassadors  were  always  of  patrician  birth,  bearers  of 
names  that  may  still  be  read  on  Venetian  palaces,  tombs,  and 
pictures.  There  were,  in  addition,  Venetian  Consuls  in  London 
for  trade  purposes ;  these  were  sometimes  entrusted  with  diplo¬ 
matic  affairs  and  treated  with  diplomatic  honours,  in  the  absence 
of  an  Ambassador.  The  Consulate  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Cotimo  di  Londra,  “  an  office  in  Venice  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  Most  Serene  Kepublic  and  her 
envoys  were  held  at  the  English  Court  is  abundantly  evidenced 
in  the  despatches,  while  both  States  frequently  lay  stress  on 
the  ancient  friendship  subsisting  between  them.  At  times,  no 
doubt,  when  relations,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were  strained, 
less  complimentary  language  was  used,  and  the  Ambassador  has 
to  report  with  pained  surprise  that  “  we  ”  are  termed  “  villainous 
merchants,”  “fishermen,”  “treaty-breakers,”  and  the  like. 
The  English,  for  their  part,  sometimes  fell  temporarily  out  of 
favour,  as  when  Michiel  somewhat  peevishly  exclaims  :  “  What 
strange  fancies  prevail  amongst  these  people,  and  how  much 
their  ideas  differ  from  those  of  other  nations  ” 

But  the  merchant-adventurer  preceded  the  diplomatist  from 
Venice  to  London,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  the  galleys.^  They 
were  a  small  fleet  known  as  “the  Flanders  galleys,”  and  were 
sent  by  the  State  to  bring  the  produce  of  Venice  and  the  East. 
Trade  was,  of  course,  carried  on  by  private  owners  too ;  many 
an  Antonio  had  “  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the  narrow 
seas  .  .  .  the  Goodwins  .  .  .  a  very  dangerous  flat  and  fatal.”® 
Many  were  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  all  argosies  alike — 
capture  by  pirates  or  men-of-war,  destruction  by  fire  or  storm, 
enforced  delay  owing  to  quarrels  over  the  Customs.  No  wonder 
royal  safe-conducts  were  so  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
“  Flanders  galleys  ”  destined  for  England  usually  touched  first 
at  Camber  (Camera),  near  Rye,  proceeding  after  to  unload  at 
Sandwich,  Southampton  (Anton),  or  London.  Precise  and 
elaborate  directions  were  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Senate. 

(1)  Calendar  VIII.,  p.  335,  and  elsewhere. 

(2)  Calendar  I.,  Preface,  p.  lx.  There  are  several  Decrees  of  the  Senate  about 
this  “  Factory  ’’ ;  e.g.,  it  got  into  debt  through  maladministration,  its  books 
were  “  revised,”  etc.  CJ.  Calendar  I.,  pp.  82,  83,  141,  296. 

(3)  Friedmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

(4)  See  Calendar  I.,  Preface,  pp.  Ixi.  seq. 

(5)  MercharU'of  Venice,  Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 
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For  instance,  the  captain  must  always  sleep  on  board.  On  one 
occasion  a  captain,  Ser  Lorenzo  Contarini,  being  at  Sandwich, 
l;iad  permission  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury, 
but  had  to  be  back  the  same  night.  ^  Other  Decrees  jealously 
guarded  the  profit  of  their  trade ;  wool,  for  example,  might  not 
be  brought  to  Venice  overland,  “lest  the  galleys  suffer  loss,” 
until  two  months  after  their  return 

In  1495  the  Doge  Agostino  Barbarigo  writes  to  Henry  VII. 
of  “  the  infamous  and  detestable  seizure,  in  your  Majesty’s  port 
of  Hampton,  by  certain  French  subjects,  of  the  captain  of  our 
galleys  and  of  our  consul  holding  office  in  London,”  and  others, 
praying  him  to  obtain  “  the  release  and  indemnity  of  our  said 
captain,  consul,  noblemen,  and  sailors,  who  went  thither  under 
the  royal  security  and  safe-conduct,”  and  reminding  him  of  “  the 
great  convenience  and  profit  afforded  ”  by  Venetian  trade  in  his 
kingdom.^  In  May,  1518,  Henry  VIII.  was  feasted  on  board  a 
flag  galley,  and  was  intent  on  having  its  guns  fired,  that  he  might 
observe  their  range,  “  as  he  is  very  curious  about  such  matters.”* 
Just  four  years  later  some  galleys  lying  in  Southampton  harbour 
were  commandeered  by  Wolsey,  the  Ambassadors  yielding  under 
protest.  The  galleys  were  finally  returned,  minus  their  six 
bronze  cannon,  which  the  Senate,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
begged  the  King  graciously  to  accept.® 

Who  can  read  of  the  cargoes  brought  over  by  the  galleys  with¬ 
out  recalling  Madeline’s  chamber  on  St.  Agnes’  Eve,  or  some 
childish  dream  of  a  “  golden  journey  to  Samarcand  ”  ?  Henry  VI. 
and  Edward  IV.  receive  butts  of  malmsey,  sealed  with  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark  ;  painted  chests  containing  “  earthen  pots  of  syruped 
confections” — green  ginger,  melon,  quince,  and  “candied 
mirabolan  plums”;  also  gourd-shaped  gilt  glass  flasks  of  aqua 
ruoxa  (a  strong  water).  “  Wine  of  Candia  ”  figures  prominently 
in  the  lists,  which  also  include  cinnamon,  cloves,  saffron, 
spikenard,  sugar,  comfits,  dates,  and  currants;  these  last  (men¬ 
tioned  first  in  1317)  were  immensely  popular  in  England.  Other 
articles  conveyed  were  ivory,  satins  and  silks  (raw  and  dyed), 
camphor,  coral,  and  seed-pearls.  How  heavy  and  utilitarian 
sounds  the  English  cargo  returned  on  those  same  galleys — cloth 
(a  great  variety  of  this,  kerseys,  friezes,  etc.),  hides,  lead,  leather, 
coal,  cheese,  tin,  pewter !®  But  there  were  not  wanting  com- 

(1)  Colendar  I.,  p.  42  (1402  a.d.).  The  magnificence  of  this  shrine  is  alluded 
to  several  times  by  the  Venetians,  e.g.,  C.  A.  Sneyd,  p.  30. 

(2)  Calendar  I.,  pp.  10,  11.  (3)  Calendar  I.,  p.  224. 

(4)  Calendar  II.,  p.  446.  (6)  Calendar  III.,  pp.  231,  305. 

(6)  CJ.  for  English  imports  and  exports,  Michiel  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  293. 
For  the  Venetitm  lists  quoted,  and  their  instructions  as  to  the  conveyance  and 
delivery  of  goods,  see  Calendar  VI.*,  Appendix,  pp.  1582—1598. 
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plaints  from  the  English  that  the  value  of  these  same  utilitarian 
exports  outweighed  that  of  the  luxuries  imported,  as  a  doggerel 
poem  called  “  The  Libel  of  English  Policy  ”  (1436  a.d.)  shows.’ 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it,  the  spelling  slightly 
modernised  in  places  : 

“  The  grete  galleys  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  wel  laden  with  things  of  complacence, 

All  spicerye  and  of  grocers  ware, 

With  swete  wines,  edl  meumer  of  chaffeire,* 

Apes  and  japes  and  marmusettes  tayled, 

Nifles,’  trifles  that  litell  have  availed 

And  things  with  which  they  fetely  blere  our  eye. 

Which  things  be  not  enduring  that  we  buy.  .  .  . 

Also  they  here  the  gold  out  of  this  land 
And  suck  the  thrift  away  out  of  our  hand.  .  .  . 

In  Cotteswold  also  they  ride  about. 

And  all  England,  and  bien,*  withouten  doubt. 

What  them  list,  with  freedom  and  franchise. 

More  than  we  English  may  get  in  any  wise. 

But  wolde  God  that  without  longer  delays 
These  galleys  were  unfraught  in  XL  days. 

And  in  those  XL  days  charged  ageyne  ; 

And  that  they  mighte  be  put  to  certeyne 
To  go  to  oste,*  as  we  in  Flanders  do,* 

It  were  expedient  that  they  did  right  so.” 

It  is  curious  to-day  to  read  of  a  permit  being  sought  for  the 
free  export  of  grain  from  England  when  there  was  a  shortage 
in  Venice.^  When  w'ool  was  similarly  scarce,  the  Senate  re¬ 
mitted  the  usual  payment  to  the  Arsenal  of  one-third  of  the 
freight,  to  encourage  its  import.®  The  superlative  quality  of 
English  wool  is  frequently  noted. 

No  one  studying  the  Venetian  papers  can,  I  think,  doubt  that, 
with  certain  exceptions,  their  writers  genuinely  liked  England 
and  the  English.  The  fertility  and  resources  of  the  country  are 
extolled,  even  the  climate  has  some  good  things  said  of  it.  It 
is  “  very  healthy  ”  ;  it  is  “  so  good  and  temperate  that  it  could 
not  be  better”!®  The  land  is  “the  most  lovely  you  can 

(1)  Political  Poems  and  Songs,  ed.  by  Thos.  Wright,  1861,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  172-177. 

(2)  Merchandise.  (3)  Enicknacks.  (4)  Buy. 

(5)  Host,  t.c.,  live  with  a  responsible  native. 

(6)  Var.  lect.,  as  we  there  with  them  do.  The  allusion  to  the  ”  XL  days  “ 
and  the  recognised  host  refers  to  the  usual  treatment  of  alien  merchants,  except 
those  who,  like  the  Venetians  and  Hansards,  heul  special  privileges. 

(7)  Calendar  V.,  p.  80  (1539  a.d.). 

(8)  15.,  p.  83. 

(9)  C.  A.  Sneyd,  p.  8,  and  Calendar  VI.*,  Appendix,  p.  1672. 
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imagine  .  .  .  abounding  with  all  things.”  “It  is  prized  above 
all  other  islands  in  the  world,  commoda  (?  well  situated),  e 
doviziosa.”  ^  “  Nature,”  writes  another,  “  has  endowed  the 

country  with  beauty  and  great  bounty.  ”  ^  He  proceeds  to 
enumerate  these  gifts — “very  fine  and  excellent  wool,”  rich  and 
abundant  minerals,  sheep,  grain,  etc.  The  good  looks  of  the 
Enghsh,  especially  their  fair  complexions,  are  unreservedly 
praised  (though  Trevisan  hears  by  report  that  the  Scotch  are 
much  handsomer !).  “  The  women  are  very  beautiful  and  good- 

tempered,  the  men  are  well-made,  tall  and  stout.”  These  last 
adjectives  are  also  applied  to  the  King  (Henry  VIII.)  himself, 
with  the  addition,  “  when  he  moves  the  ground  shakes  under 
him.”^ 

As  a  young  man  Henry  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  type 
of  the  handsome  young  Englishman,  with  his  fair  skin  and 
golden  beard;  he  is  “  a  perfect  model  of  manly  beauty,”  he  is 
“  much  handsomer  than  any  other  Sovereign  in  Christendom  ”; 
of  great  valour  and  ■  sagacity ;  skilled  in  sports,  accomplished, 
musical ;  he  is  devout,  open-handed,  and  popular.  These  were 
not  fulsome  compliments  meant  to  reach  the  King’s  ears ;  they 
are  the  expression,  in  secret  documents,  of  a  genuine  admiration. 
Henry’s  love  of  music  is  well  known  from  other  sources.  It 
was  shown  in  a  way  most  gratifying  to  the  Venetians  by  his 
appreciation  of  the  organist  of  San  Marco,  Fra  Dionisio  Memo, 
who  played  before  him  in  1516,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  his 
instrumental  musicians.*  Even  twenty  years  later,  when  scan¬ 
dalised  by  Henry’s  “many  errors  and  false  tenets,”  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  he  has  become  “  most  unpopular,”  the  then 
Ambassador,  Capello,  praises  his  learning  and  fine  person.® 

Turning  from  physique  to  character,  we  find  that  the  Vene¬ 
tians  admired  many  English  traits,  while  they  make  shrewd 
thrustts  at  others.  English  valour  is  constantly  lauded. 
“  Everybody  knows  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  fights 
with  less  regard  for  danger  and  death  than  the  English.”  ®  “It 
was  a  marvel,”  writes  Gradenigo^  of  a  naval  encounter,  “  to 
see  the  courage  of  the  English  in  going  to  attack  at  such  a 
disadvantage.  These  people  fight  to  the  death,”  and  fire  their 
ships  rather  than  yield.  The  soldiers  are  prompt  and  courageous 
in  battle,  but  they  require  a  good  commissariat  {hisogna  che 

(1)  Gradenigo  in  Calendar  IX.,  pp.  236-9  ;  Michiel  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  294. 

(2)  Barbaro  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258. 

(3)  Letter  (a.d.  1513)  from  an  attach^  to  the  Venetian  Embassy  in  London. 
Calendar  II.,  pp.  89,  90.  C/.  ib.,  pp.  400,  559,  and  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  11. 

(4)  Calendar  II.,  p.  325. 

(5)  Calendar  V.,  p.  26.  (6)  Calendar  VI.*,  p.  1047. 

(7)  Calendar  IX.,  p.  239  (a.d.  1596). 
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siano  accommodati  di  gran  copia  di  viveri).^  “They  insisted  on 
being  paid  monthly,  and  did  not  choose  to  suffer  any  hardship, 
but  when  they  had  their  comforts  (commoditd)  they  would  do 
battle  daily,  with  a  courage,  vigour,  and  valour  that  defied  exag¬ 
geration.  There  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  great  insistence 
on  the  profusion  of  good  food,  especially  meat,  and  drink  in  this 
country  (“some  Englishmen  eat  five  or  six  times  a  day”), 
though  they  are  said  to  drink  less  than  the  Germans,  and  to 
be  “  very  sparing  of  wine  when  they  drink  it  at  their  own 
expense.”^  After  one  Court  function  the  guests  “remained  at 
table  for  seven  hours  by  the  clock  ”  Insular  self-complacency 
is  delightfully  satirised  by  Trevisan  :  “  Whenever  they  see  a 
handsome  foreigner,  they  say  that  ‘  he  looks  like  an  English¬ 
man,’  and  that  ‘  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  should  not  be  an 
Englishman,’  and  when  they  partake  of  any  delicacy  with  a 
foreigner  they  ask  him  ‘  whether  such  a  thing  is  made  in  their 
country  ?  ’  ’  ’  5 

Trevisan  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  the  most  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  critic.  Some  of  his  strictures  are  based  on  a  complete 
misunderstanding,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  ascribes  the  custom 
of  sending  young  people  to  be  educated  away  from  home  to 
their  parents’  avarice,  greed,  and  lack  of  affection.  His  con¬ 
demnation  of  English  morals — the  men  “somewhat  licentious 
by  disposition,”  but  “either  secretive  about  their  love,  or  not 
knowing  what  love  is  ” ;  the  women  “  very  violent  in  their 
passions,”  while  “  anything  may  be  compensated  ...  by  .  .  . 
money  ”  ® — is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  others,  who  con¬ 
sider  the  English  standard  high,  and  praise  the  honourable  inter¬ 
course  permitted  between  men  and  women. ^  One  Litolfi,  how¬ 
ever  (not  an  Ambassador),  speaks  of  this  “  great  liberty  of 
action”  as  causing  the  women  to  be  “  slightly  continent,”  and 
adds  ‘  ‘  they  would  perhaps  be  even  less  chaste  if  not  deterred 
by  the  rigour  and  severity  used  ”  in  punishing  offenders.®  The 
common  people  were  admittedly  hostile  to  foreigners,  though 
the  nobles  showed  themselves  most  courteous  and  friendly.  It 
is  several  times  remarked  that  the  resources  of  the  land  were 
not  fully  developed  owing  to  the  easy-going  nature  of  its  inhabi- 

(1)  Soranzo  in  Alberi,  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  63.  C*.  ib.,  ii.,  p.  261. 

(2)  CcJendar  II.,  p.  662. 

(3)  C.  A.  Sneyd,  p.  21.  (4)  Calendar  H.,  p.  397. 

(6)  C.  A.  Sneyd,  p.  21.  (6)  Ib.,  p.  24. 

(7)  See,  e.g..  Anon  (reign  of  Mary)  in  Alberi,  L,  vol.  ii.,  p.  396.  “  Non  ha 
quel  regno  pubbliche  meretrici,  n6  comportano  le  secrete  se  lo  eanno.”  If  such 
women  are  found,  they  and  their  male  accomplices  are  publicly  humiliated  and 
punished. 

(8)  Calendar  VI.*,  Appendix,  pp.  1668-73  (a.d.  1667). 
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talits.  Litolfi  blames  them  for  sloth,  fickleness,  and  obstinacy, 
and  sums  up  :  “  The  man  who  said  that  England  was  a  paradise 
inhabited  by  devils  did  not  deceive  himself  ”  !  Happily,  the 
conclusions  of  others  were  more  favourable.  Giustinian’s  is : 
“In  short,  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  the  world  are  here, 
and  those  who  call  the  English  barbarians  appear  to  me  to 
render  themselves  such.  I  here  perceive  very  elegant  manners, 
extreme  decorum,  very  great  politeness.”  ^  The  comfort  and 
civilisation  of  the  English  are  often  emphasised  by  contrast  with 
the  poverty  and  wild  lawlessness  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch ;  many 
of  the  comments  on  Ireland  sound  a  painfully  familiar  note 
to-day. 

We  can  only  touch  very  briefly  on  the  attitude  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  towards  the  great  religious  changes  under  the  Tudors, 
large  as  these  loom  in  the  documents.  The  earlier  writers  dwell 
on  English  piety  and  devotion — “they  all  attend  Mass  every 
day  and  say  many  Paternosters  .  .  .  they  give  liberal  alms  .  .  . 
nor  do  they  omit  any  form  incumbent  upon  good  Christians. 
Even  the  soldiers  “are  not  profane  swearers,  and  few  fail  to 
recite  the  daily  Ofi&ce  and  Eosary.”  ^  Trevisan,  however,  had 
made  a  significant  addition  to  the  above  :  “  There  are,  however, 
many  who  have  various  opinions  concerning  religion.”  Now, 
“opinions”  of  this  nature  were  quite  aUen  to  the  practical, 
unspeculative  Venetian  mind,  and  the  contemptuous  rejection  of 
spiritual  allegiance  owed  to  the  Pope  was  a  shock  to  unquestion¬ 
ing  Venetian  piety.  (Conflict  with  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
Sovereign  would  have  been  no  shock  at  all ;  they  were  acquainted 
with  that  at  home.)  The  rupture  with  Eome  was  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  King’s  sordid  divorce  proceedings,  which  these 
Venetian  gentlemen  naturally  regarded  with  disgust.  They  were 
profoundly  scandalised  by  the  alterations  in  Catholic  ceremonial 
and  the  denial  of  Catholic  doctrines  by  the  extremists  under 
Edward,  still  more  by  the  ribald  and  sacrilegious  outrages  per¬ 
petrated  by  certain  zealots.  Consequently,  they  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  good  points  in  the  reforms  and  the  reformers,  and 
show  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  their  sufferings  under  Mary,  though 
they  reahse  that  this  “  sudden  severity  may  be  harmful  ”  to 
the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  In  other  matters,  diplomatic  and 
social,  the  Ambassadors  seem  more  or  less  to  identify  themselves, 
for  the  time  being,  with  England ;  in  religion,  they  stand  aside, 
as  perplexed  and  shocked  spectators. 

Nothing  comes  out  more  clearly  than  the  miserable  condition 
of  perplexity  to  which  the  common  people,  too,  were  reduced 

(1)  Calendar  II.,  p.  400.  (2)  C.  A.  Sneyd,  p.  23. 

(3)  Calendar  II.,  p.  142. 
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by  the  contradictory  enactments  on  religion  of  their  successive 
rulers.  “  They  scarce  know  what  to  believe.”  ”  Nothing  is 
more  inconstant,”  comments  Barbaro,  “than  their  decrees  about 
religion ;  to-day  they  do  one  thing,  to-morrow  another.  .  .  . 
The  Londoners  are  most  disposed  to  observe  these  laws,  being 
nearer  to  the  Court.”  *  In  the  matter  of  royal  edicts,  however, 
one  feels  that  Michiel  is  unjust  to  the  people  when  he  asserts 
that  they  were  so  subservient  to  the  authority  and  example  of 
their  Prince  that  they  would  follow  him  outwardly  if  he  turned 
Moslem  or  Jew,  or  that  they  merely  welcomed  the  new  rigime 
because  it  relieved  them  from  the  restraints  of  Catholic  disci¬ 
pline.^  The  Venetians  confirm  the  well-established  fact  that 
Henry  did  not  seek  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  though  break¬ 
ing  with  the  Pope;  his  ‘‘form  ...  in  other  respects,  save  in 
its  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  See,  was  Catholic.”^  Similarly, 
it  is  stated  of  his  Ambassadors  to  the  Diet  of  Eatisbon  in  1541 
(Stephen  Gardiner  and  another)  that  ‘‘  sebene  nelle  cose  del 
Pontefice  sono  contrarii,  tamen  nelle  altre  sono  con  Catholic!.”^ 
The  personage  who  in  these  pages  comes  with  most  credit 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  tangle  is  undoubtedly  Pole,  whose 
amiable  character,  disinterested  patriotism,  learning,  and  per¬ 
sonal  piety  are  revealed  in  his  own  correspondence  and  in  the 
descriptions  given  of  him  by  the  Venetians.® 

The  Tudor  period  was  one  of  transition.  England  had  been, 
as  it  were,  a  closed  book  to  foreigners;  the  Venetians  were 
among  the  first  to  read  it.  She  was  now  gradually  leaving  her 
isolation,  to  mingle  ever  more  prominently  in  Continental  affairs. 
It  was  a  time  of  struggle,  of  self-questionings.  These  are 
reflected  from  inside  in  such  works  as  More’s  Utopia ;  the  out¬ 
siders’  view  of  them,  novel  and  of  intense  interest,  is  furnished 
by  the  Venetians.  Emma  Gurney  Salter. 


(1)  Albori,  I.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  70,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  242,  243,  245. 

(2)  76.,  I.,  ii.,  pp.  361,  362. 

(3)  Calendar  VI.*,  p.  144  (cipher  letter). 

(4)  Calendar  V.,  p.  95. 

(5)  See  especially  Calendar,  vols.  V.  and  VI.  ;  Michiel  in  Alberi,  I.,  ii.,  pp.  350. 
351,  and  his  Despatches  ;  also  T.  Duffus  Hardy,  Report  on  the  Documents  in  the 
Archives  and  Public  Libraries  of  Venice  (1866).  This  includes  three  himdred 
and  forty-nine  of  Pole’s  Letters. 
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One  of  the  most  attractive  concomitants  to  a  taste  for  romantic 
fiction  is  the  explorative  pursuit  of  identifying  the  actual  scenes 
and  persons  introduced,  under  more  or  less  penetrative  veils,  by 
the  great  novelists  into  narratives  which  have  become  as  familiar 
to  readers  as  the  experiences  of  their  own  lives.  Super-academic 
critics  may  cavil,  and  say  such  an  inquiry  or  curiosity  is  fatuous 
and  of  no  consequence  in  judging  the  literary  and  artistic  capacity 
of  a  novel  or  short  story:  the  creative  power  manifested  and  its 
effect  upon  the  critic  are  the  things  that  matter.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  because  the  British 
noveUsts  who  have  now  passed  into  the  category  of  “  the  classics  ” 
were  not  so  much  creative  as  observant  and  interpretative.  It  is 
only  the  very  modern  novelist  who  can  evolve  a  volume  on  the 
engi'ossing  subject  of  his  ego  or  a  minute  psycho-analysis  of 
a  person  who  has  committed  all  the  sins  of  the  Decalogue,  and  some 
additional  ones  not  mentioned  there,  and  so  “  realised  his  (or  her) 
personality.”  The  great  novelists  of  the  past,  particularly  those 
called  Victorian,  drew  on  a  larger  and  more  interesting  canvas. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  panorama  of  life,  and  not  with  the 
nuances  of  an  individual  soul.  Consequently,  they  frankly  studied 
variable  types  of  character,  and  transcribed  the  characteristics  and 
foibles  of  all  classes  of  their  fellow  men  and  women.  For  them 
all  the  world  was  a  quarry,  and  as  their  models  were  in  the  world 
they  placed  them  naturally,  in  the  adapted  stories,  amid  scenes  and 
places  of  actual  and  correct  association. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  historical  romance  writers  essayed  no  veil¬ 
ing  of  the  originals  from  whom  they  took  their  leading  characters. 
Walter  Scott,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  others,  borrowed  various  his¬ 
torical  personages  and  portrayed  them  according  to  their  own 
temperaments  and  sympathies,  together  with  a  minute  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scenic  description  of  places  where  their  protagonists  had 
played  out  their  lives,  such  as  Windsor,  Kenilworth,  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  wynds  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  case  of  the  leading  novelists  of  life  and  character,  Dickens 
placed  his  creations  (evolved  from  a  constant  and  absorbed  study 
of  human  types)  in  actual  places  and  streets:  only  occasionally  he 
changed  the  names  of  the  towns  and  inns  he  had  in  mind,  and  in 
these  rare  cases  identification  is  not  difficult.  Thus,  for  example, 
Eatanswill,  in  Pickwick,  is  clearly  intended  for  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Here  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  note  a  point  raised  in  Mr. 
B.  W.  Matz’s  very  informative  book  on  the  inns  and  taverns  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dickens.*  It  will  be  recalled  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  that 

(1)  Dickensian  Inns  and  Taverns,  by  B.  W.  Matz,  with  thirty-nine  illus¬ 
trations.  (Cecil  Palmer,  10s.  6d.  net.) 
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when  Tom  Pinch  goes  to  Salisbury  to  meet  Martin  he  puts  up  at  a 
certain  inn  near  the  Market  Place,  and  later  on,  when  he  had 
finally  left  Pecksniff’s  house,  he  slept  at  this  same  inn,  preparatory 
to  his  journey  to  London,  in  "  a  low  four-poster  shelving  downward 
in  the  centre  like  a  trough,”  with  pictures  of  a  fat  ox  and  an  ox¬ 
like  man  by  way  of  artistic  adornment  on  the  walls.  Mr.  Matz  says 
Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  identified  this  inn  as  ”  The  George,”  in  the 
High  Street.  That,  I  think,  is  an  erroneous  suggestion.  ”  The 
George  ”  was  not  an  inn,  being  then  unlicensed,  at  the  date  Dickens 
wrote  his  description,  and  it  was  (and  is)  situated  in  the  quiet  High 
Street  which  leads  only  to  the  Cathedral  Close.  The  inn  Dickens 
had  in  mind  was  certainly  one  of  those  in  the  bustling  Market  Place 
of  Salisbury,  for  he  refers  again  and  again  to  the  busy  market 
scenes  and  the  farmers  and  their  customers  ”  standing  about  in 
groups,  or  talking  noisily  together  on  the  tavern  steps.”  Tom 
Pinch  “  walked  into  the  market  while  they  were  getting  breakfast 
ready  for  him  at  the  inn.”  Dickens’s  vivid  picture  of  Salisbury 
Market  which  follows  must  have  been  drawn  from  actual  observa¬ 
tion,  for  it  remains  much  the  same  to-day.  And  we  may  be  sure 
Dickens  watched  the  scene  from  an  inn — I  think  it  was  probably 
”  The  Ox  ” — where  he  could  partake  of  “  a  well-cooked  steak 
and  smoking  hot  potatoes  ....  and  a  jug  of  most  stupendous 
Wiltshire  beer.”  I  fancy  he  stopped  at  Salisbury  on  the  way  back 
from  the  famous  trip  to  Cornwall,  in  the  company  of  Maclise,  Clark¬ 
son  Stanfield,  and  Forster,  during  the  late  autumn  of  1842,  for  it 
was  at  this  date  he  decided  upon  the  plan  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
Originally  Dickens  intended  to  locate  Pecksniff  in  Cornwall,  but  in 
the  event  it  proved  to  be  Wiltshire;  and,  it  would  seem,  Amesbury 
was  the  village  introduced  in  that  wonderfully  beautiful  opening 
scene  of  an  autumn  evening  and  the  village  forge  and  the  vagaries 
of  the  wind  coming  from  the  great  spaces  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

Anthony  Trollope  pictured  in  Barchester  a  combination  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Winchester;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford  was  taken  from 
Knutsford;  and  the  Brontes  very  faithfully  transcribed  their  native 
Yorkshire  imder  nomenclative  disguises  which  can  be  penetrated. 
George  Meredith  used  what  may  be  called  a  clue  system  for  indi¬ 
cating  the  localities  of  his  stories.  He  would  preserve  a  syllable 
or  invent  a  paraphrase  from  the  original  name.  Thus,  Portsmouth 
he  called  Lymport,  Petersfield  became  Fallowfield,  Beaulieu  was 
converted  into  Fairly  Park.  The  same  with  the  names  of  the 
originals  of  his  characters;  as,  for  example.  Miss  Emilia  Macirone 
suggested  Emilia  Belloni,  and  Swinburne  was  indicated  by  Tracy 
Runningbrook.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  partly  followed  the  same 
plan  in  the  glorious  series  of  Wessex  rcwnances,  wherein  he  has 
pictured  that  area  of  England  lying  mainly  between  Salisbury,  Win¬ 
chester,  Bournemouth,  Dorchester,  Sherborne,  and  Shaftesbury. 
A  map  of  this  district,  giving  both  real  names  and  those  bestowed  by 
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Mr.  Hardy  on  the  spots  made  immortal  by  his  genius,  now  accom¬ 
panies  every  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  In  a 
Preface  contributed  to  a  new  edition  of  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  in 
1895,  Mr.  Hardy  dealt  with  this  very  question  of  the  identification 
of  the  scenes  of  novels.  He  said:  — 

“In  respect  of  places  described  under  fictitious  or  ancient  names — for  reasons 
that  seemed  good  at  the  time  of  writing — discerning  persons  have  affirmed  in 
print  that  they  clearly  recognise  the  originals  :  such  as  Shaftesbury  in 
‘  Shaston,’  .  .  .  Dorchester  in  ‘  Casterbridge,’  Salisbury  in  '  Melchester,’  .  .  . 
Cranborne  in  ‘  Chaseborough,’  .  .  .  Bridport  in  ‘  Port  Bredy,’  .  .  .  Sherborne 
in  ‘  Sherton  Abbas,’  .  .  .  Bournemouth  in  ‘  Sandbourne,'  Winchester  in 
‘  Wintoncester,’  and  so  on.  I  shall  not  be  the  one  to  contradict  them ;  I  accept 
their  statements  as  at  least  an  indication  of  their  real  and  kindly  interest  in 
the  scenes.’’ 

These  words  offer  sufficient  justification  for  the  public  zeal  in 
identifying  the  localities  described  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  famous 
predecessors  in  novels  which  are  for  all  time.  This  brings  me  to 
a  new  book  relating  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor,  who 
is  concerned  with  those  portions  of  London  which  form  the  scenes 
of  Thackeray’s  novels.^  Thackeray  was  pre-eminently  the  novelist 
of  the  west  and  west-central  districts  of  London — even  Dickens  did 
not  challenge  seriously  his  supremacy  as  genius  loci  of  this  particular 
part  of  the  town.  Mr.  Beresford  Chancellor  is  a  well-known  his¬ 
torian  of  the  squares  and  streets  of  the  West  End,  and  he  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  London  of  Thackeray;  on 
the  whole,  he  is  a  reliable  guide,  and,  like  the  late  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  he  has  the  pleasant  habit  of  introducing  in  his  prose,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  but  correlated  infor¬ 
mation.  But  he  makes  certain  statements  of  fact  relating  to 
Thackeray  and  the  London  of  the  novels  which  I  think  are  open  to 
other  views  and  solutions. 

To  take  first  Vanity  Fair,  the  greatest  of  Thackeray’s  stories,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  novel  of  London  life  at  any  time:  Mr.  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  at  the  period  of  the  tale,  1814- 
1816,  Count  D’Orsay  was  an  habitue  of  resorts  of  fashion  such  as 
Almack’s  and  White’s.  D’Orsay  was  but  a  youth  at  the  date  in 
question,  as  he  was  only  bom  in  1801,  and  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
London  in  1821.  This  is  a  small  and  unimportant  point;  but  where 
I  join  issue  pugnaciously  with  Mr.  Chancellor  is  in  his  definite 
assertion  that  he  has  “  no  doubt  whatever  ”  that  the  original  of 
Gaunt  House,  Lord  Steyne’s  residence,  was  Harcourt  House  in 
Cavendish  Square.  That  statement,  I  think,  is  not  entirely  susceptible 
of  proof,  beyond  the  fact  that  Harcourt  House  had  a  high  blind  wall 
in  front,  above  which  only  the  upper  windows  of  the  mansion  were 
visible,  and  that  Thackeray  related  of  Gaunt  House:  “  All  I  have 
ever  seen  of  it  is  the  vast  wall  in  front,  with  the  rustic  columns  at 

(1)  The  London  of  Thackeray,  by  E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  with  sixteen 
illustrations.  (Grant  Richards,  Ltd.,  15s.  net.) 
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the  great  gates  .  .  .  and  over  the  wall  the  garret  and  bedroom 
windows,  and  the  chimneys.”  I  will  present  Mr.  Chancellor  with 
one  other  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  claim  which  he  does  not 
himself  advance,  and  that  is  when  Tinker,  the  charwoman,  sallied 
forth  from  Sir  Pitt  Crawley’s  house  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  to  get  a 
coach,  she  took  “her  way  into  Oxford  Street,”  and  secured  a 
vehicle  from  a  stand  there  “  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swallow 
Street  ” — Swallow  Street  being  the  old  thoroughfare  which  followed 
nearly  the  present  line  of  Eegent  Street,  and  debouched  into  Oxford 
Street  opposite  Holies  Street,  leading  to  Cavendish  Square. 

Nevertheless,  I  opine  that  Gaunt  House  was  a  composite  picture 
— just  as  Lord  Steyne  was  a  composite  portrait,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  presently — and  that  it  had  more  of  Lansdowne  House 
(with  a  soupgon  of  Hertford  House)  than  of  Harcourt  House  in  its 
composition.  I  will  allow  that  the  blank  screening  wall  of  Har¬ 
court  House  (now  demolished)  may  have  been  in  Thackeray’s  mind, 
though  but  little  of  Lansdowne  House  also  was  visible  from  Berkeley 
Square.  Undoubtedly  Thackeray  intended  Gaunt  House  to  be  in 
the  heart  of  fashionable  London,  which  Cavendish  Square  was  not. 
He  describes  Gaunt  House  as  occupying  “  nearly  a  side  of  the 
Square.”  Lansdowne  House  answers  to  that  description,  and  so 
does  Hertford  House,  in  Manchester  Square,  for  that  matter.  But 
Harcourt  House  had  other  houses  adjoining  it  each  side  on  the 
western  section  of  Cavendish  Square,  including  No.  20,  M'hich  in 
recent  years  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

One  of  Mr.  Chancellor’s  arguments  in  favour  of  Harcourt  House 
is  that  the  statue  of  “  The  Butcher”  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which 
stood  in  Cavendish  Square  imtil  1860,  may  be  taken  to  agree  with 
Thackeray’s,  description,  desipite  the  fact  that  the  Duke  was  attired 
in  military  costume  of  his  period,  whereas  Thackeray  said  in  the 
centre  of  the  Square  ‘  ‘  rises  the  statue  of  Lord  Gaunt,  who  fought 
at  Minden,  in  a  three-tailed  wig,  and  otherwise  habited  like  a  Eoman 
Emperor.”  Confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  plate, 
“  Colonel  Crawley  is  wanted,”  where  Thackeray  has  drawn  an 
equestrian  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  Square,  the  man’s  figure 
habited  in  Eoman  garb,  which  is  also  further  proof  in  favour  of 
Lansdowne  House,  for  in  Berkeley  Square  stood  the  statue  of 
George  III.  in  the  role  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  erected  in  1766 
by  Princess  Amelia,  and  executed  by  Joseph  Wilton,  E.A.,  from 
the  designs  of  a  French  artist  named  Beaupr^.  The  statue  is 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  William  Mason  to  Horace  Walpole,  dated 
12th  November,  1779,  and  John  Thomas  Smith  in  Nollekens  and 
his  Times  speaks  of  "  that  miserable  specimen  of  leaden-figure 
taste,  the  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  III.,  lately  standing  in 
the  centre  of  Berkeley  Square.”  It  was  removed  prior  to  1827,  and 
as  early  as  1812  there  were  reports  that  the  statue  was  giving  way 
and  would  have  to  be  removed.  In  view  of  the  mental  decay  of  the 
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original,  George  III.,  a  contemporary  newspaper  was  moved  to 
observe  of  the  statue’s  collapse:  “  This  circiunstance,  associating 
itself  with  the  actual  state  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  has  become 
the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neighboiurhood.” 

I  think,  then,  that  Thackeray  intended  Gaunt  Square  to  be 
Berkeley  Square,  and  Great  Gaunt  Street  to  be  either  Hill  Street 
or  Charles  Street,  but  to  avoid  any  actual  identification  he  com¬ 
bined  with  his  description  of  Gaunt  House  some  features  of  Har- 
court  House.  For  the  same  reason,  he  based  his  portrait  of  Lord 
Steyne — if  it  was  a  portrait — on  the  personalities  and  appearance 
of  at  least  two  men :  it  was  not  a  direct  actual  transcription  of  Francis 
Charles,  third  Marquis  of  Hertford  (1777-1842),  as  the  majority  of 
Thackeray’s  commentators  aver.  The  latter  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  their  decision  mainly  because  this  same  nobleman,  the  third 
Lord  Hertford,  was  depicted  by  Disraeli  in  Coningsby  as  Lord  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  because,  further,  he  had  an  agent  or  toady,  John  Wilson 
Croker,  who  suggests  the  character  of  Wenham  in  Vanity  Fair.  Bub 
Disraeli  drew  his  characters  in  his  political  novels  very  accurately 
from  living  or  recently  dead  people.  Thackeray  merely  took  an 
original,  studied  him  and  probed  him  with  his  mental  scalpel,  and 
then  adapted  the  borrowed  personality  to  his  own  fictional  purposes. 

As  for  Lord  Steyne,  the  life  and  characteristics  of  Francis,  second 
Marquis  of  Hertford  (1743-1822),  are  far  more  in  accord  with  Becky 
Sharp’s  patron  than  those  of  his  son,  the  third  Marquis,  who  is  so 
generally  credited  with  the  Steyne  attributes.  It  is  true  that 
Thackeray’s  “  suppressed  ”  (so-called)  woodcut  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  Lawrence’s  portrait  of  the  third  Marqms,  inasmuch  as 
both  heads  are  bald  on  top  and  face  to  the  left.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  portraits  of  the  second  Marquis, 
as  there  appear  to  be  very  few  extant.  He  was  painted  as  a  boy 
by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds;  and  a  bust  and  recumbent  statue,  both 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum;  these, 
however,  are  stored  away  in  the  basement  and  not  usually  exhibited. 

The  details  in  the  novel  are  all  in  favour  of  the  second  Marquis, 
\^o  did  not  die  until  1822,  which  covers  the  period  of  Vanity  Fair; 
the  third  Marquis  was  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  whereas  Lord 
Steyne  is  described  as  an  old  man  and  a  grandfather.  Further,  in 
the  chapter  entitled  “  Gaunt  House,”  Thackeray  says :  “  The  Prince 
and  Perdita  have  been  in  and  out  of  that  door.”  The  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  IV.)  separated  finally  from  Mrs.  Eobinson  in  1783, 
when  the  future  third  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  only  six  years  of 
age.  In  the  same  paragraph,  Egalit4,  Due  d’Orleans,  is  mentioned 
as  a  friend  of  Steyne ’s.  £galit4  was  executed  in  1793,  when  the 
future  third  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Thackeray  gives  Lord  Steyne  the  imaginaly  Court  appointment  of 
“  Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet.”  The  second  Marquis  of  Hertford 
was  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King’s  Household,  but  his  son  was  not. 
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There  is  another  unwilling  claimant  to  the  dubious  honour  of 
being  the  original  of  Lord  Steyne  in  the  person  of  the  third  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  (1780-1863),  better  known  as  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the 
statesman,  who  seems  to  have  home  some  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  “  suppressed  ”  woodcut  of  Lord  Steyne  in  the  novel.  In 
Edward  FitzGerald’s  copy  of  Vanity  Fair,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson,  there  is  the  following  note  in  FitzGerald’s 
holograph  opposite  an  inserted  portrait  of  Lord  Lansdowne: — 

“W.  M.  T.  when,  in  1848,  he  became  a  Lion  among  ye  Great  Folks,  told  me 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  who  like  ye  rest  had  courted  him,  cut  him  when  Lord 
Steyne’s  portrait  came  out :  W.  M.  T.  having  had  no  idea  of  making  a 
resemblance. — E.  F.-G.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Thackeray’s  daughter.  Lady  Eitchie,  assured 
Mr.  Johnson  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  still  her  father’s  good  friend 
in  later  years,  and  she  went  with  Thackeray  several  times  to  Lans¬ 
downe  House.  It  may  be  that  Thackeray  unintentionally  imparted 
a  likeness  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  drawing  of  Steyne,  and  was 
distressed  at  finding  his  friend  thought  the  resemblance  intentional. 
This  would  account  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  “  suppressed  ”  wood- 
cut  of  Steyne  after  the  first  issue  of  Vanity  Fair,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  pictinre  was  “  suppressed.”  The  same 
figure  of  Lord  Steyne  was  retained  in  the  plate,  “  The  Triumph  of 
Clytemnestra,  ”  and  the  face  in  the  initial  letter  to  Chapter  XVII., 
Volume  II.;  and  the  actual  “suppressed  ”  woodcut  re-appeared 
in  the  collected  edition  of  Thackeray’s  works  in  1869.  There  really 
seems  to  have  been  no  reason  for  its  suppression  beyond  its  pos¬ 
sible  resemblance  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  died  in  1863.  It  could 
not  have  been  withdrawn  on  account  of  offence  to  any  Lord  Hert¬ 
ford,  for  the  second  Marquis  died  in  1822  and  the  third  in  1842. 
Vanity  Fair  appeared  in  1847,  and  the  dead  are  not  subject  to  libel 
in  law.  It  is  true  that  an  “  investigator  ”  once  avouched  that 
Kichard,  fourth  Marquis  of  Hertford  (1800-1870),  was  the  original  of 
Lord  Steyne  I  But  that  assertion  does  not  require  serious  attention 
in  view  of  the  facts,  because  the  fourth  Lord  Hertford  was  a 
bachelor  and  a  recluse,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Paris.  In 
appearance  he  was  like  a  Frenchman  (his  mother-  was  an  Italian), 
with  the  typical  Imperial  tuft  of  beard,  as  can  be  seen  by  his  bust 
at  Hertford  House:  he  did  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
Thackeray’s  drawing.  Probably  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George 
Somes  Layard  in  his  book.  Suppressed  Plates,  is  the  simple  and 
correct  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  picture,  namely,  that  the 
block  got  broken,  and  the  woodcut  consequently  disappeared  from 
Vanity  Fair  until  a  new  block  was  made  for  the  collected  edition 
of  1869. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  Lord  Steyne  was  a  composite 
portrait — the  character  and  details  suggested  by  the  second  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  and  the  physical  attributes  by  the  third  Marquis  of 
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Hertford,  and,  perhaps,  the  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  No  con¬ 
firmation  of  any  theories  on  this  question  will  be  found  in 
Thackeray’s  presentment  of  the  ladies  of  the  Gaunt  family.  The 
Marchioness  of  Steyne  in  no  way  suggests  the  magnificent  Isabella 
Ingram,  the  wife  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Hertford,  she  who  became 
the  favourite  of  George  IV.,  and  supplanted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  in  his 
affections. 

The  third  Marquis  of  Hertford  married  the  vivacious  ^laria 
Fagnani,  the  putative  daughter  of  the  Italian  Marchese  Fagnani  by 
his  wife  Constanza,  who  was  formerly  a  ballet  dancer.  But,  as  is 
well  known,  the  credit  of  Maria’s  paternity  was  claimed  by  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  and  George  Selwyn,  who  both  enriched  her  with  large 
bequests,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £433,000.  The  life  of 
Maria  Fagnani,  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  would  present  a  curious 
study  for  biography.  An  absurd  scandal  alleged  her  to  be  the 
mother  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  was,  in  fact,  her  grandson. 
He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Richard,  fourth  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
then  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  as  a  boy  of  seventeen  had  a  liaison  with 
a  girl  some  years  his  senior,  Agnes  Wallace  (or  Jackson,  as  she 
was  called  later),  a  sort  of  camp-follower  of  the  cavalry  regiment 
in  which  he  was  a  youthful  cornet.  The  child,  Richard  Wallace, 
was  born  on  July  24th,  1818.  Some  years  later  the  facts  became 
known  to  his  grandmother,  Maria  Lady  Hertford,  who  sent  for  the 
boy  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  conciergerie  of  her  house  in 
Paris.  Hence,  probably,  the  gossip  that  he  was  her  own  son. 
The  youth  was  known  as  “  Monsieur  Richard,”  and  in  later  years 
he  became  the  trusted  agent  of  his  father,  the  fourth  Lord  Hert¬ 
ford,  in  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Wallace  Collection.  Richard  Wallace  inherited 
it  and  a  great  fortune  in  money.  He,  in  turn,  left  everything  to 
his  widow.  Lady  Wallace  desired  to  make  Sir  John  Scott  her  heir, 
in  return  for  the  care  and  devotion  with  which  he  had  managed  her 
affairs;  but  he,  with  a  rare  self-sacrifice,  advised  her  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  of  art  to  the  English  people.  Thus  the 
Wallace  Collection  became  a  national  asset  of  incalculable  value. 
A  large  fortune,  however,  and  many  choice  works  of  art  at  Bagatelle, 
Lord  Hertford’s  little  villa  near  Paris,  passed  to  Sir  John  Scott, 
who  at  his  death  bequeathed  them  to  Lady  Sackville. 

To  return  to  Vanity  Fair  and  the  question  of  an  original  of  Becky 
Sharp,  it  is  not  generally  remembered  that  there  is  an  interesting 
allusion  to  the  matter  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  Intentions : — 

“I  once  asked  a  lady,  who  knew  Thackeray  intimately,  whether  he  had  any 
model  for  Becky  Sharp.  She  told  me  that  Becky  was  an  invention,  but  that 
the  idea  of  the  character  had  been  partly  suggested  by  a  governess  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  Square,  and  was  the  companion  of  a  very 
selfish  and  rich  old  woman.  I  inquired  what  became  of  the  governess,  and  she 
replied  that,  oddly  enough,  some  years  after  the  appearance  of  Vanity  Fair 
she  ran  away  with  the  nephew  of  the  lady  with  whom  she  was  living,  and  for  a 
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short  time  made  a  great  splash  in  society,  quite  in  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley’s 
gtvle  and  entirely  by  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley’s  methods.  Ultimately  she  came 
to*  grief,  disappeared  to  the  Continent,  and  used  to  be  occasionally  seen  at 
Monte  Carlo  and  other  gambling  places.” 


This  account  fits  in  with  Lady  Ritchie’s  description  of  the 
“dazzling  little  lady  ”  who  arrived  at  Young  Street  one  day  in  a 
hansom,  and  greeted  Thackeray  “  with  great  affection  and  brilliancy, 
and  .  .  .  gave  him  a  large  bunch  of  fresh  violets.” 

Mr.  Chancellor  does  not  point  out  that  in  the  delightful  plate  in 
Vanity  Fair  entitled  “  Georgy  Goes  to  Church  Genteelly  ”  we  get 
a  contemporary  view  of  Russell  Square  from  the  comer  of  Woburn 
Place.  The  Osbornes,  we  are  told  by  Thackeray,  lived  at  No.  96 
Bussell  Square.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such  number,  but  the 
house  Thackeray  had  in  mind  was  on  the  west  side  (near  No.  65, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  house).  The  Sedleys  lived  on  the  east  side. 
Old  Sedley,  after  his  financial  ruin  and  the  sale  of  his  effects  (so 
poignantly  described  in  Chapter  XVII.  of  the  novel),  removed  to  a 
humble  domicile,  in  St.  Adelaide  Villas,  off  the  Fulham  Road.  This, 
I  think,  may  be  identified  with  Crescent  Place,  country-like  cottages 
still  standing  and  hidden  away  between  Fulham  Road  and  Walton 
Street.  It  was  a  locality  dear  to  Thackeray,  for  in  the  adjoining 
Brompton  (now  called  Egerton)  Crescent,  at  No.  52,  lived  his 
mother  and  his  step-father,  Major  Carmichael  Smyth.  Thackeray’s 
drawing  prefixed  to  The  R>^undabout  Paper  entitled  On  Some  Late 
Great  Victories  shows  the  house  next  door. 

To  pass  on  to  Esmond,  Mr.  Chancellor  observes:  “  Which  house 
in  Kensington  Square  was  in  the  author’s  eye  for  the  residence  of 
Lady  Castlewood,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.”  He  must 
have  overlooked  one  of  Lady  Ritchie’s  memories  of  her  father, 
where  she  relates:  “  Once  when  we  were  walking  with  him  through 
‘  the  Scjuare,’  as  Kensingtonians  still  call  it,  he  pointed  to  No.  7  and 
said,  ‘  That  is  where  Lady  Castlewood  lived,’  and  I  think  he  added 
something  about  the  back  windows  looking  across  the  lanes  to 
Chelsea.” 

No.  7  is  on  the  east  side  of  Kensington  Square,  and  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Young  Street,  where,  at  No.  13  (now  16),  Thackeray  lived  at 
the  time  he  wrote  Vanity  Fair  and  Esmond. 

In  his  chapter  on  The  Neiocomes,  Mr.  Chancellor  asks,  “Where 
is  ‘  the  Cave  of  Harmony  ’?  ”  and  replies,  “  ‘Evans’s  ’  in  Covent 
Garden  has  been  identified  as  its  prototype.”  Personally,  I  think 
it  was  “The  Coal  Hole,”  situated  in  or  near  Fountain  Court, 
Strand,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  later  Terry’s  Theatre.  The 
improvisator  there,  Mr.  Sloman,  resembled  Little  Nadab,  and  one 
Joe  Wells  would  sing  improper  songs  like  that  of  old  Costigan’s, 
which  aroused  the  ire  and  the  stick  of  Colonel  Newcome. 

But  I  think  IMr.  Chancellor  is  right  in  assigning  No.  37,  Fitzroy 
Square  as  the  house  taken  by  Colonel  Newcome  during  Clive’s 
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phase  as  an  art  student  at  Gandish’s — no  doubt  intended  for  Sass’s  ' 
in  Charlotte  Street  (now  Bloomsbury  Street),  where  the  youthful 
Millais,  W.  P.  Frith,  and  many  other  famous  artists  received  their 
early  training.  No.  37,  Fitzroy  Square  later  on  became  a  centre 
of  artistic  interest,  for  it  was  occupied  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

An  entire  article  might  be  devoted  to  the  artistic  associations  of 
Fitzroy  Square  and  the  adjoining  streets,  and  the  notable  people 
who  have  resided  there.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.K.A.,  lived  at 
No.  7,  Fitzroy  Square;  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A.,  at  No.  36;  Sir  William 
Ross,  R.A.,  at  No.  38.  George  Raphael  W^ard,  the  engraver,  father 
of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  and  grandfather  of  Sir  Leslie  Ward  (“  Spy”), 
was  first  at  No.  31,  and  later  moved  to  No.  38.  William  De  Morgan, 
during  his  period  as  an  artist  in  stained  glass,  occupied  No.  40,  and 
ho  has  described  the  house  in  Alice- for-Short.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
also  lived  at  No.  40.  The  parents  of  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  wefe 
at  No.  2  in  1869,  so  presumably  his  early  years  were  spent  there. 
The  late  Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  made  their  first  home  after  mar¬ 
riage  at  No.  21,  where  the  present  Lord  Salisbury  was  bom. 
Bernard  Shaw  has  lived  at  No.  29.  Eighty  years  ago  No.  27  was 
occupied  by  some  relatives  of  mine  named  Elliot,  who  entertained 
there  many  of  the  famous  artists  of  the  period.  At  No.  35,  Upper 
Charlotte  Street,  lived  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  of  the  Diary,  a  house 
later  occupied  by  Constable;  at  No.  54  was  Richard  Westall;  and 
at  No.  63  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  who  later  moved  to  No.  14, 
Russell  Place.  Richard  Wilson  was  at  No.  4,  Russell  Place, 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  in  the  same  street,  and  Simeon  Solomon  at 
No.  12,  Fitzroy  Street.  If  one  could  only  recover  the  past  history 
of  the  streets  of  London  probably  every  house  would  yield  some 
story  of  interest  or  claim  a  notable  occupant.  I  once  heard 
Augustus  John  relate  a  vivid  ghost  story,  which  he  alleged  to  be  a 
personal  experience  in  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Fitzroy  Square. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  re-enactment  of  a  murder  which  had  been 
committed  in  the  house  long  years  before. 

When  mentioning  the  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square,  in  connection  with  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  Mr.  Chancellor 
might  have  mentioned  that  Frederick  Walker’s  illustration  entitled 
“  Thanksgiving  ”  (the  frontispiece),  in  addition  to  showing  the 
interior  of  the  church  as  it  was  in  1860,  possesses  some  further 
interest  from  the  fact  that  the  two  children  were  drawn  from  Miss 
Grace  Dalziel  and  Gilbert  Dalziel,  daughter  and  son  of  Edward 
Dalziel — one  of  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  the  engravers  on  wood,  who 
executed  so  much  fine  work  for  the  illustrations  of  books  in  the 
’Sixties.  Mr.  Gilbert  Dalziel,  subsequently  the  editor  of  Judy  and 
founder  of  Ally  Sloper,  well  remembers  his  visits  to  Frederick 
Walker’s  studio  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  for  this  illustration  in 
Philip,  and  he  preserves  a  very  amusing  letter  from  the  artist 
written  to  him  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
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I  observe  Mr  Chancellor  has  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
about  the  identification  of  Our  Street,  and  neither  have  I.  Lady 
Kitchie  once  told  me  it  was  Young  Street,  Kensington  (where  The 
Christmas  Books  were  written),  and,  though  this  locality  would 
answer  in  many  respects,  it  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  for  certain  details  in  the  sketches.  Perhaps  Our  Street,  like 
so  many  of  Thackeray’s  scenes,  was  a  composite  picture,  and  in 
addition  to  Young  Street  offered  some  aspects  of  Great  Coram 
Street  (where  at  No.  13,  also,  Thackeray  lived  from  1838  to  1843), 
hard  “by  Brunsvick  Square.’’ 

S.  M.  Ellis. 


PosTSCBiPT. — With  reference  to  a  quotation  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats’s  book. 
The  Trembling  of  the  Veil,  relating  to  the  production  of  Dr.  John  Todhunter’s 
play,  A  Sicilian  Idyll,  at  Bedford  Park,  which  was  alluded  to  in  The  Foet- 
nightly  Review  for  April,  Mrs.  Todhunter  writes  : — 

“There  is  no  truth  in  Mr.  Yeats’s  statement  that  he  caused  Dr.  Todhunter 
to  produce  the  latter’s  Sicilian  I dyll ;  the  play  was  written  and  produced  with¬ 
out  any  intervention  on  his  part,  though  he  no  doubt  took  an  interest  in  the 
production,  as  several  of  the  players  were  personally  known  to  him. — D.  L. 
Todhunter.’’ 


Supplement. 


THE  TKUTH  ABOUT  THE  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 
ATROCITIES. 

None  of  the  facts,  opinions,  or  reflections  contained  in  this 
article  should  be  construed  as  intended  to  justify  in  any  degree 
the  German  submarine  policy  or  any  instances  of  brutality  on 
the  part  of  any  of  her  officers  in  carrying  out  that  policy.  But 
one  of  its  aims  is  to  correct  the  impression  that  all  German  naval 
officers  were  habitually  guilty  of  acts  of  savage  cruelty,  particu¬ 
larly  in  firing  upon  the  lifeboats  of  torpedoed  merchant  vessels. 
Also,  and  more  important  still,  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts  herein 
recorded  will  show  that  the  natural  indignation  created  by  the 
German  policy,  and  the  resultant  wholesale  condemnation  of 
her  naval  officers  and  the  weapon  they  used,  have  so  obscured 
our  people’s  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  submarine  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  for  the  United  States  as  to  result  in  a  treaty 
depriving  us  of  its  legitimate  and  humane  use  as  a  commerce 
destroyer. 

The  submarine  is  sadly  misunderstood  by  the  American  people. 
They  knew  little  about  it  before  the  Great  War,  and  during 
that  conflict,  and  since  it  ended,  the  information  they  have 
received,  both  from  official  and  unofficial  sources,  has  been  mostly 
in  error;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  misinformation,  measures  have 
been  adopted  which,  I  believe,  are  so  contrary  to  our  national 
interests  as  to  deserve  the  attention  of  even  the  man  on  the 
street.  Both  the  offensive  and  defensive  properties  of  this  vessel, 
used  in  strict  compliance  with  international  law,  are  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  any  other  type.  Particularly  for  a 
nation  whose  policies  are  not  aggressive,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
of  naval  weapons.  A  coast  adequately  defended  by  it  is  immune 
from  successful  attack  by  a  maritime  Power  situated  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  no  matter  how  great  its  naval  forces,  since 
it  can  deny  the  use  of  the  sea  over  such  a  large  area  of  its  home 
waters  as  to  make  serious  naval  aggression  impracticable. 

The  modern  cruising  submarine  can  keep  the  sea  continuously 
for  months,  withstand  any  w’eather  conditions,  and  has  a  much 
greater  radius  of  action  than  any  other  vessel  of  whatever  size. 
It  can  “  steam  ”  around  the  world.  It  can  maintain  a  scouting 
line  at  any  distance  and  in  any  desired  position  in  deep  water  in 
spite  of  any  surface  naval  force,  no  matter  how  powerful.  It 
is  more  effective  against  enemy  submarines  than  is  any  other 
vessel.  In  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  it  destroyed 
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three  times  as  many  German  submarines  as  did  any  other  type 
of  warship.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  vessel  that  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  where  it  pleases,  except  into  shoal  water  or 
densely  guarded  areas  of  small  size.  It  can  be  used  more  con¬ 
tinuously  and  more  effectively,  and  during  longer  periods  and 
over  wider  areas,  in  attacking  the  merchant  shipping  supplying 
the  forces  of  an  enemy  than  any  other  type  of  vessel,  and  these 
attacks  cannot  be  successfully  resisted  except  in  shoal  or 
restricted  waters,  or  within  the  short  distances  from  destroyer 
bases  that  the  latter  can  escort  convoys. 

And  just  here  note  this  vital  fact  :  such  operations  against  the 
seaborne  trade  of  an  enemy,  as  well  as  all  the  activities  out¬ 
lined  above,  can  be  successfully  carried  out  without  any  viola¬ 
tion  whatever  of  international  law  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 
With  almost  no  exceptions,  the  German  cruising  submarines, 
the  so-caUed  Deutschland  class  of  large  vessels,  tcere  so  used 
during  the  tear,  often  keeping  the  sea  for  three  or  four  months 
at  a  time,  using  the  first  captured  vessel  as  a  floating  base, 
destroying  other  vessels  and  insuring  the  safety  of  their  crews 
by  sending  the  men  into  port  on  the  captured  vessel  when  she 
was  filled  up  or  was  getting  short  of  food,  thus  acting  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  manner  as  would  a  regular  surface  cruiser, 
though  more  efficiently  because  of  her  greatly  superior  radius  of 
action,  offensive  power,  and  her  ability  to  avoid  action  by  sub¬ 
merging. 

Submarine  Capabilities. 

The  facts  concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  submarine  are  of 
great  significance,  especially  to  us;  and  our  ignorance  and  mis¬ 
understanding  of  them  have  diminished  our  ability  to  preserve 
our  national  ideals,  including  that  of  peace.  No  weapon  that 
has  ever  been  invented  is  to-day  exerting  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  those  statesmen  who  understand  it.  No 
other  weapon  can  have  anything  like  its  influence  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  aggression  from  an  enemy  separated  from  us  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  expanse  of  water.  Similarly,  the  possession  of  this 
weapon  by  overseas  countries  would  render  impossible  a  success¬ 
ful  investment  of  their  coasts  by  us.  No  matter  what  the  naval 
power  of  a  great  nation,  its  statesmen  wdll  verj^  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  cost  before  attacking  even  a  relatively  small  country 
situated  at  a  distance  and  defended  by  submarines,  particularly 
if  the  great  nation  is  convinced  that  the  latter  will  use  these 
weapons  within  the  tenets  of  international  law"  only,  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  great  nation’s  commerce.  The  powers  inherent  in  this 
little  vessel  by  reason  of  its  quality  of  invisibility  are  so  extra- 
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ordinary  that  they  are  a  little  difi&cult  for  the  layman  to  realise. 
They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  knight  of  the  fairy  tales  whose 
talisman,  rendering  him  invisible  at  will  without  diminishing 
his  power  to  strike,  enabled  him  in  safety  to  resist  or  defeat 
numerous  enemies  each  of  greater  individual  strength  than 
himself. 

Ever  since  my  return  from  the  war  in  April,  1919,  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  significance  of  the  submarine  clear  to  our 
people.  I  have  explained  it  in  untechnical  terms  to  more  than 
one  hundred  audiences,  also  in  a  popular  account  in  a  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  and  in  a  number  of  articles,  but  apparently 
without  much  success  in  making  it  really  understood.  This 
lack  of  success  has  been  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  public 
being  “  fed  up  ”  on  war  subjects,  but  primarily  to  false  informa¬ 
tion  so  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  public  mind  during  the  war 
that  not  only  are  the  people  unwilling  to  change  their  opinions, 
but  the  Press  has  ap|:)eared  to  be  unwilling  to  publish  the  facts. 
The  following  striking  instance  of  such  unwillingness  was 
brought  out  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  a  badly  mis¬ 
quoted  statement  of  mine  regarding  the  conduct  of  German 
submarine  commanders  during  the  war. 

German  Submarine  Commanders  Generally  Humane. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  in  speaking  to  various  audiences 
on  the  operations  of  the  German  submarines,  I  have  stated  that 
their  commanders,  particularly  those  who  operated  in  the  open 
sea,  were  specially  selected  and  thoroughly  trained  men,  and 
therefore  very  dangerous  enemies;  that  most  of  the  accounts  of 
atrocities  popularly  attributed  to  them  were  untrue ;  that,  bar¬ 
ring  the  case  of  the  hospital  ship,  the  Llandovery  Castle,  I  did 
not  know  of  any  case  where  a  German  submarine  commander 
deliberately  fired  upon  the  boats  of  a  torpedoed  vessel ;  that  the 
commanding  officer  and  two  other  officers  of  the  submarine  that 
torpedoed  that  vessel  were  tried  in  Germany  after  the  war  and 
punished ;  that  the  submarine  commanders  generally  acted  in 
a  humane  manner  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  some  instances  giving  the  boats  of  torpedoed  merchant 
vessels  food  and  water  and  a  tow  toward  land,  and  sending  out 
wireless  signals  giving  their  position,  as  described  in  my  book, 
The  Victory  at  Sea,  pages  127  and  128.  Although  the  Press 
was  represented  upon  all  the  occasions  where  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments  were  made,  there  was  no  report  of  them  until  April  3rd, 
1923,  when  the  following  dispatch  was  telegraphed  from  Los 
Angeles,  California,  to  a  New  York  paper: — 
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“  There  is  no  authentic  record  of  s«i  atrocity  ever  having  been  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  commander  and  crew  of  a  German  submarine,  Admiral 
William  S.  Sims  told  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club  to-day. 

“  ‘  The  Press  accounts  of  the  “  terrible  atrocities  ”  were  nothing  but 
propaganda,’  Admiral  Sims  said.  ‘  The  British  naval  records  and  our 
own  are  filled  with  reports  showing  that  German  U-boat  commanders 
aided  in  the  rescue  of  crews  and  passengers  of  sliips  they  sank.  If  they 
could  not  tow  the  ships  to  safety,  they  would  always,  by  means  of  the 
radio,  notify  other  ships  of  the  position  of  the  crippled  vessel.’  ” 

This  was  printed  in  an  inconspicuous  position  on  an  inside 
page.  According  to  a  New  York  w’eekly  publication,  no  other 
New  York  paper  published  it.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  very 
signiticant  fact.  The  dispatch  in  question  is  extraordinary  in 
more  senses  than  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  I 
did  not  say  that  “  there  is  no  authentic  case  of  an  atrocity 
ever  having  been  perpetrated  by  the  commander  and  crew  of  a 
German  submarine,”  nor  did  I  say  that  German  submarine 
commanders  would  ”  always  ”  notify  other  ‘‘  ships  ”  when  they 
‘‘could  not  tow  the  [torpedoed]  ships  to  safety  ” — absurd  state¬ 
ments  in  view  of  the  result  of  the  Leipzig  trials  of  German 
submarine  commanders  that  were  published  in  the  Press,  not 
to  mention  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  a  submarine  could  tow 
a  crippled  ship  to  safety. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  submarine  and  its  use  during  the 
war,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  has  been  available  in 
Washington  since  the  Armistice  complete  information  as  to  the 
actual  facts  and  lessons  of  the  submarine  campaign,  and  that 
the  essential  part  of  this  information  has  also  been  available 
to  the  Press  and  the  public.  In  view  of  this,  it  may  be  well 
to  invite  attention  to  the  character  of  this  information  and 
the  consequences  of  failing  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Official  Truth  Regarding  Accidents. 

In  1919-20  The  Victory  at  Sea  was  published  serially  and  in 
book  form.  In  it  occurred  the  following  statements,  designed 
to  remove  certain  common  misconceptions  regarding  the  sub¬ 
marine  held  by  the  public  during  the  war  : — 

“  Yet  a  few  days  spent  in  London  clearly  showed  that  all  this  confidence 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  rested  upon  a  misapprehension.  The 
Germans,  it  appeared,  were  not  losing  the  war — they  were  winning  it. 
The  British  Admiralty  now  placed  before  the  American  representative 
facts  and  figures  which  it  had  not  given  to  the  British  Press.  These 
documents  disclosed  the  astounding  fact  that,  imless  the  appalling 
destruction  of  merchant  tonnage  which  was  then  taking  place  could  be 
materially  checked,  the  imconditional  svurender  of  the  British  Empire 
would  inevitably  take  place  within  a  few  months.  .  .  . 
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“  These  figures  indicated  that  the  losses  were  three  and  four  times 
as  large  as  those  which  were  then  being  published  in  the  Press. 

“  .  .  .  I  expressed  my  consternation  to  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  said.  ...  ‘  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  with  the  war 
if  losses  like  this  continue.’ 

“  Yet,  terribly  destructive  as  these  U-boats  were,  the  number  which 
were  operating  simultaneously  .  .  .  was  never  very  large.  The  extent 
to  which  the  waters  were  infested  with  German  submarines  was  another 
particularly  ludicrous  and  particularly  prevalent  misapprehension. 

“  Besides  these  two  types,  the  U-boats  and  the  UB’s  and  UC’s,  the 
Germans  had  another  type  of  submarine,  the  great  ocean  cruisers  (of  the 
so-called  Deutschland  Class).  These  ships  were  as  long  €is  a  small  surface 
cruiser  and  were  half  again  as  long  as  a  destroyer,  and  their  displacement 
sometimes  reached  3,000  tons.  They  carried  crew’S  of  seventy  men, 
could  cross  the  Atlantic  three  or  four  times  without  putting  into  port,  and 
some  actually  remained  aw’ay  from  their  bases  three  or  four  months. 

“  Certain  ones  (submarine  commanders)  would  display  the  meanest 
traits  in  human  nature  ;  while  others — let  us  be  just — were  capable  of  a 
certain  display  of  generosity,  and  possibly  even  of  chivalry.  .  .  . 

“  We  acquired  a  certain  respect  for  Hans  (Rose)  because  he  was  a 
brave  man  who  would  take  chances  which  most  of  his  compatriots  would 
avoid  ;  and  above  all  because  he  played  his  desperate  game  with  a  cerlnin 
decency.  Sometimes,  when  he  torpedoed  a  ship.  Rose  would  wait  around 
until  all  the  life  boats  were  filled  ;  he  would  then  throw  out  a  tow  line, 
give  the  victims  food,  and  keep  all  the  survivors  together  until  a  rescuing 
destroyer  appeared  on  the  horizon,  when  he  would  let  go  and  submerge. 
This  humanity  involved  considerable  risk  to  Captain  Rose,  for  a  destroyer 
anywhere  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  he  well  knew,  was  a  serious  matter. 
It  was  he  who  torpedoed  our  destroyer,  the  Jacob  Jones.  .  .  .  On  this 
occasion  Rose  acted  with  his  usual  decency.  .  .  .  Rose,  at  a  considerable 
risk,  sent  out  an  ‘  S.O.S.’  call,  giving  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
informing  Queenstown  that  the  men  were  floating  around  in  open  boats. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Rose  is  one  of  the  few  German  U-boat  com¬ 
manders  with  whom  Allied  naval  officers  would  to-day  be  willing  to  shake 
hands.  I  have  heard  naval  officers  say  that  they  would  like  to  meet  him 
after  the  war.” 

On  page  281  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Germans  compara¬ 
tively  seldom  used  the  torpedo  is  explained.  On  pages  213  and 
356  the  influence  of  the  geographical  situation  on  submarine 
tactics  is  made  clear.  On  page  197  I  have  explained  how  the 
“  Mystery  Ship”  affected  submarine  tactics  and  forced  them 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  torpedo. 

British  Misinformation. 

Such  information  as  the  above,  and  even  more  explicit  facts 
regarding  the  role  of  the  submarine  and  its  importance  to  our 
country,  were  published  both  before  and  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Washington  Conference  in  a  number  of  important  American 
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journals;  but  there  was  so  little  public  interest  in  the  United 
States  that  the  war-time  reputation  of  the  submarine  retained  its 
force  to  such  an  extent  that  the  British  delegates  considered  the 
Conference  a  suitable  time  to  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  the 
submarine  as  a  naval  weapon.  In  this  connection,  Lord  Balfour 
stated,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  Delegation,  that  “the 
use  of  submarine,  whilst  of  small  value  for  defensive  purposes, 
leads  inevitably  to  acts  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  dictates  of  humanity.”  ^  All  the  assertions  made 
ill  this  statement  are  wholly  mistaken,  as  the  records  of  the  war 
clearly  show.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Wester  Wemyss,  who 
was  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  made  the  following  comment^  on  this  subject  in  March, 
192-2  :  — 

“  Mr.  Balfour,  with  that  persuasive  eloquence  for  which  he  is  so  justly 
famed,  laid  it  down  that  the  submarine  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against 
its  legitimate  target,  the  w'arship,  had  proved  itself  of  negligible  value  ; 
that  as  one  of  defence  it  was  useless  ;  and  that  it  was  only  as  a  commerce 
destroyer  that  it  has  prov'ed  successful.  This,  he  said,  he  stated  on 
authority,  a  phrase  which  must  have  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of 
Admirals  de  Bon  and  Sims,  the  close  collaborators  of  the  British  Admiralty 
in  the  anti-submarine  campaign.  Whose  was  the  authority  quoted  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  that  of  the  naval  staff,  for,  however 
ill-informed  the  public  was,  and  to  this  day  is,  on  the  subject  of  the  nav’al 
war,  naval  officers  at  all  events  must  know  that  such  conclusions  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  experience.” 

Lord  Wemyss  further  states  : — 

“  The  claim  that  the  efficacy  of  these  vessels  is  based  on  their  successes 
obtained  in  commerce  destroying  is  incorrect,  for  their  successes  in  that 
line  were  solely  due  to  the  illegality  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  used.” 

This  latter  statement  is  incorrect,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the 
greater  part  of  Germany’s  success  in  destroying  commerce  was 
due  to  the  illegal  use  of  the  submarine,  still  it  is  also  true,  as 
herein  shown,  that  the  submarine  was  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  perfect  legality  in  attacking  commerce  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  and  could  be  so  used  with  great  effect  in  any  future  war.. 

Referring  to  the  disadvantage  to  other  nations  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  Great  Britain  of  the  abolition  of  the  submarine.  Lord 
Wemyss  says  :  — 

(1)  Conference  -on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  Washington  Printing 
Office,  1922,  page  554.  See  also  statements  made  by  Lord  Balfour,  pp.  552, 
530,  554  ;  statement  by  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  on  pp.  478,  ff. ;  but,  see  also 
statements  by  M.  Sarraut  (p.  486),  Admiral  de  Bon  (pp.  486,  506,  529),  and 
Senator  Schanzer  (pp.  489,  527). 

(2)  Nietsche,  The  Century  and  After. 
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“  The  British  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  the  submarine  was  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  first.  That  the  British  public,  accustomed  for  four 
long  years  to  the  horror  of  submarine  warfare,  would  enthusiastically 
welcome  any  project  for  the  suppression  of  what  had  become  to  them  a 
perfect  nightmare,  and  that  the  British  Admiralty,  realising  how  close  to 
defeat  the  illegal  use  of  submarines  had  brought  us,  should  ardently  desire 
its  outlawry,  are  matters  of  no  surprise,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
reason  which  can  have  led  our  Government  to  believe  that  other  nations 
would  agree  to  proposals  so  disadvantageous  to  them  and  so  advantageous 
to  us.  Moreover,  they  can  hardly  have  forgotten  that  immediately  after 
the  Armistice,  when  the  Allies  were  still  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  and 
imbued  with  that  idealism  that  produced  the  League  of  Nations,  it  had 
already  been  ascertained  that  any  attempt  to  bring  about  an  international 
agreement  for  the  abolition  of  submarines  would  meet  with  no  response. 
It  w€is  therefore  regrettable  that  they  should  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  a  rebuff  which,  however  much  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  moral 
victory,  is  in  reality  nothing  else  but  a  diplomatic  defeat.” 

Though  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  submarine  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  there  was  neither  understanding  nor  interest  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  prevent  our  signing  a  treaty  in  which  the 
following  statement  was  made  concerning  the  submarine  : — 

“  Abticlb  IV. — The  Signatory  Powers  recognise  the  practical  im¬ 
possibility  of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating, 
as  they  were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirements 
universally  accepted  by  civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  neutrals  and  non-combatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  shall  be  universally  accepted 
as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  hence¬ 
forth  binding  as  between  themselves  and  they  invite  all  other  nations 
to  adhere  thereto.” 

Treaty  Based  on  False  Interpretation. 

Thus  we  have,  to  the  detriment  of  our  national  interests,  a 
treaty  actually  based  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  the  officially 
recorded  experience  of  the  war,  which  experience  showed  not 
only  that  the  submarine  can  be  used  as  a  commerce  destroyer 
‘  ‘  without  violating  .  .  .  the  requirements  universally  accepted  by 
civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and 
non-combatants,”  but  that  in  many  cases  it  actually  was  so 
used  by  the  Germans  during  the  war.^  That  it  will  be  so  used 
in  war  by  any  nation  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Thus  the  United  States,  if  still  adhering,  under  the 
pressure  of  mistaken  public  opinion,  to  the  statement  of  ”  the 

(1)  Examples  :  September,  1917,  Norwegian  s.s.  Bygdonea  captured  ;  1917f 

Eagle  Wing  halted,  stores  taken,  and  the  skipper  rebuked  for  being  behind  his 
schedule  ;  warned  never  again  to  keep  a  U-boat  waiting,  and  told  to  “  beat 
it  ”  ;  1918,  WiUie  Q,  captured  and  used  to  take  the  crew  and  that  of  the  Erie 
to  port. 
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practical  impossibility”  of  using  the  submarine  except  as 
illegally  used  by  the  Germans,  would  be  morally  debarred  from 
the  use  of  this  invaluable  weapon,  even  in  self-defence,  while 
a  possible  enemy  could  legally  and  humanely  use  it  offensively 
against  her  commerce.  Here  is  no  question  of  torpedoing  with¬ 
out  warning,  imperilling  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non-comba¬ 
tants,  attacking  passenger  ships,  ‘‘murdering  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  at  sea  is  a  matter  of  normal  military  policy,”  and  the  other 
elements  that  have  obscured  the  issue.  Our  enemy  could  thus, 
legally  and  humanely,  cut  our  vital  sea  lines  of  supply,  while  we 
could  not,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  use  the  same  weapon 
to  cut  his  lines.  With  such  a  handicap  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  escape  defeat.  Such  a  treaty  is  a  standing  temptation  to 
aggression.  Would  such  a  treaty  stand  the  test  of  war  under 
these  conditions? 

Incidentally,  the  Washington  treaty  leaves  the  submarine  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Signatory  Powers  ‘‘up  in  the  air  ”  as  regards 
their  personal  responsibility  in  carrying  out  their  orders. 
Article  I.  authorises,  under  certain  specified  conditions,  the  use 
of  the  submarine  as  a  commerce  destroyer  in  capturing  or 
destroying  merchant  vessels.  In  Article  IV.  ‘‘  the  Signatory 
Powers  recognise  the  practical  impossibility  of  using  submarines 
as  commerce  destroyers,” — that  is,  of  attacking  merchant  vessels 
as  authorised  in  Article  I. — ‘‘  without  violating,  as  they  were 
violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirements  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  by  civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.”  In  Article  III.  the  Signa¬ 
tory  Powers  ‘‘  further  declare  that  any  person  in  the  service 
of  any  pow'er  who  shall  violate  any  of  these  rules,  whether  or 
not  such  person  is  under  orders  of  a  Governmental  superior, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  law's  of  war  and  shall  be 
liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy,  and 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  civil  or  military  authorities 
of  any  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may  be  found.” 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  if  a  submarine  commander , 
acting  under  orders  from  his  Government,  captures  or  destroys 
a  merchant  vessel  under  the  conditions  specified  in  Article  /., 
he  renders  himself  liable  under  Article  III.  to  be  tried,  con¬ 
demned,  and  punished  as  a  pirate  by  a  foreign  country.  Thus 
the  naval  officer  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He 
has  the  choice  between  punishment  for  disobeying  the  orders 
of  his  own  Government  and  being  hanged  by  a  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  for  carrying  them  out — even  assuming  that  his  idea  as  to 
what  is  a  merchant  vessel  agrees  with  that  of  the  Government 
that  tries  him ;  for,  be  it  noted  that  no  provision  of  law'  concern- 
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ing  commerce  destruction  can  be  of  any  practical  value  as  a  guide 
in  war  in  the  absence  of  a  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
merchant  vessel — one  of  the  most  difficult  definitions  to  establish 
in  international  law — and  there  is  no  such  essential  definition  in 
the  treaty  in  question. 

SUBM.4RINE  A  LEGITIMATE  NaVAL  WEAPON. 

The  submarine  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  naval  weajKjn.  Like 
the  gun,  it  can  be  used  illegally  and  inhumanely,  and,  like  the 
gun,  it  has  been  so  used;  but  because  the  U-boats  were  used 
illegally  by  the  German  Government  is  in  itself  no  reason  for 
refraining  from  using  the  submarine  legally.  As  already  shown, 
this  vessel  used  legally  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  weapon,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  country  in  our  {wsition  and  with  our  ideals.  An 
enemy  that  makes  a  barbarous  use  of  the  gun  or  the  submarine 
should  be  c-ondemned,  but  not  the  weapons  he  uses  barbarously. 

In  reference  to  the  legal  use  of  submarines,  their  great  value 
as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  their  w’eakness  as  a  weapon  making 
for  supremacy,  the  French  delegate  to  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  stated  :  — 

“  France  believes  that  the  submarine  is  the  only  weapon  which  at 
present  permits  a  nation  scantily  supplied  with  capital  ships  to  defend 
itself  at  sea.  For  France,  therefore,  the  submarine  is  an  essential  means 
of  preserving  her  independence  which  she  cannot  give  up,  especially  in  view 
of  the  sacrifices  to  which  she  has  been  asked  to  consent  in  the  matter  of 
capital  ships.  Moreover,  in  the  present  state  of  development  of  naval 
science,  the  submarine  cannot  suffice  to  assure  the  control  of  the  seas  to*a 
belligerent,  even  if  that  belligerent  possess  a  great  superiority  in  submarines. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  weapon  making  for  supremacy. 

“  The  French  Government  believes  that  every  method  of  warfare  may 
or  may  not  be  employed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  the 
inhuman  and  barbarous  use  made  of  the  submarine  by  a  belligerent  in  the 
late  war  is  a  reason  for  condemning  that  belligerent,  but  not  for  condemning 
the  submarine.  (Page  486.) 

“  The  French  Government  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
use  of  submarines  with  the  laws  of  humanity.  From  this  point  of  view, 
large  submarines  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  rescue  the  crew.s’of 
torpedoed  vessels  or  to  furnish  prize  crews  to  captured  vessels.  (Page 
488.).” 

Germans’  Illegal  Use  not  Extenuated. 

That  the  Germans  used  this  weapon  illegally  is  a  matter  of 
official  record.  Moreover,  their  offence  was  the  greater  because 
they  so  used  it,  not  as  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to  save  their 
country  from  an  intolerable  domination,  but  in  an  unworthy 
cause,  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  democracy  and  attain  world- 
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power.  In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Government  a  certain 
number  of  its  officers  were  personally  guilty  in  a  number  of 
instances  of  brutalities  of  various  kinds  and  in  various  degrees. 
For  these  actions,  both  on  land  and  sea,  they  have  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  civilised  world.  The  facts  are  w’ell  known, 
having  been  officially  recorded  or  brought  out  in  trials  of  the 
offenders  held  since  the  war. 

There  are  no  extenuating  circumstances  either  in  the  case  of 
the  German  Government,  primarily  responsible,  or  of  the  officers 
who  were  individually  guilty.  The  torpedoing  of  merchant 
vessels  under  conditions  obliging  the  crews  to  take  their  chances 
in  open  boats  cannot  be  justified  by  Germany  upon  any  plea  of 
vital  necessity.  As  for  the  torpedoing  of  passenger  vessels  by 
explicit  orders  of  the  German  Government,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  example  was  that  of  the  Lusitania,  no  condemna¬ 
tion  can  be  too  severe;  and  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
astonishment  that  it  should  have  been  assumed  that  any  mentally 
normal  person  could  justify  such  actions  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

If,  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  Government,  a  submarine 
commander  deliberately  murdered  the  men  of  a  torpedoed  vessel, 
or  treated  them  inhumanely,  he  should  be  denounced  as  a  plain 
brute.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  supplied  their  boats  with  food  and 
water,  sent  out  a  wireless  signal  for  assistance,  and  towed  them 
toward  shore  as  long  as  his  own  safety  would  permit,  we  should 
consider  him  a  true  seaman  worthy  of  the  name — and  that  is 
higher  praise  than  the  layman  wots  of. 

The  Germ.an  Submarine  Record. 

The  matter  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  German 
submarine  officers  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  fact.  The 
significant  facts  are  these  :  There  were  some  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  torpedoed  during  the  w^ar  by  some  hundreds  of 
submarine  commanders.  It  may,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  the 
Allies  reported  for  trial  all  cases  of  alleged  atrocities.  There 
were,  I  understand,  fifty-seven  such  cases  reported  against 
eighteen  submarine  commanders  and  other  submarine  officers.  A 
number  of  these  were  acquitted ;  just  how  many  I  am  not 
informed.  But  if  the  Allies  could  report  but  fifty-seven  cases, 
this  alone  w’ould  appear  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  absurd  belief,  so  universally  held  in 
America,  that  practically  all  the  German  submarine  commanders 
were  just  devils  in  human  form,  capable  of  firing  on  defenceless 
men  in  open  boats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  evidence  show’s  that 
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the  vast  majority  were  decent  seamen ;  that,  as  I  have  stated 
“they  generally  acted  in  a  humane  manner  in  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  their  Government,” 

During  all  wars  there  are  always  some  cases  of  illegal  action 
and  brutality  in  the  forces  of  all  the  nations  engaged,  perhaps 
not  in  much  greater  proportion  than  in  certain  strata  of  civil  life. 
If  the  war  is  of  considerable  duration  and  intensity,  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  cases  of  atrocities  are  multiplied  by  the  inevitable 
popular  hatred  until  a  general  belief  is  created  that  all  members 
of  the  enemy’s  forces  are  just  plain  beasts.  It  is  this  war-stimu- 
lated  hatred  that  has  created  the  belief  that  the  common  practice 
of  the  German  submarine  commanders  was  not  only  simply  to 
murder  the  crews  of  the  merchant  ships  torpedoed,  but  to  do  so 
with  all  the  savage  cruelty  they  could  conceive  of.  There  were 
attributed  to  these  officers  by  honest  people  many  atrocities  of 
such  an  inhuman  and  revolting  nature  that  in  normal  times  one 
would  consider  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  belief  by  any 
persons  not  still  suffering  from  war  monomania. 

I  have  met  many  such  people  who,  though  normally  thought¬ 
ful  and  kindly  Christians,  honestly  believed  these  awful  yarns. 
They  were  the  innocent,  though  most  effective,  agents  in  giving 
wide  circulation  to  gruesome  stories  which,  under  the  influence 
of  a  well-known  propensity,  doubtless  increased  in  horror  as  fast 
as  they  spread  in  geometric  ratio ;  and  I  have  always  believed 
this  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  numerous  “  stories  ’  ’  that 
appeared  in  our  Press  during  the  war,  and  that  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  good  faith.  I  have  never  known  any  of  these  accounts 
to  be  deliberately  inspired  by  any  individual,  much  less  by  any 
Government.  Apparently  they  were  a  natural  product  of  war 
passion,  such  as  we  experienced  during  our  Civil  War,  starting 
no  one  knows  how,  and  growing  by  a  familiar  process  into  a 
general  indictment  of  a  whole  class.  There  may  have  been  some 
excuse  for  such  beliefs  while  people  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  passions  of  war,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  them  at  this  time, 
so  many  years  after  the  facts  became  available.  A  little  reading 
of  the  current  history  of  past  wars  would  be  of  assistance  in  at 
least  moderating  the  ferocity  of  this  hatred.  In  this  the  Press 
could  render  great  assistance  by  publishing  the  plain  facts  derived 
from  official  records. 

Hospital  Ship  Torpedoing. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  in  America,  it  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  German  Government  to  torpedo  hospital  ships  engaged  in 
their  legitimate  duty,  though  I  believed  at  one  time  that  the  sub- 
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marine  commanders  had  such  orders.  Their  actual  orders  were 
to  torpedo  those  vessels  only  if  they  were  found  to  be  violating 
their  right  to  immunity  from  attack  by  carrying  troops.  The 
evidence  brought  out  in  the  Leipzig  trial  of  the  officers  of  the 
submarine  that  torpedoed  the  hospital  ship  Llandovery  Castle 
shows  that  the  submarine  followed  the  vessel  for  the  best  part 
of  a  day,  observing  her  through  the  periscope  to  ascertain  whether 
she  had  troops  on  board.  Finally,  the  submarine  commander, 
concluding  that  she  had,  torpedoed  her;  but  upon  visiting  the 
boats  for  material  evidence  and  finding  none,  he  fired  upon  them 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  all  enemy  witnesses,  then  falsified  the 
submarine’s  log,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  two  of  his  officers 
not  to  report  his  ghastly  mistake  and  thus  enable  him  to  escape 
punishment  by  his  own  Government.  One  boat  got  away. 
Before  the  trial  the  commanding  officer  fled  his  country.  The 
court  sentenced  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  and  to  have 
his  property  confiscated.  For  agreeing  to  assist  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  in  concealing  his  action,  the  other  two  officers  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  dismissal.  (See  The  Leipsic 
Trials,  by  Claud  Mullins,  the  British  representative  who  attended 
the  trials.) 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  probable  use  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  to  save  a  nation  fighting  in  a  just  cause  from  defeat  and 
domination  by  a  predatory  enemy.  Suppose  that  during  the 
Great  War  the  British  Grand  Fleet  had  been  so  weakened  as  to 
enable  Germany  to  land  in  England  an  army  of  such  size  as  to 
make  it  apparent  that  it  would  speedily  conquer  the  country 
unless  this  army’s  offensive  power  could  be  reduced  by  the 
interruption  of  its  supplies  by  sea.  If  these  supplies  were  all 
being  carried  by  German  Government  vessels  manned  by  her 
naval  officers  and  naval  seamen,  British  submarines  could  torpedo 
any  or  all  of  them  without  warning  (not  to  mention  transports 
carrying  thousands  of  troops)  and  without  any  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  law  or  even  of  the  Washington  Conference  submarine 
treaty.  Since,  however,  no  nation  has  enough  military  vessels 
to  carry  the  food  and  supplies  to  sustain  such  a  great  army,  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  must  be  induced  to  perform  this  service.  Neutrals 
and  non-combatants  would  not  do  this  for  fun  or  for  their  health, 
but  they  would  for  something  like  triple  freight  rates  and  double 
insurance  for  ship,  cargo,  the  crew  and  their  families.  Under 
the  Washington  treaty  they  would  run  practically  no  risk,  assum¬ 
ing  that  British  public  opinion  insisted  upon  supporting  that 
treaty.  Under  international  law  they  would  risk  capture  and 
confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo,  profitably  covered  by  enemy  insur¬ 
ance — effectively  camouflaged.  Though  technically  these 
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vessels  would  be  harmless  freighters,  in  reality  the  service 
performed  for  Germany  would  be  just  as  harmful  to  Great  Britain 
as  the  same  service  performed  by  German  military  vessels. 

Under  such  conditions,  facing  certain  defeat  unless  the  Ger¬ 
man  army’s  supplies  could  be  interrupted,  would  Great  Britain 
disregard  the  Washington  treaty  and  use  her  submarines  to  attack 
those  vessels,  assuring  the  safety  of  their  crews  as  practically 
all  the  German  cruising  submarines  did  during  the  war ;  or,  if 
necessary,  would  she  even  torpedo  them  without  warning  at  the 
risk  of  some  of  their  lifeboats  not  reaching  land?  Or,  supjwse 
that  we  had  not  gone  into  the  war ;  that  the  Germans  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  starving  out  the  British  Isles ;  that  Great  Britain  had 
in  consequence  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  Grand  Fleet ;  and 
that  subsequently,  with  this  fleet  combined  with  her  own,  Ger¬ 
many  had  invested  our  country,  seized  the  New  York  area,  and 
was  successfully  proceeding  to  our  subjugation. 

•  Assuming  that  we  could  avert  this  subjugation  by  disregarding 
a  treaty  based  upon  popular  misinformation,  or  even,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  by  torpedoing  the  merchant  vessels  carrying  the  enemy’s 
vital  supphes,  would  public  opinion  oblige  us  to  adhere  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  refrain  from  attacking  these  vessels,  at 
the  cost  of  being  dominated  by  a  predatory  enemy  ? 

WILLI.4M  S.  Sims, 
Rear-Admiral,  United  States  Navy. 
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